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A I have often said, I do not believe 


in ghosts. I do not believe in any 

supernatural quality in the appari- 
tions of which we all hear too frequently 
and too positively to deny them. And 
yet I confess frankly that there is one 
house that I would never willingly enter 
again, one picture on which I would 
never willingly set eyes again. Since 
stories are the order, I am going to tell 
you the story tonight. 

I was a girl of fourteen when I went 
with my cousin Ursula to visit her great 
uncle, old Mr. Vivian, at Merlindale. He 
was not my uncle. The relationship was 
on her mother’s side, but I knew that he 
lived in a wonderful old house, full of 
treasures of every kind, and I was highly 
delighted when Ursula asked me to go 
with her. It was her first visit also; her 

‘childhood had been spent abroad, and 
she had only lately come to Rhode 
Island. 


Ursula Vivian was the most beautiful 
woman I ever saw in my life, and | have 
seen a good many. She was then twenty, 
in the full bloom and glory of her beauty, 
and to me, six years younger and no bet- 
ter looking than most girls, it was like 
walking in a poem to be with her. I 
adored her, with the foolish but very real 
adoration of a younger girl for an older 
one. I used to think I would like to die 
for her, and all that kind of thing; we 
have all been through it in our time, girls 
and even possibly boys. Mr. Basil Vivian 
was a very tall old gentleman, with a 
kind, scholarly face and friendly eyes. 
He welcomed us cordially, yet with a 
certain absent-mindedness. 

“Good of you, my dears, to come 
and see the old man,” he said. “ Very 
pleased to see you, very pleased. 
You are Ursula’s daughter, my dear— 
the picture of her! You are Ursula, 
also? Good! Good! And this is 
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She jumped on a chair and peeped behind the curtain; there was no picturethere. Page 147 


John Morton's daughter. I upset your 
father’s cradle, my dear, and broke his 
collar bone. Careless fellow I was! 
Very glad to see you both. You will like 
the old house, Ursula; it is full of mem- 
ories of your people. Good people, 
mostly, child, good people. There have 
been bad Vivians, but not many, I am 
glad to think, not many. Mrs. Vixen, 
make these young people happy, will 
you, ma’am? That’s right; that’s right. 
We'll meet at supper, my dears;” and 
Mr. Vivian sank back in his great leather 
armchair and became absorbed in his 
great black letter folio. He was an an- 
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tiquary. Most of his life was spent 
among his books, and no wonder! Such 
books! The library was a noble room, 
the four long windows like panels of 
light in the book-lined walls. From floor 
to lofty ceiling they ran, rich with russet 
and gold, with, here and there, huge 
black leather volumes like the one he was 
now reading, and, here and there, again, 
flashes of scarlet morocco and mellow 
lights of vellum and parchment. It 
comes back to me now with the sharp 
impression of childhood—one of the 
wonderful rooms of the world, It is 
forty years since I saw it. 
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Courtesying to our own images in the long mirror . . . Ursula in her white gown; her beautiful arms bare 
as she raised them above her head. Page 146 
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Mrs. Vixen’s one cross in life was her 
name. She felt it to be a cruel one, and 
surely never was one less deserved, for 
she was as rosy as a ripe apple, and as 
wholesome and sweet as one. “ Mr. 
Vixen had no choice, poor man,” she said 


the house—we could not tell which was 
the more full of wonder and beauty, so 
we flitted in and out, out and in, the live- 
long day. Now in the great drawing 
rooms, waltzing over the marvelous in- 
laid floor, lifting a corner of the holland 


My cousin was on the oaken settle; her head thrown back; her beautiful eyes staring, glassy. Page 152 


to us. “I don’t lay it to him, but it was 
hard to have him live only six months 
and leave me saddled with his unchancy 
name. Butler, he was, here, and him and 
Mr. Vivian like foster brothers.” 

Good Mrs. Vixen! She would have 
liked to make us happy in her own way, 
by keeping us in her cozy, rather stuffy 
parlor, and feeding and overfeeding us 
at all hours of the day; but, as she said, 
we were neither to hold nor to bind. The 
house and the garden, the garden and 


covers to peep at the gold and silver bro- 
cade of the quaint spindle-legged chairs ; 
now standing entranced before the fa- 
mous Merlindale Venus, crouching in her 
shell—one of the perfect statues of the 
world, as I remember it; now courtesy- 
ing to our own images in the long mir- 
ror, where one of the reflections was no 
less exquisite than that of the dim marble 
beauty beyond—Ursula in her white 
gown; her beautiful arms bare as she 
raised them above her head; her gray 
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eyes like clear pools of dawn; the smile 
just breaking the perfect molding of her 
cheek. 

“Td rather look at you than twenty 
Venuses!” I cried; and she called me a 
foolish child, which | certainly. was, and 
ran out into the 
garden. One of 
the gardens, I 
should say; there 
were half a dozen 
of them, all 
walled from one 
another by tall 
screens of box or 
myrtle or thorn. 
This drawing 
room garden had 
a fountain in the 
middle, with 
some fierce-look- 
ing Tritons 
spouting water 
out of twisted 
shells. We made 
up a play, I re- 
member, say- 
ing that they 
were the faithful 
guards of the 
Venus, within, 
and that on 
moonlight even- 
ings she came 
out to bathe in 
the fountain, and 
danced afterward 
on the velvet 
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chintz—all the creatures coming out of 
the Ark, and wandering about in pale 
buff meadows set with blue trees; and 
the large bed, where we almost lost each 
other the first night ; and the deep alcove, 
where a long mirror glimmered dim and 
ghostly, frightening us 
horribly-at first and mak- 
ing us scream at white- 
clad apparitions, which 
turned out to be our own 
selves in our nighties. 
And the picture gallery 
—ah! the picture gallery, 
with its satin Copleys 
and velvet Stuarts; and 
its older portraits staring 
wooden and stolid for all 
the world like court 
cards (or so we thought), 
the ladies in ruff and 
stomacher, holding a 
rose, the gentlemen 
wigged and powdered, 
with a roll of parchment 
or a truncheon. We 
made very merry over 
these quaint old figures, 
and when, at the end of 
the gallery, we came to a 
red curtain hung just at 
the height of the por- 
traits, Ursula made sure 
that it was the 
ugliest of them 
all, so ugly that 
it had to be 
covered up. 


turf. We saw Mr. Vivian looking at us with kind, troubled eyes. Page 149 But when she 


Then _ there 
was the library garden, all roses and 
other fragrant flowers; bloom _fol- 
lowing bloom, so that the great room 
was like a posy all summer long, with 
never a cut flower in it. Mr. Vivian did 
not like to have flowers cut; he said it 
was an insult to Flora. He was so 
quaint and dear! 

And there was the dining room gar- 
den, very gay with geranium and scarlet 
verbena; because the room was rather 
dark, and he could not bear to cut the 
great willow that shaded it unduly. And 
—and there were other gardens. 

Then the wonders upstairs! The 
room where we slept (we could have had 
two apiece, but, of course, we must be to- 
gether), with its wonderiyl menagerie 


jumped on a 
chair and peeped behind the curtain, 
there was no picture there—only the 
mark on the wall of where one had hung. 

Yes, those first few days were perfect, 
packed full of wonder and delight and 
merry innocent girl play. I sometimes 
try to think of them and forget the 
rest, but that does not work. 

We saw little of Mr. Vivian except at 
meals, when he was always most courte- 
ous and kind, telling us stories, or listen- 
ing with an absent smile to the tale of 
our day’s sport and adventure. I think 
he forgot us mostly between meals, as 
we never liked ‘to disturb him; but old 
Goody Vixen was always ready for a 
chat and a gossip, and we would fly in 
upon her a dozen times in the day, beg- 
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ging for the key of this door, or the story 
of that cupboard, picture, toy, or treas- 
ure. We worried her, | sometimes 
thought, kind as she was. I was pos- 
sessed with the idea of something super- 
natural about the place. There must, | 
declared, be a ghost, or at least a foot- 
step or a rustle about so old a place, and 
I used to tease and beg for the story, 
which I insisted that she must know. 
This was the only thing that seemed to 
disturb the good old soul; she always 
grew peevish, and asked why we could 
not be content with what there was, with- 
out crying out for what there was not. 


“No ghost walks in Merlindale,” she 
said once, with strong emphasis. ‘“ No 
ghost walks in my good master’s house. 
No! No! They would not dare!” And 
then she seemed flurried and absent, and 
sent us off to look for peacock’s eggs. 

Though the library seemed to us the 
most beautiful room in the house, we 
were seldom in it, for, as I have said, Mr. 
Vivian sat there all day long; but in the 
late afternoon he would go out for a 
walk, or a sober ride on his sober cob, 
which was named Solon, and looked as 
if he could read Greek. Then, if Ursula 
and I were not in the rose garden, Or 

dancing in the 


We peeped in, but could see little for the dust and the dimness. Page 151 


drawing room, or 
playing ball in the 
pleached alley, 
we might slip in 
there for half an 
hour, to tiptoe 
about, reading 
the titles of the 
great folios, or 
dip into the 
smaller volumes 
here and there, 
speaking the 
while in hushed 
tones, afraid of 
disturbing Soc- 
rates, Aristotle, 
and the _ rest, 
dozing in marble 
on their pedes- 
tals. 

So, one after- 
noon, we _ were 
there. We had 
been out in the 
sun for a long 
while, and it was 
delightful to 
come into the 
cool dark of the 
great room, with 
the slanting rays 
of late sunlight 
glancing through 
the long win- 
dows, and the 
marbles gleaming 
cool and pale in 
theii niches. 

I had _ been 


maintaining my 


favorite theory-— 


me 
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the existence of some mystery in the 
noble old house—and Ursula was 
laughing at me, as was her wont. “ My 
dear,” she said, “ It is all mystery. Why 
can’t you be content, as dear old Vixen 
says? Every breath we draw here is a 
mystery. Every staircase leads to hid- 
den things; every panel hides—” she 
stopped and stood looking at me, as if 
struck into silence. She had turned to 
speak to me, and now stood with her 
back against a row of books, her arms 
spread lightly abroad, as was her way, 
her fingers playing on the shelf. I see 
her now, the whole figure light, electric, 
full of life and motion—and now sud- 
denly arrested, as if frozen with one cold 
breath. 

“ What is it?” I cried. “ Ursula, what 
is the matter?” She did not answer for 
a moment, only stood there with that 
strange look. Then she said, quietly, “ It 
moved !” 

“What moved ?” 

“ The shelf behind me; it is moving 
now !” 

It was true, and simple enough. Her 
fingers, playing along the edge of the 
shelf, had touched a spring. Very, very 
slowly, the masked door with the rows 
of laden shelves swung back, and we 
found ourselves looking into an empty 
room. 

Ursula’s mood changed, instantly. 
** Why, Grace,” she cried, “ I was fright- 
ened! Just for a moment I was really 
frightened ; but, oh, you have been right, 
all along. Here is the secret! Here is 
the mystery! Come on, quick, before 
anyone finds us!” 

I hung back, I could not tell why. 
Here was my wish come true, my ardent 
hope realized; and yet—I did not want 
to enter that quiet room. I was ashamed, 
though, to confess this, so followed my 
cousin quietly through the doorway. 
There we stopped and looked about us, 
our hearts beating fast, our hands, un- 
consciously, I think, locked in each 
other’s. There was little enough to see, 
was my first thought, half relief, half 
disappointment. A small square room, 
with a door and two windows, looking 
on a walled green space that I had never 
seen before. There was no carpet on 
the oaken floor; no furniture except a 
high-backed settle of some black wood, 
strangely but richly carved. This was 
all, I thought; then I followed Ursula’s 


startled glance upward, and saw the pic- 
ture. 

It hung over the fireplace, facing the 
door and the settle. The portrait of a 
young man, perhaps twenty-five years 
old, very handsome, and richly dressed 
in gray and satin, in the fashion of the 
eighteenth century. He sat by a table, 
with a book before him; behind him 
hung a heavy red curtain. His dark hair 
was plain, and tied with a black ribbon; 
his eyes looked straight forward. This 
much I saw at the first glance; I looked 
away and then looked back again. | 
don’t quite know how to give you the 
impression I gained at that second look. 
It was not the beauty of the pictured 
face, though I knew that I had never 
seen such beauty ; it was the power in it. 
The bright eyes were full of dark light ; 
the whole face, the whole lithe, graceful 
figure, seemed instinct with power, with 
life, with—with influence; I can’t find 
any other word that fits. 

At first I felt only this; but as I looked 
longer, I saw, or thought I saw, cruel 
lines round the curved lips, a subtle sneer 
in the half smile. And the light in the 
wonderful eyes was cold, cold—and yet 
it burned as ice burns. 

“Come away, Ursula!” I cried, pull- 
ing her hand. “It is a wicked picture; 
he was a wicked man, I know. Come 
along !” 

But Ursula did not move. Her beau- 
tiful clear eyes were fixed on the picture. 
She seemed unconscious of my presence. 
I was still pulling her hand, trying to 
drag her away, when a voice behind us 
made us both start. We turned and saw 
Mr. Vivian looking at us with kind, 
troubled eyes ; and, behind, the old house- 
keeper, her round face as white as her 
apron. 

“Tut, tut!’ said the old gentleman. 
“Dear, dear, dear! Come away, my 
children, come away! This is no place 
for you.” 

He took my hand and I followed him 
instantly, only too glad to get away from 
the mystery for which I had longed, but 
which, now that I had found it, terrified 
me beyond words. Ursula lingered a 
moment—only a moment. In _ reality 
only a few seconds passed before we 
were standing in the library, the shelves 
smooth and unbroken behind us, and Mr. 
Vivian still holding my hand and regard- 
ing us with that kindly, troubled look. 
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But Ursula was herself again, now, 
and she plied him with eager inquiries. 

“Uncle Vivian, what does it mean? 
Who is he, and why is he shut up here 
all alone? Why isn’t he in the picture 
gallery? Why, it is the most wonderful 
portrait—he is the most wonderful per- 
son I have ever seen, Uncle! How can 
you keep him shut up here?” She paused 
for lack of breath. 

Mr. Vivian’s answer came rather 
slowly, far too slowly for our eager 
spirits. For though I was frightened by 
the portrait, I was as curious about it as 
Ursula could be. 

“ Tut, tut!” said the old gentleman at 
last. “ Yes, yes, my dear, a pretty fel- 
low, a very pretty fellow; and, by all 
accounts, a very pretty rascal. Strangled 
his wife, I believe ; an ugly old story. At 
any rate, he is not fit company for dear 
little girls. Come away, child, come 
away!” 

“Strangled his wife?” cried Ursula. 
“ With those eyes? I don’t believe it, 
Uncle Vivian! It is a wicked slander.” 

“ He did it with his hands, I believe,” 
said Mr. Vivian, <iryly. “ They are more 
convenient, you know. He had beauti- 
ful hands, too; the Vivian hands.” He 
glanced at his own fine old hands, like 
carved ivory, and then at Ursula’s. 
“You have them, too, child,” he said. 
“Come and pour me some tea with 
them 

Not another word would he say about 
the portrait, except that it was very well 
where it was. But, after tea, when he 
had gone back to his books, we flew to 
the housekeeper’s room, and made a vig- 
orous attack upon Mrs. Vixen. Who 
was the original of the portrait? Why 
was it in there by itself? Why? What? 
Who? Where? When? We were deter- 
mined to pluck out the heart of the 
mystery, and the dear old lady could not 
withstand us, though she did her best. 
What was the sense, she said, in talking 
about it? It was the portrait of Vivian 
Vivian, as wicked a man as ever trod the 
earth. He strangled his lovely young 
wife because she would not give up all 
her property for him to gamble away. 
He was tried and convicted and should 
have been as high as Haman, but 
he had the subtlety of the devil, whose 
servant he was, and escaped from prison 
—it was supposed by corrupting the 
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jailer. That was all there was to it, and 

“Oh, dear!” cried Ursula. “Oh, 
Vixen, I don’t—I can’t believe it. How 
long ago was it? Two hundred years? 
Oh, that is long enough for all kinds of 
stories to grow. I don’t want to believe 
it, and I shan’t. But, even if it were 
true—even if he was bad, that is no rea- 
son for poking the picture away and 
hiding it, when it is the finest one in the 
whole collection. I am going to ask 
Uncle Vivian to let me put it—why, it 
belongs in the gallery! There is a place 
for it, don’t you remember, Grace? The 
empty space with the curtain before it? 
That is where it used to hang, and it 
must go back there. I shall ask Uncle 
Vivian at once.” j 

“Don’t ye do it, my lamb! Don’t ye 
do it, now!” cried Mrs. Vixen, in great 
distress. “ He wouldn’t hear to it. Not 
a moment he wouldn't, and reason good. 
Hush! Speak low now. I ought not 
to tell you this. I’ve never told it to a 
living soul, That picture used to hang 
there, sure enough, the black settle be- 
fore it. And there was a girl, a young 
lady, visiting the family ; and she was so 
taken with that wicked face she couldn’t 
keep away from it, nohow. And they 
found her one night, sitting on that 
bench, stone dead, and the marks of fin- 
gers in her throat. Then they took the 
picture away and put it in the little hid 
room, and there it stays and will stay, 
since Mr. Vivian can’t make up his mind 
to burn it, as he should. There, my 
lambs, never say I told you; but keep 
away from that hid room; keep away, I 
tell you!” 

Keep away! I asked nothing better. 
I had had enough of the mystery I had 
so coveted and never wanted to see the 
hid room or the portrait again. But not 
so Ursula. She still declared to me, 
though she said nothing more to Mrs. 
Vixen or her uncle, that she did not be- 
lieve the stories. Of course there were 
stories, she said, in so old a house. With 
such a wonderful, such a living portrait, 
it would be strange if there were not 
stories ; but she meant to see it again, jf 
only once. She had never seen anyth 
so splendid in her life, and see it she 
must. 

“But you can’t!” 1 said. “There is 
always someone in the library, now. 
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James comes and dusts it when Mr. 
Vivian goes out, or Mrs. Vixen is mend- 
ing the curtains, or something. Mr. 
Vivian doesn’t want us to go in, Ursula, 
and we ought not.” 

Ursula threw her arms round me, and 
pressed me to her. “ Dear little Grace!” 
she said ; “ dear little law-abiding citizen! 
You shall be good, you shall not tres- 
pass!” 
my ear, “I have the key!” 

“ The key?” I repeated. 

“The key of the outer door. It was 
in the lock, inside. I slipped back and 
got it while you were following Uncle 
Vivian out, like the good girl you are. 
Grace, Grace, you may do as you like, 
but J am going to see Vivian Vivian 

in,” 

She had her way! I could not stand 
against her, nor could I possibly betray 
her to her uncle. I even followed her, 
though most unwillingly, when she found 
and climbed the vineclad wall that shut 
in the dim, neglected garden that lay out- 
side the hid room. There was no gate 
in the wall, though we found traces of a 
gateway long since bricked up, and over- 
grown with vines. The garden was a 
dense tangle of shrubs and vines, with 
a narrow pebble path running round it. 
It must once have been a lovely spot 
indeed. It was lovely still, in a wild, 
ruinous way ; but there was a chill in the 
air so I thought, and I did not like the 
heavy perfume of some strange purple 
flowers that hung in profuse clusters 
about the tangle. There, opposite us, 
was the door of the hid room; there were 
the small windows, overgrown with 
vines. We pushed the leaves away and 
peeped in; but could see little for the 
dust and the dimness. Ursula turned the 
key in the lock. Slowly, with a shriek 
of rusty hinges, the door opened and the 
portrait leaped at us. I don’t know how 
else to say it. If it had seemed lifelike 
before it seemed absolutely living now. 
The eyes glowed with dark fire; the 
curved lips—were they parted before, i in 
that half smile, subtle, sweet, mysterious ? 
The exquisite hands Tay so lightly, they 
almost seemed to move; the whole lithe, 
graceful figure seemed to lift, to swa 
toward us; the crimson curtain behind it 
moved. 

“ Ursula!” I screamed, “ come away! 
It is alive! Come away!” 


Then suddenly she whispered in- 


I dragged her out of the room, I don’t 
know how. She was very pale, but she 
kept her balance, while I was in a kind 
of panic, breathless and stumbling. 

“You foolish child!” she said. “ It 
was only the light flickering on it through 
all the leaves. Let me go, Grace! I 
must go back to—to lock the door.” 

Oh,. Ursula, Ursula!’ I should have 
gone back with you. Instead, I hurried 
away, and climbed the wall in an agony 
of terror, calling to her to follow me. 
She came in a moment—or she said it 
was a moment—and though her cheek 
was still pale, her eyes were shining like 
lamps; almost as bright as those dark, 
soft, wicked eyes that, I knew, were 
gazing after us as we ran. 

Was it that night or the next? I can- 
not be sure. I awoke from sleep and 
missed Ursula from my side. I called, 
but there was no answer. I sat up in the 
great bed, and looked about the quiet 
chamber, bright in moonlight. Ursula’s 
clothes were gone, all but her little shoes, 
which lay as she had left them. A core 
of ice seemed to form at my heart, 
spreading and growing—hark! I heard 
voices; voices in the garden below. I 
crept to the window, and peered fear- 
fully out. The garden, our garden, as we 
called it, lay cold and white under the 
moon, empty of all save the roses. It 
was from beyond the wall that the voices 
came, that wall that we had climbed yes- 
terday. From the dim, deserted garden, 
from the tangle of poison-flowering 
shrubs, two voices came floating up to 
me. A man’s voice, deep and rich, infin- 
itely melodious, speaking softly yet ea- 
gerly, with an intensity that thrilled even 
through the cold terror at my heart. A 
woman’s voice replying, timid, fluttering, 
yet eager, too—my God! Ursula’s voice. 

I was not all coward, or I could not 
have done the thing I did then. I dressed 
myself quietly and quickly, forcing 
my hands not to tremble, my breath not 
to break into cries. I ran barefoot down 
the stairs—our own stairs, as we called 
them, leading to our own garden. As I 
ran out, a shaft of yellow light fell 
across my feet, and I knew, but did not 
think of it until afterward, that Mr. 
Vivian was sitting late in his library over 
his endless books. In the garden all was 
white and black. Clear silver of moon- 
light, dim black of mantling trees and 
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heavy shrubs. It all came to me, after- 
ward, but I saw nothing then. My whole 
soul was in my ears, hearkening to those 
two voices; the deep one pleading, pro- 
testing, persuading ; the other hesitating, 
asking, fearing. 

I ran across the garden. Silently, my 
soft dress making no sound, I climbed 
up by briar and tree trunk, and looked 
over the wall. I saw—I saw my cousin 
Ursula. She was walking along the 
pebble path, her bare feet twinkling on 
the stones. Her face was turned half 


toward me, as if looking at, listening to, 


someone at her side. Terror and de ight 
were struggling for the mastery in it. I 
saw no one else, but that she saw some- 
one I did not doubt for an instant. I 
only saw the branches on the further 
side of the path sway and part, as if 
something brushed against them. I only 
saw a flower fall, a twig crackle and 
break off, as if touched by sudden frost. 

They passed close beneath me, “ Ah, 
no! Ah, no!” she was saying. “I am 
afraid?” 

“ Afraid!” said the deep, sweet voice. 
“Afraid of me, my darling! You, who 
brought me back to life, just to look into 
your eyes, just to touch your hand? 
Afraid of your poor cousin? Ah, come, 
Ursula! Come with me, and let me show 
you, let me prove to you—” 

They passed on. They entered the 
open door. I hung theré on the wall, 
frozen with terror. My mind refused 
to act; my wits seemed turned to ice, 
with the rest of me. 


Suddenly—what sound was ‘hat? 
What smothered cry, choked into dread- 
ful silence? The ice in my veins turned 
to fire. I was over the wall im an 
instant. 

In another I was in the hid room, :see- 
ing, as I came, the wicked picture empty ; 
the crimson curtain rolling unbroken in 
the frame. 

My cousin was on the oaken settle; 
her head thrown back ; her beautiful eves 
staring, glassy; her face distorted with 
terror and agony. From her lips came a 
low, strangled murmur, and foam .was 
gathering on them. 

I flung myself upon it. I tore at the 
stony, cold fingers that were gripping 
that white throat, choking the life out of 
it. And as I tore and plucked, I 
screamed aloud with all the power of my 
shrill, childish voice, “Help! Help! 
Help!” 

A hurry somewhere nearby; a door 
thrown open; a gush of light, good, 
warm, homely, yellow lamphght; Mr. 
Vivian standing in the doorway, pale and 
trembling—the icy fmgers relaxed their 
hold on the white throat, stole softly 
from under my hands, were gone; the 
fair head drooped, fell to one side—I 
remember no more, 

That is all the story. We left Merlin- 
dale as soon as Ursula was well enough, 
and I have never been near the place 
since. You remember your cousin 
Ursula, girls; a stately, pale, beautiful, 
old woman, with always a band of black 
velvet round her throat. 
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The Life Story of an Ex~Widow 


Epitor’s Note—This stirring narrative, every word of which we believe to be true, found 


spontaneous expression in response to the “ Frank Word From An Ex-Widower” 


ober issue. 


N YOUR pages, not long since, a 


writer, an ex-widower, spoke of the . 


“vast amount of sympathy ” given a 
widow. Sympathy, temporarily, per- 
haps, but behind it is always the secret 
conviction in the mind of the sympathiz- 
ing friends that she will probably marry 
again, given “time to get over it.” And 
the world at large has a far from secret 
conviction that the widow is always seek- 
ing her consolation. She is a familiar 
figure on every funny page. In my own 
girlhood I have laughed at those absurd 
lines of Eugene Fields’s: 


“ An such a eye the widow hath, so hungry and 
so wan, 

As spying for ,another chance whereby she may 
catch on 


In my widowhood a terror of this in- 
terpretation from the world made me 
cheat myself pitiably of much that was 
natural and interesting. I knew that in 
the background of the consciousness of 
even my nearest and dearest lurked a 
comforting hope of my remarriage, for 
I was only twenty-six and fond of life, 
and my little son of four was not enough, 
perhaps, to fill it. I had overheard a 
very downright old aunt remark to my 
sister that “if Clyde must be taken it 
was a mercy he went when Alice was 
still so young she could get over it.” 
And when, three years later, I remarried, 
they one and all drew long breaths of 
relief, even while they thought a little 
less of my depth of character. Alice 
had “ gotten over it.” 

How much I had done so and the real 
history of my inner life is something 
that it would be impossible for me to 
share with any one of them. 

I married Clyde the day I was twenty, 
a year from my graduation from hi 
school. To this hour the sight of a Vir- 
gil or an English history brings back to 
me, not the recollection of light-hearted 
school times, but the thrill of old love 
letters read behind those covers, and the 
memory of long reveries over their 
opened, unseen pages. I have both a 
sigh and a smile for those times now. 
They held the most radiant happiness of 
my life, but if I had a daughter I would 


in our last 


pack her off to boarding school and col- 
lege before romance had material to build 
on, and I would wish for her such good, 
engrossing times that her girlhood would 
be prolonged and she would not drift 
into a life choice before her head had in 
some degree caught up with her heart. 

I do not mean that my marriage was 
unhappy. It was, in its beginning, so 
happy that I look back to it now as to a 
dream. But it was unwise, terribly un- 
wise. I was plunged into the thick of 
life without very much idea what it was 
all about, and when the realities began 
to press in on our Eden and prick some 
of the illusion bubbles, I suffered out of 
all reason. If I had been a little older 
and a little more experienced I could 
have saved us both from needless pain, 
and perhaps have given myself, now, less 
heartache to look back on. But I took 
trifles desperately hard. I had married, 
I thought, a hero, conquering the world 
for my sake, and when my hero evinced 
a frugal disposition and a most irritating 
way of looking at a gas bill in eloquent 
silence, with raised brows, I received 
and cherished a mortal hurt—and doubt- 
less developed some irritating ways of my 
own. It was all very childish, and would 
be so laughable now if time had not 
parted us beyond the ability to laugh to- 
gether at it! 

It was, perhaps, because 1 made so 
many frittering claims on Clyde’s con- 
sideration that when I came to have a 
real claim on it—before our child was 
born—he seemed to fail me. As a phy- 
sician his profession had stripped the cir- 
cumstance for him of much of its mys- 
tery and awe, and he pooh-poohed my 
fears, with a casual acceptance of my 
undergoing the common lot that made 
me desperately resentful. I had at times 
such a sense of utter loneliness as only a 
frightened girl could know. And I re- 
member being foolishly glad, in all my 
agony, that I was so ill and was alarm- 
ing him at last! It was ridiculous; but, 
you see, I was only twenty-two when 
other girls my age were graduating from 
college, on the threshold of their lives, 
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and, then, Clyde was not a very tender 
man. 

It was a simple fact that I could un- 
derstand and allow for now that I am 
older and saner, but then I let it wound 
me out of all proportion; for he had 
made so much of me during our engage- 
ment that I attributed his casualness to 


waning affection, and not simply to his* 


disposition. And another thing that hurt 
me was when I began to perceive that 
things that were sacred and spiritual 
to me were mere acts of the flesh to him. 
He was very tolerant to men and strin- 
gent to women. 

Am I giving an impression of criti- 
cism and discord? I do not wish to, for 
it is not the truth, but I am trying to 
analyze the things, the little miserable 
things, that marred that utter happiness 
we knew at first. For us the problem of 
adjustment was a difficult one because of 
our youth and sharp angles. As I look 
back to it now, my thought is, “ Oh, if 
I only had it to do over again! How dif- 
ferently it would all be done! How 
gentle, how sensible I would be! How 
little I would mind the molehills that 
seemed mountains then! . And then, 
perhaps, what happened would never 
have happened.” But that is something 
that I shall never know. 

After our little son was born we were 
very happy together, and yet, eventually, 
it was the child that began to separate us. 
Now that I was tied down I could not 
go out to meet Clyde as I had done, to 
run downtown for dinner with him when 
he was obliged to stay down at his office 
in the evening, or go off with him on 
whatever pleasure excursions his leisure 
permitted. Clyde had a restless passion 
for diversion, and I had been in the habit 
of accompanying him wherever and 
whenever he wished. We regretted this 
separation extremely, at first, and I blame 
myself now with bitterness, for I think 
I gave up too much time to the child and 
neglected the father. I would stay home 
because Baby was fretting over a tooth, 
when the nurse could as well have taken 
care of him, and I let Clyde go out. alone 
to the country club or for a trip in the 
motor when I should have gone with him. 
I know that this was the case. And, by 
and by, when the baby could better have 
been left, I was in the habit of staying 
home, and Clyde was in the habit of 
doing without me. And he seemed to 


have a great many things to take up his 
time. 

Then the summer the little one was 
three he seemed rather delicate, and my 
aunt urged the two of us to accompany 
her to Colorado for two months. Clyde 
was curiously in two minds about our 
going. Once he approved it, and again 
he begged me not to go, but to select some 
spot nearer home where the boy would 
be as well off, and he could come and 
see us over Sunday. But I was eager for 
a trip, and I reminded him how little I 
had gone about before my marriage, and 
how much other wives went now, and 
how much better it would be for the boy; 
and I went. But, at the last, I found it 
harder than I had thought, and I clung 
foolishly to him in the station and began 
writing to him as soon as we were on the 
train. 

But in those two months of absence a 
distinct change came over Clyde’s letters 
to me. They were constrained, perfunc- 
tory. Only when he wrote about .the 
baby’s health did he seem to write in his 
natural way. If I had been wiser—oh, 
how wise a girl needs to be when she is 
married to a man of Clyde’s impulsive 
temperament !—I wouid have packed up 
and gone back to make a happy home for 
my husband, but I did exactly the oppo- 
site. 

I was hurt, and I resolved to punish 
him. If he accepted my absence so readily 
I would stay a little longer, until he did 
miss me. I casually suggested a pro- 
longation of my stay, in my next letter, 
and, to my surprise, he assented 
promptly, even voluntarily extending the 
time. It was not anxiety for the boy’s 
health, for the little one was in splendid 
condition. Needless to say, I stayed, and 
my letter took on the autumnal frosts 
of those mountains. In fact, it was 
mostly of those mountains that I wrote— 
my letters were catalogues of sunsets and 
views. I really had little else to say, for I 
was not meeting many people, and I could 
not write out the old happy nonsense that 
used to fill my voluminous sheets. Some-' 
thing was wrong, I felt; but my analysis 
went no farther than the fact that Clyde 
had grown indifferent. Lo 

Finally, however, my return became a 
housekeeping necessity. I could not sit out 
there on the mountains forever, eating 
my silly heart out with pride and grief, 
and at last I packed my trunks and came 
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home. It was to the boy that Clyde gave 
the greater welcome. His manner to me 
was peculiar. He was more thoughtful 
and courteous than ever before, but he 
seemed to my sensitiveness to be self- 
conscious and continually jesting and 
talking against time. Often he avoided 
me. 

A terrible despair seized hold of me, 
then. I had many morbid hours before 
my more vigorous nature was roused and 
common sense asserted itself. I looked 
back on our past and tried to see it un- 
derstandingly, and I blamed myself for 
much that was ungentle and cold and 
selfish. If I wished to be more desired I 
must be more desirable. I would rather 
have died than have breathed a word to 
my family of any sense of estrangement, 
but I took some lessons out from a sane 
article in a woman’s magazine, and I 
tried to make myself again, in Clyde’s 
eves, the girl he had married. 

Happily I had recovered my health, 
which had been delicate since the boy’s 
birth, and I felt well and normal again. 
Poor health is the bitterest handicap a 
wife can know. I made myself as attrac- 
tive as I could, and our house as pleasant. 
I said to Clyde frankly that I felt as if 
we were beginning again and getting re- 
acquainted in many ways, for late cir- 
cumstances seemed to have contrived to 
separate us. I remember the peculiar 
look he gave me. “ If one can,” he said. 
The words puzzled me. I did not think 
we had drifted so disastrously far 
apart. It seemed to me that the richest 
part of our lives was before us and was 
within our reach if we would only take 
the pains to stretch out and grasp it. 
And so it was. For I understood Clyde 
more and more, and if my love for him 
had lost that blind fervor of my girlhood, 
it was a better love, more comprehend- 
ing, more selfless. I think now that 
those days that followed were the best 
in some ways that we ever knew. Clyde 
fell in with my mood. He attached him- 
self to me more than he had done for a 
long time, and there were moments when 
his tenderness was greater than ever be- 
fore. We seemed to grow back into 
each other’s ‘hearts. Our love had an 
element of thankfulness, as if we had 
escaped some danger. 

And then he was taken from me. He 
was run over by a motor as he was 
crossing the street. They took him to a 


hospital and notified me. I remember 
how unsuspectingly I went to answer 
that phone. When I reached his side he 
knew me; he murmured a few half in- 
distinct words. That was the end. I 
closed our apartment and took my child 
to my father’s to live. 

I was stunned. The world went black 
around me. And then as I was going 
through the heart-breaking task of look- 
ing over Clyde’s old papers I came upon 
letters written to him by another 
woman. They were love letters, and 
were written that last summer of my ab- 
sence. The writer was a trained nurse. 
I remembered vaguely having heard him 
speak of her—but not for some time. 

I was a woman who seemed twice 
stabbed to death. At the first I struggled 
with an overwhelming sense of the im- 
possibility of the thing. Clyde—my 
Clyde! It had never entered my head 
that such wretched tragedy could ever 
shadow our lives. That sort of thing, I 
had always proudly taken for granted, 
was for another sort of people. 

The realization of the truth left me 
strangely cold. I reasoned it over and 
over in terrible clearness. So that was 
why he did not want me to come home, 
I thought; why his manner to me had 
been constrained. When had it com- 
menced? The acquaintanceship had 
dated from some time; evidently they 
had been thrown more and more to- 
gether, and Clyde had had unfettered 
leisure to drift into intimacy. Like a 
frozen thing I went about my duties. 
My child was small comfort to me then; 
he seemed only to occupy the outer 
brain. The inner one was incessantly 
thinking, thinking. And what suffering 
those thoughts were! I shrank instinc- 
tively from the idea of that other 
woman, and yet my mind crept irresis- 
tibly back to her, torturing myself, won- 
dering what charm it had been that had 
taken my husband from me. I wondered 
how much he had cared for her. The 
letters had not a tone of deep feeling, 
and I came to the conclusion that I feel 
is true—that the affair had been a reck- 
lessly impulsive one of propinquity and 
attraction. Yet the very littleness of 
that seemed to cheapen my dead husband. 

I went about in a dream, and all the 
time I said nothing, shrinking from every 
mention of Clyde, busying myself with 
the boy and with a thousand petty duties 
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of the moment.. I knew that I must em- 
ploy. myself, and wear out my restless- 
ness. I felt as if each instant’s occupa- 
tion that filled. my mind was just so much 
of a reprieve from the terrible oppression 
of thought that was always pressing, 
pressing in on me. [ did not ery, or if I 
did, it was only cold, slow tears that 
slipped from under my eyelids as I sat 
thinking. A. great weight that would not 
dissolve was in my chest. Every week I 
went to the cemetery and put flowers on 
Clyde’s grave, feeling it all horribly un- 
real. that Clyde was down there under 
the earth, his eyes closed, his face col- 
orless and wan as I had: seen it last. 
Sometimes I felt as if I should go mad 
and dig down to him and hold him in 
my arms to warm him to life, and: beg 
him to tell me if he really,. really loved 
me, or if those last precious weeks had 
been only remorseful penitence. 

In the spring, when the lease of our 
apartment expired, I went back to. it to 
pack up our things. And there, sittin 
on the floor of those rooms. where I ha 
been. so happy, mechanically sorting and 
putting away old clothes, | came on an 
old. blue. bathrobe of Clyde’ 'S, and. some- 
thing seemed to come up in my throat 
and choke me. I put my head. on those 
dear remembered folds, and cried my 
heart out. The terrible stony bitterness 
of the past months seemed to dissolve. 
Unhappy I was, would always be, about 
it, but the worst agony of it went out of 
my. heart then, and only my love for my 
husband. and my grief at his loss re- 
mained. Clyde; the Clyde I had loved, 
seemed. given. to me again. IL excused 
him; I made allowances; I blamed. my- 
self ‘eagerly. And I had been to blame. 
T had taken his love for granted, making 
small attempt to retain it, small effort 
to understand. I had stayed away, and 
left Clyde to fight what had been. his 
temptation alone. Remembering how 
he had clung to me after our return, I 
was grateful for the sanity that had 
made me make over our lives, and. had 
given me the memory of those few 
weeks.. And it seemed that death was 
doubly cruel. in taking Clyde at that very 
time of reunion. 

I do not peed. that, in forgiving and 
excusing all that was past, I have been 
able to shut the hurt out of my heart. I 
can never forget. I cannot bear the 
sight of a trained. nurse; the glimpse of 


the uniform brings too bitter memories. 
And an irremovable shadow has dark- 
ened the very brightest of the past 

That summer I yielded to the advice 
of my family, who, with all their loving 
patience; must have found my sorry 
ee rather a damper, and took my 
ittle boy to the Maine coast. I found it 
a difficult experience. I was so young a 
widow that the least kindness to me or 
the boy from some friendly man attracted 
instant attention. Behind my back I was, 
v naturally, called, “the young 
widow,” and I winced. at the name that 
seemed to make light of my loss and. label 
me with a class. I did not get om very 
well with many of the women. They 
were too eager to “sympathize,” and I 
shrank from any intrusive expressions. 
At the first invitation they would have 
condoled. with. me, inquired into. particu- 
lars and overwhelmed. me with. details of 
their own family losses. What 1 wanted, 
what I needed, was to be let off all. that 
sort of thing, and live as normal and sane 
a life as possible. L tried, for my little 
boy’s sake, to be just as cheerful as could 
be, and. I succeeded. so; well that on my 
return. I heard a care-free young cousin 
confide to my aunt that “ Alice seemed 
able now to sit up and take notice.” 

So. I lived very much to my boy and 
myself through the next months. I had 
meant to make myself indispensable in 
the old home, but I have often noticed 
that no married woman returns to the 
home the same essential part of it as 
before. My father was very busy and 
occupied ; my aunt, who had kept house 
for him for fifteen years, did. not care for 
assistance, and had probably more 

estions than she relished from my 
ol er sister, who was. married and lived 
in the next block. a! only brother was 
about to be married. From the height of 
his experience he informed me one day 
that I really ought to accept “old 
Arthur” now, and have a home of my 


own, 
“Old Arthur” was. the affectionate 


term. that he had for my father’s junior 
partner, an old family friend. He was 
only six years older than I, but there 
was a. kind of steadiness and reliableness 
about him that one usually associates 
with more mature years. I have said 
nothing of him all this while, yet it was 
to him that I owed most of what was 
pleasant in those days. He did not in- 
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trude m me nor attempt to give the 
impression of paying me particular atten- 
tion,. but his thoughtfulness was around 
me at every turn. He brought the books 
he felt would interest and stimulate me, 
and because he thought that playing was 
good. for me he urged me continually for 
a little music—though he was tone deaf! 
He was.always beautifully patient of my 
treatment of him where a vainer man 
would have shown resentment, for at 
times I grew insupportably weary of his 
well-meant suggestions and everlasting 
solicitude, and. often showed an. irritable 
impatience. 

But, as. I grew to know him better, it 

me impossible for me to hurt his 
feelings, for a kinder and a bi 
hearted man never lived. He was a large 
man physically, and there was something 
of the quality of the Newfoundland in 
his: steady devotion. I was grateful and 
touched by his real kindnesses to myself 
and little son, who worshiped him, but 
I could not let him goon so, and tried to 
make him understand it. I had a diffi- 
cult time. He informed me bluntly that 
he asked nothing of me but to be my 
friend, and: that if I found him worthy 
of friendship there was no “reason on 
heaven or earth why I should not accept 
it. He was pathetic in his iteration of 
his lack of claim on me. But, behind this 
guard of friendship, his. real feeling for 
me was very apparent, and it seemed 
tragically sad to me that such a man 
should be giving his best to a woman 
who had: given her best to another, and 
had nothing now to give him or any man. 
I agreed, of course, to go on being 
friends, but I kept out of his way a good 
deal more, and he kept more out of mine. 
Whenever I did see him I found a real 
pleasure in his society, for I had few 
friends now with whom I felt thoroughly 
at home. My girl friends were generally 
planning trousseaux and weddings; and 
other men friends I had none, and I 
made none in my sensitive horror of 
being considered to be seeking “ conso- 
lation.” 

It was chiefly on Arthur’s account— 
to leave him free for that nice girl who, 
I hoped, would come along and take him 
off my. hands—that I decided to spend 
my summer in Switzerland. It was now 
nearly three years since Clyde had died. 
My little son, of course, and my married 
sister accompanied me, and we had a very 
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placid, quiet time in lovely out-of-the- 
way places. Twice only I wrote to 
Arthur, though I missed the letters that 
he might have written me. His pen was 
as delicate and skillful as his tongue was 
blunt, and his letters were generally full 
of drollery. 

The first person we saw on the dock 
in New York was Arthur. He begged 
my forgiveness for coming to meet us 
unauthorized, but he had happened to be 
in the vicinity at a health resort, getting 
over an illness of which he had given us 
no hint in his stray communications. It 
appears he had been quite sick indeed, 
there at his forlorn city boarding house, 
and had. gone to a hospital without tell- 
ing any of his friends; and as soon as 
he was able to travel he had come to the 
shore to: recuperate. Arthur had always 
been well, and, except for his feeling for 
me, immensely self-sufficient, but now in 
his weakness the loneliness of his life was 
pathetically apparent. I pitied him, and 
I showed it too much to him, for that 
night his self-control vanished, and for 
the first time he told me all that was in 
his heart. He had loved since he first 
knew me, when I was engaged to Clyde, 
he said. He begged me to let him take 
care of me and my boy. I told him that 
it was impossible. 

That is just what it seemed to me— 
impossible. I was sacred to one man. 
I had been all his, even if he had not 
been all mine. I could not, and even if 
I could I would not have wished to, love 
again. My heart was too tired. Yet 
though my flesh and spirit quivered 
away from the idea of being Arthur’s 
wife, some part of my mind occupied 
itself in reflecting what a good, wise 
father he would be to my boy. 

After the first warmth of my home 
coming I found things more unsatisfac- 
tory than ever. My aunt, who had 
adored my little son as a baby, began to 
find fault with him playtimes, now, as 
too boisterous, and was continually in- 
terfering. We became slightly antipa- 
thetic, as two grown women in one house 
are apt to be. I began to long for a 
tar of my own. But it was not this 
onging nor any petty friction that made 
me decide to marry again. I did not 
really decide to do so. I suppose the 
elements of the decision were already 
there, secretly at work, but it was a sud- 
den warm outgoing of sympathy for 
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Arthur that actually drew the words of 
consent from me. He loved me so much. 
Every woman knows that peculiar ten- 
derness for the man whose love she has 
been forced to disappoint, and the in- 
stinct to give happiness where happiness 
is so desperately craved is innate in us 
all, for strength or for weakness. It 
came over me suddenly that I had noth- 
ing better to do with my life than to give 
it to Arthur. There was no good that I 
could ever do that would be as worthy 
as to make a home for this strong, tender 
man to whom I had so long brought 
suffering. I agreed to marry him as soon 
as possible. 

That second engagement was vastly 
different from the rose-colored affair 
that seemed so long ago. I winced at the 
ineyitable comparisons, and I shrank 
mafiy times from that wedding which 
every day was bringing closer. But 
I made no attempt to defer it. I 
was too sorry for Arthur, too fearful 
of hurting him, too acquiescent to 
this as the best solution now of life for 
me. 


We were married and took a house, 


in the suburbs. I cannot see where a 
man can take a second wife into the 
house where the -first has been loved. 
Every nook must have its associations. 
With Arthur I took an absolutely new 
environment; and I will never forget 
the chill with which my heart sank when 
I crossed the threshold of that new home, 
a second time a bride. As Arthur went 
about the rooms, showing me changes 
and improvements he had ordered, it 
seemed to me simply incredulous that I 
should be his wife. But, to my happiness 
now, I hid any hint of that feeling from 
him. A woman who marries again must 
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make up her mind to an affectionate, 
half-unconscious deception. 

Arthur had asked little of me, and I 
had promised little, but I found that to 
make him truly happy, as I had pledged 
myself to do, I must give him more. And 
I tried to make up to him in every out- 
ward way for that inner lack of which 
I was conscious and which I was afraid 
he must sensitively divine. Curiously 
enough, I have been a much better wife 
to Arthur than I was to Clyde. We have 
been married five years now, and have 
had two children, one of whom was soon 
taken from us, and every day of those 
five years has brought us closer into sym- 
pathy and love. Arthur has been to me 
the truest, kindest husband that a man 
can be to a woman, and the deep security 
of his love fills me with a sense of haven 
after a stormy time at sea. I have come 
to care for him dearly. It is the love 
which writers in general have agreed to 
call maternal in woman, though they do 
not appear to call paternal the same qual- 
ity of tenderness and anxious protective- 
ness in a man. 

I cannot pretend that I have com- 
pletely forgotten the past. I remember ; 
but the poignancy of it all is mercifully 
dulled. Sometimes it seems unconquer- 
ably strange to me, as Arthur and I sit 
planning, half laughingly, the things we 
shall be doing when we are gray-haired 
folks and the children are grown up, 
that it should be Arthur with me and not 
Clyde—Arthur, a man whom Clyde 
scarcely knew or cared for, now pos- 
sessing Clyde’s wife and planning for 
Clyde’s son—but I do not let myself 
think of such things. The one who mar- 
ries again must turn the key in the door 
of the past, and not linger at the keyhole. 


A Sh-eulogy 


By Katherine Estelle Collins 


Poor old shoe! 

How many days I’ve scen cf you! 

Danced and tramped to death, you lie 

Heelless, soleless, broken tie, 

Stubbed and scratched and cracked; 
yet I 

Hate to give you up. Somehow 


You're a part of me. I vow! 

These new pumps are going to make 
My poor feet just simply ache! . 
They may be all right for style— 

I shall wear them—but meanwhile, 
When pure comfort I'd pursue, 
Give me just a plain old shoe! 
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THE WOMAN WOLVERTON 


Gald by Herself 


Chapter I 
WOLVERTON DAYS 


NE night, six years ago, as I sat 

mending a pair of small, shabby 

pants, the door was thrown open 
and my husband dashed in. I thought of 
bad news, but he took a glance at my 
anxious face, laughed, then bent down 
and kissed me. 

I felt my cheeks flush hotly. (During 
twenty years of humdrum, married life 
a husband’s loverlike ways are-apt to be 
forgotten. He seldom thinks of it, but 
the wife does—many a time.) Lemuel 
took the worn little trousers from my 
hands, flung them into the workbasket, 
and pushed it aside. He laughed again, 
drew a chair up to the table, laid his 
arms upon it, and stared at me. His face 
was radiant. For a second I thought he 
had been drinking. Still, in all my life, I 
have never seen Lemuel the worse for 
liquor. 

“What's the matter, Lem?” I said. 

He took both my hands between his 
own. “ Polly,” he asked, gravely, “ how 
would you like to be a congressman's 
wife?” 

“ A congressman’s wife!” I repeated, 
perplexedly. “I don’t believe, Lem, I 
should like it. Why?” 

“Tf things go through as they began 
tonight, that is what you are slated Sr: 
little woman.” 

I was so astonished that I sat for a 
minute in silénce, staring at my husband. 
His face had actually changed. Lines 
graven on it by the toil and anxiety of 
long, hard years seemed to have faded 
out. He looked like the laughing, mis- 


at 


chievous boy who used to sit behind me 
at school, thirty years ago. Suddenly 
he leaned over and poked the fire into a 
blaze; he was too excited to keep still. 

“ Does it mean, Lem, we would have 
to go to Washington to live?” 

* That is what it would mean, dear,” 
he said, gravely. “It would mean a 
career for me, and for you, too; a big 
place in the political world, and a circle 
where the children can grow up to be 
somebody. It will be mighty different 
from Wolverton.” 

“We have been very happy in Wol- 
verton, Lem.” For one dreadful mo- 
ment I felt as if home were slipping 
away from under my feet. 

“Yes,” there was a tone of disdain in 
his voice, “as happy as a man can be 
boating around in a small pond when he 
wants to be sailing the broad ocean.” 

“ Tell me, Lem,” I asked, perplexedly, 
“ what happened ?” 

My husband has a way of getting to 
hig feet when he is excited. He tossed 
off his coat and began to walk about the 
room. 

“There was a convention over at Cot- 
tonwood tonight,” he began. “ Ker- 
shaw tried to nominate Decker again. 
The majority turned him down—fiat. 
My name was put up, and in ten minutes 
the nomination went through. They had 
suggested Weed of Pipestem and Kline 
of Panola, then at the last moment I was 
trotted out—a dark horse. It fairly 
took me off my feet.” 

“You said yesterday this Decker 
would get the nomination.” 

“T did not know yesterday how he is 
hated in some quarters. He lost ground 
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fearfully last session. He broke a lot 
of pledges. To my peg et thinking he 
is getting plumb lazy. rs. Decker has 
not helped the situation. She hurt him 
in all sorts of ways. He lost votes be- 
cause she snubbed women whose hus- 
bands helped elect him last campaign. 
It is simply a case of the high nose with 
her. That isn’t your way, old woman.” 

“A high nose would ruin my looks 
altogether,” I confessed. ‘‘ But won't 
there be a strong Democrat running 
against 

“Shelby of Live Oak is the Demo- 
cratic nominee; only, sentiment is strong 
against him, he’s had so much corpora- 
tion work.” 

“You never did corporation work, did 
you, Lem?” I asked. 

“No,” and he laughed. “I never had 
the chance. I would probably have 
snapped at it if it had been offered. Pure 
luck kept it from me. Nothing counts, 
these days against a man who is politi- 
cally ambitious like a corporation job.” 

“T would not set my heart on elec- 
tion if I were you,” I advised. 

“ You don’t know much about it, little 
woman,” he said, cheerfully. “In this 
district a Republican nomination is much 
the same as an election. Say, don’t 
bother with that mending, Polly ; get Bob 
new breeches tomorrow. The tight-wad 
days are almost over, thank goodness.” 
Then he tossed a bill upon the table. 

I laughed, but picked up my work 
again, and the needle flew in and out 
while Lem walked about the room, lay- 
ing plans for the future. 

“ This scrap of a room is like Wol- 
verton,” he grumbled. “ I can’t take five 
steps across it. If it were not pitch dark 
I would go out and tramp the prairie.” 
For an hour I listened to the outpouring 
of plans. Lemuel was close to the door 
of the White House when I interrupted 
him. 

“TI thought a congressman’s one 
thought was the good of his country?” 
I suggested. 

“So it is. Only, no matter how 
much patriotism a man has, he must 
think first of himself and his family.” 

Then he sat down, pulled a bunch of 
papers from his pocket, and began to 
read. The lamp started to smoke; he 
was so deep in politics he did not notice 
when I trimmed it. 

I sat there stitching and thinking, not 
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so much of the future as of the past. 
My thoughts went back to the beginning 
of our lives together ; to our simple wed- 
ding in the little Baptist church. We 
would rather have had the ceremony at 
home, only Lemuel and I had taught so 
long in Wolverton that everybody wanted 
to see us married, and they could not be 
crowded into Mother’s little house. 
Since Lem was a boy he had wanted to 
study law, but it takes time and money, 
so instead he went at teaching. All the 
time he was studying, and before we 
married he passed his examinations. We 
did not go on a wedding trip; we had no 
money for that. Lemuel just moved 
over to Mother’s home, so there were 
three of us to keep house instead of two. 

A week later he hung out his shingle 
on Main Street. Country folks may feel 
like going to law, but it is a luxury they 
can't often afford, so at first Lemuel’s 
practice was a pretty slim one. Reuben 
Marshall had grown up with Wolverton, 
and about all the law work needed in 
Keith County went to him. I knew it 
would take a while to make good, so with- 
out saying anything to Lem, I asked the 
committee to hold the school for me. In 
the fall I went back to teaching. Lem 
was terribly set against it, but he soon 
owned up that we couldn’t have lived 
any other way. That first year about 
all he took in just paid the office rent. 
Old Marshall got so rheumatic he could 
not walk, so he sent for Lem one day and 
asked him to go into partnership. That 
made things a bit easy, and I gave up 
the school, for little Densie was coming. 

I said “easy.” It never was easy. The 
children kept coming. We wanted them, 
and welcomed them, and loved them, but 
there were days when I wondered how 
they were to be clothed and fed. The 
year Bob was born—it was a panic year, 
I remember—all we had to live on was 
three hundred dollars. We owned our 
little home; Mother left us that when 
she died. Lemuel was always looking 
for great things to happen. He had 
planned them so often that somehow I 
felt over Congress as I had about other 
schemes. 

He suddenly looked up from his pa- 
per. “I didn’t tell you, Polly, who put 
my nomination through. It was an old 
friend of yours.” 

“ An old friend of mine?” 

“ Yes—Senator Trent.” 
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“Senator Trent! Why, Lem, I never 
met him but once, and I’ve always felt 
like apologizing for that once.” 

“He called me to his room at the 
Wolf’s Head this afternoon and had a 
talk before—things happened, ‘ Shipe,’ 
says he, ‘ I am going to see that you have 
the nomination. We need men of your 
sort in Washington.’ ‘I don’t know 
why you should have picked me out, 
Senator,’ I said. ‘I have no record.’ 
‘You have a record here in Wolverton,’ 
says he. 

“*T had not supposed a Wolverton 
record would count,’ I confessed. 

“* A good record stands for the same, 
whether it was made in a little town or 
a great city. What the district wants is 
a man who is not afraid to be honest, 
who lives straight, keeps within his in- 
come, and minds his conscience. Be- 
sides, you have the right sort of wife 
back of you.’ Then I thought of that 
day last spring when he—” 

“Tl never forget it,” I broke in. 
“ You were a sight ; he caught you white- 
washing the henhouse. Then to think 
of your bringing him in to dinner when 
we were eating in the kitchen! All we 
had was frizzled beef with biscuits and 
gingerbread.” 

“Tt seemed to catch him; he said he 
hadn’t had such a meal since.” 

Weeks after, when Lem was off 
electioneering, the Senator came again. 
He sat an hour on the porch with me 
and talked. There is something differ- 
ent—every woman knows I am speaking 
the truth—between silly compliments 
and words that warm the heart or fill 
the eyes with tears. 

“You make me think in many ways 
of my mother, Mrs. Shipe,” said the sena- 
tor. “ I owe everything I am to her. For 
one thing, she had your brand of hos- 
pitality. You see, I haven't forgotten 
that day you invited me to dinner, offer- 
ing what you had, without one word of 
apology. There was a simple dignity 
about everything my mother did that 
we do not often find today. Still, she 
was a poor, plain woman. She and 
Father came West on their honeymoon 
in a prairie schooner. The pioneer man 
hewed the timber and built the house, but 
it was the woman who made the home 
in the wilderness. The West has to 
thank women like my mother for its 
greatness today.” 
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So long as I live I will never forget 
that talk with the senator. He made 
me see things in a new light. Somehow, 
up to that time, I had not felt eager 
about going to Washington, or having 
Lemuel become a public man. 

“ Don’t fancy, Mrs. Shipe,” he said, 
“that you’ve got to change in any way. 
Don't try to make yourself over to look 
like or act like certain women you will 
find in Washington. Some of them are 
nothing great in the way of models. I[ 
am counting on you, as much as I am on 
Lemuel, to help the state. We speak of 
our congressmen as representatives. I 
remember, at a dinner in Washington, a 
woman grumbled when I spoke of her 
husband as a representative. ‘I like 
congressman far better,’ she confessed ; 
‘representative sounds so backwoodsy.’ 
‘ My dear lady,’ I said, ‘think of what 
representative stands for. It means the 
one man we pick from twenty thousand 

ple, so brainy, so honest, so patriotic, 
and full of lofty ideals, that he is worthy 
to represent us in Congress!’ I don’t 
know whether she understood or not. We 
want you to represent the best women of 
the West, as your husband will repre- 
sent our best men. I preach this home- 
spun sort of doctrine all the time. A 
society guy in the East once called me a 
‘funny old duck.’ She didn’t count.” 

That night I lay awake for hours 
thinking over the senator’s talk. I knew 
it was as true as preaching, and I deter- 
mined to help my husband as much as 
any woman could. Still, I would not, 
even if it were to take us into the White 
House, live over again the three months 
before election. 

It is not the outside world that gets 
the brunt of a man’s moods. Lemuel is 
as good a man as the average; still, like 
half the men in the world, he feels 
that home is the place to thresh out 
troubles and disappointments. One day 
he was away up in G; the next, down 
below A flat. What hurt me was the 
way the papers took us up. Everything 
in our past life was raked over, even to 
me teaching for the first two years, and 
Lemuel’s coming to live in Mother’s 
house. Shelby was fighting mad at hav- 
ing anybody of such small account as 
Lemuel lined up against him. “If it 
had been Moberly or any man with a 
record,” he confessed in an interview, 
“T could have swallowed it; but a $500- 
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a-year, pettifogging little crossroads law- 
yer—it’s like dueling with an inferior.” 

The lies they told and the stories they 
hatched went into every paper in the 
state. I always did, and always will, 
hate having my private affairs in print. 
They told about Jennie Weston, a girl 
Lemuel was once engaged to. She jilted 
him cruelly, but they gave a different 
version of the story. The worst thing 
was when they said Lem’s father died in 
the penitentiary during a sentence for 
forgery. It was taken back the next 
week, and the paper apologized, confess- 
ing it was another Shipe family,” who 
were neither kith nor kin to us, only 
some folks who read the big front page 
story never saw the little item of a denial. 
In the end, though, it made votes for 
Lemuel instead of Shelby. 

Election day I went round doing my 
work as usual. It was ironing day, and 
there was a bigger basket of clothes 
than there had been in months. Never 
in my life was I so thankful for work 
as'that morning. If I had been a rich 
woman, with nothing to do but fold my 
hands and wait for news, I should have 
gone mad: While the irons flew over 
faded little frocks and blouses I did a 
lot of thinking. I worked close to the 
open window, for the kitchen was hot. 
It was one of those warm, rainy days 
that come occasionally in November, and 
the drip, drip, from the bare stalks of 
the woodbine sounded like a rhythm. I 
began to iron in time to it, as you dance 
to music. That made me smile; it 
showed how absent-minded I was. I 
knew that downtown, over in Cotton- 
wood, and all through the district, men 
were thronging to the polls. Lemuel’s 
hopes went down below zero when he 
waked in the early morning and found 
it was raining. 

* Why?” I asked. 

* Rain brings a Democratic victory, 
every time,” he said, glumly. 

‘Do you mean that Republicans won't 
h’ist an umbrella and go out to vote on 
a day like this?” I asked. 

* That is about the size of it.” 

“ Then if I were you,” I advised, “I 
would tie up with a party that had some 


‘backbone.” 


He was just going out at the side 
door. He laughed and came back to 
kiss me. 


* Polly, girl,” he begged, * wish me 


luck. If you had not stood by me 
through the rainy days of life, my cour- 
age would have gone up the spout long 
ago.” 
“ Nonsense!” I cried. “ Wolverton is 
full of folks who are no rainy day 
friends of ours.’ 

I watched him go down the path in 
the orchard. The drip from the apple 
trees pattered on his umbrella. As he 
shut the gate he waved his hand. I was 
shaking out the red tablecloth then, and 
I waved it at him. He nodded and 
turned away. It was so still, except for 
the rain, that I could hear his quick 
steps along the narrow plank sidewalk 
that led to town. 

The children took lunch to school with 
them, so I had a long, quiet day ahead 
of me. As I worked I was longing and 
praying for Lemuel to win, yet I dreaded 
moving East with a terror I can never 
tell. Mother had always preached to us 
children that it was not money or birth 
or position that counted; it was what 
men and women made of their lives. 
Still, I dreaded the thought of going into 
a great fashionable city and trying to fill 
a place for which I was never cut out. 

Two nights before election I hinted 
to Lemuel that it seemed foolish, if he 
won out, for us all to go East. “ Don't 
you believe it would be better for the 
children and me to stay here for the first 
year, till we get a bit ahead? It would 
cost you so much less to live if you were 
alone ; then the journey means hundreds 
of dollars.” 

I can see now the startled way he 
looked up at me. “ Polly,” says he, “ if 
you and the young ones don’t go with 
me, I'll pull out now. I can’t face that 
sort of loneliness—two thousand miles 
from home.” 

If it had not rained folks would have 
been running in on me all day long, but 
we live two miles from town, and there 
is no nastier walking anywhere than the 
gravel road on a wet day. Every horse 
in town was on the dead trot till six, 
taking men to the polls who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t walk. So I was spared visi- 
tors. I was glad to have it so. Many a 
time work is better company than folks. 
When the children got home I had all 
the excitement anyone could have wished 
for. Election had come between them 
and their studies all day, I guess. About 
five o’clock Lemuel sent Johnnie Wirt up 
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with a note. “I don’t know when I'll 
get home,” he wrote. “They have run 
a wire into a room at the Wolf’s Head, 
and returns will come in here. You and 
the children eat supper alone. As soon 
as I have news—win or lose—I’ll be 
home as fast as a horse can carry me.” 

It had stopped raining. The air was 
chill as winter, and the stars were shin- 
ing. I made a blaze in the fireplace; 
Lemuel loved a fire, and I knew it would 
look good to him whether the district 
had gone Republican or Democratic. 
The clock struck eight; still there was 
no news. I was nervous as a witch, 
but I saw I would have to shut down on 
my own feelings, for the children were 
as restless as myself. 1 got them round 
me, and, sitting there in the firelight, I 
began to ‘tell them the story of Hans 
Andersen’s Little Mermaid. I had read 
it aloud so often I almost knew it by 
heart. It makes me smile now to think 
of where I stopped. The old grand- 
mother had just caused eight large 
oysters to cling to the little mermaid’s 
tail. ‘“ They hurt,” cried the mermaid. 

“ That is no matter,” cried the grand- 
mother. “One must always suffer for 
one’s pride.” 

Then came the sound for which we 
had been listening. The gate that led 
through the orchard clicked. We ran 
to the door. Densie flung it open. A 
radiance from the firelight flooded the 
porch. 

“ Father!” cried the children 

“I’m coming,” he called. We heard 
him splash into a puddle near the gate. 
Then he laughed, and I knew he had 
won, I felt for one moment as if my heart 
had stopped beating. It was the first 
step in the transition of -our lives. 

The children clutched at their father 
and hung about him. He did not stoop 
to caress one of them till he had taken 
me in his arms. “ Polly, litthe woman,’ 
he whispered, “I am very happy. We 
licked Shelby by a big majority. The 
senator and the district helped like 
bricks, but you’re the winner. Folks 
trust me—they love you.’ 

With the children still hanging on 
him, he began to rush about the house, 
lighting a lamp in every room. 

“Are you going to illuminate, Lem?” 
I asked. 

“We must be ready to welcome folks. 
It is not Wolverton alone that is at my 


heels; half of my constituents are on 
their way here.” 

The way he threw back his head and 
said “ my constituents” made me laugh. 
Then I cried, “ Lem, I’m not dressed for 
company, neither are the children. I’m 
not fit to be seen in this faded pink 

ingham.” 

“Mother,” he said, “ you’re as sweet 
as a primrose in that faded pink ging- 
ham. Besides, Wolverton knows you 
best in your everyday clothes. You 
haven't a minute to dress. Listen, here 
they come.” 

From away down the gravel road came 
the music of a brass band; voices were 
shouting ; I heard men and women laugh. 
Through the darkness we could see the 
glare of a hundred torches bobbing 
about. The crowd was right upon us, 
thronging through the orchard. Every 
qualm I had about the future went. We 
were not a new congressman and his 
wife. We were simply the folks Wol- 
verton had neighbored with all our lives. 
Then they came flocking in—men and 
women who, as little boys and girls, had 
come to school to Lemuel and me. There 
was the old minister who had married 
us, and his gentle, lady wife; the doctor 
who had brought comfort into our home 
sO many times; Lawyer Marshall, lame 
as he was; Senator Trent; and a lot of 
county men I had never met before. The 
little postmaster of Wolverton, who 
moved about his office like a pompous 
pouter pigeon, unbent himself to make 
gracious speeches; even old Nancy who 
had taken care of all my babies, came 
clear from Cottonwood to shake our 
hands and wish us happiness. 

I felt as proud as Lemuel did, only it 
was a trifle different. He was a politi- 
cian who had come through a hard bat- 
tle and won. I was a woman who had 
lived a quiet life, and who knew very 
little about politics. Still, everything that 
was offered us, the loyalty, the trust, and 
the love, made me very happy. I stood 
it bravely, till the senator took my hand 
and led me to the bay window. Then I 
began to see folks through a mist of 
tears. 

“Get on a chair, Mrs. Shipe; we 
want to see you,” shouted somebody in 
the crowd. 

The senator laughed, then he jumped 
on the windowseat and drew me up be- 
side him. 
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“Tt is ladies first,” he cried, in that 
hearty voice of his. “ Though Lemuel 
Shipe carried our district by a majority 
of eleven thousand votes, he is not the 
only pebble on the beach. This little 
woman who stands at my side is his 
righthand man. Life is no walkover at 
our nation’s capital, and he needs all 
the help and encouragement she can 
give him. I have known moments when 
a bunch of learned men were not such 
good advisers as one woman—when she 
was the right sort of woman. Shall I 
tell you my idea of the right sort of 
woman ?” 

“Go ahead, Senator,” cried a man be- 
side me. “ The women need a bit of talk- 
ing to once in a while, much as we men.” 

“Well,” began the senator, “ the right 
sort of woman has plain, common sense ; 
high, honorable ideals; brain enough to 
make her companionable ; innate refine- 
ment; rare gentleness; and, what we 
men lack, the brand of intuition that has 
been called feminine. Any woman pos- 
sessing such gifts and knowing how to 
use them wisely, has a clinch on rights 
that amounts to a good deal more than 
legislation can give her. Pauline Shipe 
has grown up among us; she has educated 

many of you; she has been a loyal friend 
and a kindly’ neighbor. More than one 
man in the district, while casting his vote 
today for Lemuel Shipe, had in mind, 
as I did, that not only were we sending 
one of our best men to represent us in 
Congress, but with him goes a helpmate 
who stands for the best type of women 
we raise in our ‘great woolly West.’ 
Now, three cheers for our new congress- 
man and Mrs. Shipe.” 

While I stood there I thought of many 
things ; of how proud Mother would have 
been if she had been spared ; of the hard 
days when we almost had to go without 
the necessities of life; then I was won- 
dering what the future held for us. 
Lemuel reached up and took my hand 
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before the senator ceased talking. When 
I glanced down at him I remembered 
my lover and bridegroom, for his eyes 
were full of pride and gladness. 

It was midnight before it was all over 
and the children were in bed and asleep. 
When Lemuel went out to lock the doors 
he called from the porch, “ Mother, come 
out and see the stars.” 

He put his arm about me while we 
stood looking up at the clear sky. “I 
was thinking,” he said, with a laugh, 
“what a different time the folks had 
after last election when they went out 
to Decker’s. I was there with some 
men. They were keeping open house. 
Mrs, Decker wore a queer, red dress she 
brought from Paris. A dozen women in 
fine togs stood in line shaking hands and 
smiling. An orchestra was playing, and 
the porch looked like a lawn party with 
its Japanese lanterns. In the dining 
room, waiters were serving a supper and 
pouring champagne.” 

“I wish I had thought of it; I could 
have baked a lot of stuff today as well 
as not,” I said, regretfully. ‘ They did 
not get much here, though I guess the 
cider barrel is empty and we have not 
a doughnut or cooky left.” 

“It was not the same sort of crowd 
that came here. I don’t know what Mrs. 
Decker would have thought if George 
Eagle or old Betty Stiles had butted in 
at her jamboree.” ; 

“ Mrs. Decker does not know anybody 
in that strata. She would tell you so, 
— yet—I believe I like our strata the 

st. ” 

“You’re a rank Democrat, Polly, in 
spite of where I stand today. Only,” 
Lem’s voice grew earnest, “every word 
the senator said about you tonight was 
God’s truth. If God will help me, and 
you will stand by me, I'll walk straight, 
no matter how hard a job it is.’ 

“T believe you will, Lem,” I said, 
solemnly. 


(To be continued) 
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CENTURY 


of 


N THE farther confines of the 

Bois de Boulogne, at the heart of 

a hill estate shaded by venerable 
trees, but enjoying ravishing glimpses of 
the oxbow of the Seine, and of the ter- 
raced gardens of Saint-Cloud, and the 
fortified heights of Mont-Valérien across 
the river, stands the dainty debonair 
chateau of Bagatelle, which the eighteen- 
year-old Comte d’Artois constructed in 
sixty-four days, on a wager with Marie 
Antoinette, and decorated with the 


choicest handiwork that the kingdom of 
his brother, Louis X VI, could afford. In 
this exquisite setting the National So- 
ciety of Fine Arts, which holds the great 
annual Salon of the Champ de Mars, has 
installed, for the spring and summer, a 
retrospective exhibition of children’s 
likenesses, covering something more than 
a century. 

Here more than two hundred masters 
present two or three times as many typi- 
cal children of the periods included be 


The Two Sisters. From a painting by Mademoiselle Breslau 
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tween the dates 1789 and 1900: laughing, 
crying, nursing, sleeping, romping, day- 
dreaming children; children in the com- 
pany of their animal pets, their dolls, and 
their toy soldiers; children dancing 
rounds, conning lessons, caring for 
younger brothers and sisters; rolling in 
the hay; bird nesting in the trees; bath- 
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ing in the surf; receiving the wholesome 
chastisement of the rod; masquerading 
in the costumes of their elders. Rarely, 
if ever before, have the instincts and the 
aspirations, the pleasures and the pains, 
the naivete and the cunning, the timidity 
and the boldness, the generosity and the 
selfishness, the sensitiveness, the grace, 

and the freshness 


of littlke men and 
little women been 
evoked so com- 
pletely under a sin- 
gle roof. 

America is bril- 
liantly represented © 
at Bagatelle by Sar- 
gent (one-time pu- 
pil of Carolus- 
Duran), Whistler, 
Alexander  Harri- 
son, John Alexan- 
der, Miss Mary 
Cassatt, who “ likes 
to depict babies and 
young mothers 
against backgrounds 
of the flowered 
hangings of dress- 
ing rooms, amidst 
bright linen, tubs, 
and china, in smil- 
ing intimacy,” and 
who has been so far 
adopted by the 
French that ex- 
Premier Clemen- 
ceau lately pro- 
nounced her “one 
of France’s artistic 
glories;” and by 
Elizabeth Nourse, 
who “puts into 
humble home scenes 
her own sentiments 
of goodness, of 
charity, of devo- 
tion, and of thank- 
fulness.” 

It is worthy of 
note that practically 
all the exhibits at 
Bagatelle seem to 
have been executed 
con amore. There 
is scarcely a picture 
or a sculpture in the 


Ict that reveals the 
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slightest’ trace of 
having been done to 
order. The trail of 
the serpent of mer- 
cantilism is gloriously 
conspicuous by its 
absence. This is due 
in part, perhaps, to 
the fact that the 
heart of the most 
hardened art practi- 
tioner is softened by 
the presence of a 
juvenile sitter; but it 
is due more, prob- 
ably, to the fact that 
most of the works 
exposed (particularly 
the modern ones) 
are loaned by fam- 
ilies, not by galleries, 
and that their orig- 
inals are the artists’ 
own children, or the 
children of their fel- 
low-artists, or of 
their intimate friends. 
Thus, we have three 
or four successive 
generations of the 
Dubufes, portrayed 
by the paternal brush. 
We have Albert Bes- 
nard, painted by his 
mother; the daughter 
of Lucien Simon, by 
his friend John Alex- 
ander; the boys of 
Pailleron, by his 
friend Sargent; and 


the list might be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

_ Besides furnishing capital illustrations 
of the different art movements—classi- 
cism, romanticism, realism, aaturalism, 
symbolism, impressionism, neo-impres- 
sionism, etc.—which have succeeded one 
another during the last century in the 
country the most keenly alive of all 
countries artistically, the Bagatelle ex- 
position also illuminates history amaz- 
ingly. The plump and rosy faces of 
those ill-starred scions of royalty—Louis 
XVII, the prisoner of the Temple whose 
fate is one of the pet puzzles of histo- 
rians, and the Duc de Reichstadt, whose 
futile, pathetic career is the theme of 
Edmond Rostand’s L’Aiglon—confront 


Jour de Fete. From a painting by J. A. Meunier 


the visitor at every turn. The two boy 


heroes of the Revolution—Agricola 
Viala, killed on the banks of the Dur- 
ance near Avignon, while he was trying 
to cut the cables of the pontoon bridges 
to prevent the Royalists from crossing 
the stream; and Joseph Bara, shot near 
Cholet in the Vendée for crying “ Vive 
la République!’ when ordered to cry 
“Vive le Roi!”’—are almost equally 
ubiquitous. And there are many more 
infantile portraits of historical char- 
acters. 

The Bagatelle exposition has a num- 
ber of claims to notice other than those 
already dwelt upon, but its dominant 
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interest lies in the capital opportunity it 
affords for comparing the attitude 
toward childhood of the beginning of the 
twentieth century with that of the end of 
the eighteenth century. In France, as 
in the other progressive sections of the 
world, a great and constantly increasing 
amount of attention, based upon an 
aroused consciousness of the social sig- 
nificance of the child—a conciousness 
that is based, in its turn, upon a larger 
conception of the solidarity of humanity 
—is being devoted to child study, child 
science, child protection, etc. This pre- 
occupation—a preoccupation amounting 
almost to an obsession—of the age with 
child welfare is amply reflected in the 
modern works at Bagatelle, which pre- 
sent, in this respect, a signal contrast 
with the ancient ones. 


The eighteenth-century masters were 
mainly bent on glorifying royal, or at 
least noble, youngsters; and when, per- 
chance, they deigned to occupy them- 
selves with the offspring of ordinary 
people, they seemed to feel called upon 
to atone for this breach of propriety by 
conferring upon them something of the 
gentility of their betters—by convention- 
alizing them, in a word. If they made 
an effort to fathom the souls of their 
little plebeian sitters, they made an equal 
effort to disguise with frills and furbe- 
lows the fact that they had done so. 
Ignorant of, or indifferent to, the role 
played by the humble child in the social 
economy of the race, the essential big- 
ness of their subjects escaped them. 

Compare, for instance, the children 
of Jean Baptiste Greuze, probably the 
leading child portraitist 


of his time, with the 
children of Eugéne Car- 
riére, the greatest of the 
recent interpreters of 
materni and = child- 
hood. he former, al- 
though undoubtedly the 
better painter of the 
two, technically speak- 
ing, attributed to the 
most modest of his sit- 
ters a species of ele- 
gance, which is charm- 
ing, no doubt, but which 
is obviously factitious. 
The latter, on the other 
hand, saw his sitters en- 
veloped in a poetic haze, 
a sort of aura, which not 
only reproduces _per- 
fectly the soft atmos- 
phere of interiors, but 
which symbolizes the vital 
and intimate relations of 
the subjects with all 
other creatures, and even 
with all things. Car- 
riére deliberately 
duced his palette to the 
simplest terms in order 
to express his feeli 

more freely, in order to 
flood his — with his 
universal sympathy. 
“ With 
Georges Rodenbach, 


At Twilight. From e painting by Paul Chabes 


“the very fingers have 
elongations that brood; 
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The First Bath. A recent Salon painting by Paul Chabas 


they are clasps that have the air of grip- pretations of childhood are to be seen 
ping a treasure.” at Bagatelle are: Devés; Guillaume 

A similar great-hearted hu- 
manity characterizes in an 
eminent degree the presenta- 
tions of motherhood and of 
childhood of a goodly number 
of the artists represented in 
the four principal annual ex- 
hibitions. To mention only a 
few of scores, it characterizes 
the work of the sculptors Con- 
stantin, Meunier, and Jean 
Dampt; and the painters, 
Charles Cottet, Léon Lher- 
mitte, Raffaelli, Jean Geoffroy, 
Poulbot, Steinlen, Forain, 
Mademoiselle Breslau; and 
notably the sublime frescoes, 
symbolizing human suffering 
and divine consolation which 
Albert Besnard has painted 
for the chapel of the Francis- 
can hospital of Berck-sur- 
Mer, in gratitude for the re- 
covery of his own boy from a 
supposedly incurable attack 
of tuberculosis. 

Among the contempora- 
neous artists (and under this 
head must be placed several 
10 longer living) whose inter- 
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Dubufe; Gervex; Roll; Montén- 
ard; Fourié; Louis Picard; Aub- 
let; Garrido; Rixens; Georges 
Picard; the Parisianized Belgian, 
Alfred Stevens ; the Swedish Zorn; 
Courtois and Dagnan-Bouveret. 
whose overfinished canvases have 
been compared, not inaptly, to 
highly polished furniture; Henner, 
admired the world over for his pure 
and poetic nudes; the impression- 
ist, Renoir, who has been accorded 
the honor of a special room at this 
year’s Venice exhibition; Hébert, 
who died in 1908 at ninety-one 
years of age from a cold contracted 
while he was sketching out-of- 
doors; Léon Lhermitte, famous 
for his peasants; Pierre Carrier- 
Belleuse, famous for his __bal- 
lerinas; Eugéne Carriére, who, 
long too poor to hire models, 
studied childhood __ incessantly 
in his home, and who died 
in 1906, after a heroic three years’ 
struggle with cancer; the statua- 


Pierrette. A portrait by Pierre Carrier-Belleuse 


ries, Falguiére, Charpen- 


tier, Bourdelle, Saint- 
Marceaux, and Carriés; 
Rodin, universally recog- 
nized as the greatest 
sculptor of the age; and 
Bartholomé, whose mag- 
nificent Monument to 
the Dead, at the entrance 
to the cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise, is one of the 
master works of the 
present generation. The 
Bagatelle exposition has 
also charming child fig- 
ures or groups by six 
painters whose prime ar- 
tistic motive is decora- 
tion. Namely: Albert 
Besnard, the leading fres- 
coist of France and prob- 
ably of the entire world, 
now that Puvis de Chav- 
annes is no more; Boutet 
de Monvel, idolized by 
the children of lands far 
separated for his naive 
pictorial presentations of 
the career of Jeanne 
d’Arc; Aman-Jean, who 
provides his figures with 


delicate, more or less 
symbolic backgrounds ; 
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Maurice Denis, a primitive astray in 
the twentieth century—a sort of 
modern Fra Angelico; Louise Bres- 
lau; and Victor Koos. Here also are 
pleasing works by the four eminently 
fashionable _portraitists: Jacques 
Blanche; Antonio de la Gandara, 
Paris-born in spite of his Spanish 
name; Joseph Weerts; and Carolus- 
Duran (real name Charles Durand), 
of whom the unpretentious Henner, 
ridiculing his ambition to pass for 
“the first gentleman of France,” ex- 
claimed, “ Charles Durand! Caro- 
lus-Duran, when he paints! Cara- 
colus-Duran, when he is horseback! 
And Carambolus-Duran when he is 
playing billiards!” 

The collection of pictures and 
sculptures at Bagatelle is supple- 
mented by a seductive retrospective 
exhibition of children’s clothes and 


The Grandmother's Kiss. A sculpture by Jean Dampt 
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The Bath. From a painting by E. Rosset-Granger 


Maternite. From a painting by E, Carriere 


children’s playthings—touching remind- 
ers of first kisses and first emotions— 
which render the spot so dear to mothers 
who have lost their little ones that they 
frequent it very much, as if it were a 
shrine of maternal affection. Here, 
under glass, may be seen a complete set 
of the toys of L’Aiglon, the King of 
Rome; a silver tea set, bearing the arms 
of Louis-Philippe, which belonged to the 
Comte de Paris in his boyhood; the first 
little shoes of the Duchesse de Parme; 
the first little shoes of the Duc de Bor- 
deaux; babies’ caps stiff with silk and 
gold; long, brocaded babies’ dresses, 
pantalettes, and farthingales; dozens of 
baptismal and first communion robes of 
richly embroidered lawn; and scores of 
beautifully wrought and carved babies’ 
rattles, of exquisite or fantastic design. 
Here also are rebuses, riddles, puzzles; 
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various card games in their boxes and 
cases; dolls, of course, and dolls’ trous- 
seaux in bewildering variety; dolls’ 
kitchen, dining room, parlor, and cham- — 
ber sets; dolls’ breakfast, dinner, and tea 
services, in pewter, porcelain, and the 
precious metals; dolls’ clocks and cande- 
labra; numerous detached dolls’ houses, 
and an entire transparent dolls’ village 
of twenty-two pieces ; boys’ sets of tools ; 
innumerable wooden, papier-maché, and 
lead soldiers ; and—will you believe it ?>— 
a fair-sized guillotine, which was given 
a child as a New Year’s present in 1794, 
and with which he and his little play- 
mates actually decapitated dolls, and 
what is worse, kittens. And this shud- 
dersome object is eloquent of the differ- 
ence between the attitude of eighteenth- 
century France and that of twentieth- 
century France toward childhood, 
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Little Songs of Home 


Eyes 


Eyes are very strange indeed! 
Eyes are traitor things. 

They can sow too many a seed 
Of dragon’s teeth—or wings! 


He looked over, she looked up, 
Sudden, innocent. 

Then he almost dropped his cup: 
She clear crimson went! 


That was all, but what a moil 
All that quiet day! 

How their hearts began to boil 
Kettlewise, away! 


It was nothing in the world, 
And they knew it, too. 

Yet—a flame about them curled 
Till it scorched them through. 


Eyes—mere traitor eyes! Alas, 
They are curious things! 
From that glance above her glass— 
Dragon's teeth?—or wings? 
FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS. 


Then and Now 


I used to think, when I was twenty-one, 
A gypsy's life would be the greatest fun. 
I thought I'd like to wander in the sun 
From its first ray until the day was done. 
A house seemed stupid. I preferred a 
camp— 
In theory—a rushlight to a lamp. 
I enviously admired every tramp 


Who could be gayly hungry, cold, and 
damp. 
Of sinking ships, of falls from mountain 
peaks, 
I loved to read; of crimes by murder- 
ous sheiks, 
Of the masked burglar who the silver 
seeks. 
Byron seemed fine because he helped the 
Greeks. 
By these when I was young my soul 
was fired, 
While all who heard me felt extremely 
tired. 


Now that I’m forty, gray instead of 
brown, 

And all my comforts being of the town— 

Electric fans or silken eiderdown— 

A gipsy seems as silly as a clown! 

If, with a telephone and cabs to hire, 

With open plumbing and steam heat for 
fire, 

I hear a youth extol the wind and 
mire, 

I really think the fellow is a liar. 

The same with books—“ best sellers” I 
abhor ; 

A. young man buys them often by the 
score! 

I even can’t stand Dumas any more; 

He'll rave of Shadowed; or The Miss- 
ing Door. 

And yet—ah, me!—like many wiser 
men, 
How gladly I'd be twenty-one again! 
KATE JORDAN. 


Impotence 


His baby cries were hushed upon my 
breast, 
And in my arms were soothed all 
childish woes; 
His boyhood’s fears to Mother were con- 
fest, 
The eager lad’s unrest found here re- 
pose. 
But now in vain, though I dare flood or 
fire 


I cannot give my son his heart’s desire. 


O Years that steal our little 
away! 
Stern Time, that thrusts them forth 
to fare alone 
Upon Life’s highway, while we mothers 
stay 
Watching, but impotent to guard our 
own. 
Poor mother love, that does not fail nor 
tire 
Yet cannot. give my son his heart's de- 
sire! 
MABEL THORNTON WHITMORE. 
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How to Buy Textiles 


The American Housewife at the Mercy of the Tradesman. A Letter 


Which States the Needs of the Average Housewife 


Mr. Editor—1 was duly impressed, while-visiting in Holland, by the judicious manner in which 
the young women of the family went about their marketing and shopping. Each article had its 
test,-each material its standard. The entire system of housekeeping, in each of several middle- 
class homes, was a matter of regulation and familiar rule. 

Since that journey I have bought no single article without inquiry as to the place and manner of 
its manufacture, its relative quality, possible flaws or adulterations, whether it was an imitation 
of a better article, the possibilities of advantage accruing to a higher-priced variety, the estimated 
wearing strength, and as many facts as were ascertainable. 

I have found a large number of salespeople who knew practically nothing of the characteristics 
of the goods handled. Numbers were obliged to seek information of those higher in authority. 
Wherever I found a man who knew his stock, its merits and its faults, there I purchased. What 
I want to do is to purchase intelligently, not to buy because this is pretty, and that is cheap, and 
the other may come in handy some day. For instance, I turn to my mother with a list of ques- 
tions suggested by views of several sets of trousseaux : 

“Why do you touch linen to your tongue? 

“Which do you choose for wear, and which for appearance, Irish, Flemish, Scotch, or German 
linen 

“Is it cheaper or better to buy napkins to match the cloth? ~ 

“Is unbleached linen ever desirable?“ 

“ Are fringed or hemstitched articles durable and practical ?~ 

“Need my limited outfit include linen sheets and pillowcases?“ And many more questions. 

My mother will give a half-way satisfactory reply to my queries. She will say: “I have been 
to buying at the best stores, where I can trust the firm to sell 

“I know good things when I see them, but I cannot give you reasons. 

pa tick I must have better knowledge than such empiric statements. Surely the world has advanced 
since my mother's mother and her mother's mother began telling the daughters. 

I visit the library. The librarian courteously informs me that I shall find complete informa- 
tion only in the technical books and journals relating to the linen trade. These are not accessible, 
either in price or convenience. I turn in despair to the columns of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE. What can you do for us, you comforter of toilingwomen? Can you show us how 
more wisely to expend the wherewithal for which our men-folk delve? Can you secure for us 


writers who know their goods, their market, and their customers’ tastes? 


Virginia Lane. 


The Situation Which Confronts the Most of Us 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


HERE is very little difference, 

Madam. A little difference in 

quality, that is all,” depreciat- 
ingly answers the salesman to the cus- 
tomer whom he fears to lose because of 
the high price of the goods. A little fur- 
ther down the counter may be heard, 
“This piece is very much better than 
the other in every respect. It is well 
worth the difference in price.” This 
customer the discerning salesman thinks 
will pay the higher price. 
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And between them is the customer 
who is willing to pay for good value, but 
who wishes to receive the value she is 


paying for. How is this consumer to 
know that she is buying goods which are 
all that they are represented to be? 
How does she know that the salesman 
has not jumped to the conclusion that 
she will not purchase the goods unless 
one is satisfied that the inferior article 

“just as good”? Or that she will 
oa the higher price provided he can 
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make her believe she will receive ‘even 
more than a proportionately better value, 
and that the cheaper piece is inferior? 
Salesmen, and in this general term we in- 
clude saleswomen, are very often better 
judges of human nature than they are 
of the durability and stability of the 
goods they are paid to sell. 

It is not difficult to conclude that the 
only method of satisfying oneself that 
one is receiving an equivalent in goods 
to the money spent is through the royal 
road of knowledge. But how? That is 
the question the reader is probably ask- 
ing already, and she certainly would ask 
it with enthusiasm if she had dipped 
even slightly into the mysteries and fas- 
—— of the absorbing subject of tex- 
tiles. 

It is a subject which the men and 
women interested in the education of the 
coming consumers have considered 
worthy of serious consideration, as is 
shown by the courses and time devoted 
to it at Teachers College of Columbia 
University and other advanced institu- 
tions of learning. At the Speyer School 
connected with Teachers College, where 
the industrial experiments along educa- 
tional lines are being tried, the study of 
textiles forms an important feature of 
the curriculum. It is taught to the 
youngest children with their sewing, and 
they imbibe it as naturally and easily as 
they do the instruction in hemming, tuck- 
ing, and basting. 


How Children Learn to Buy 


It is partly play to them, and yet in 
the years to come it will be an asset with 
a money value, for a penny saved is a 
penny earned, and the woman who buys 
thoughtfully, judiciously, and with an 
eye to the future is helping her father 
or her husband quite as much financially 
as if she were earning that money. These 
children will not buy a piece of goods 
merely because it pleases their eye or 
they might want it some day. 

They have studied the history of the 
goods they are buying, and they have 
knowledge founded on fact of the value 
received. They have had wool and cot- 
ton, flax and silk, in their hands as raw 
materials. They have taken the wool 
and washed it. They have combed it 
and they have carded it as well as they 
could with hand implements, and they 
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have even tried their little hands at 
spinning. The same simple processes are 
repeated with the cotton, the flax, and 
the silk. As they progress from grade 
to grade this instruction becomes more 
specific and more technical. They are 
finally taken to the mills and watch the 
process “from the ground up,” as they 
say in the manufacturing world. Then 
they realize just how complicated and 
extensive the manufacture of textiles is. 
“T don’t understand how they can af- 
ford to sell cotton cloth under a dollar a 
yard,” one woman remarked after her 
trip through one of the larger cotton 
mills. They learn also just where it is 
possible to cheapen the process, and 
where adulterants can be used. 

On their return to the classroom they 
are shown the tests for adulteration, be- 
ginning with the simpler ones which any 
woman can apply, to the more compli- 
cated chemical tests which have the ad- 
vantage of being surer if more difficult. 
Even adepts in the cotton and linen busi- 
ness will tell you that many of the old 
tests to which our mothers cling are not 
by any means infallible, and that they 
have tried them many times and been 
fooled. 

The question of price is next consid- 
ered, and although prices are variable a 
scale is given below which it is not pos- 
sible to make certain types of goods 
which will look well and wear well. The 
student is shown (and she has already 
proven for herself by the previous 
knowledge she has gained) that when 
goods of that type are sold under a cer- 
tain figure they are adulterated or are 
inferior in some important essential. By 
this method she is enabled to judge the 
quality of her goods as well. With all 
these facts before her she can decide 
discerningly whether she prefers to buy 
for the money she can spend a good 
piece of cotton goods, we will say, or 
one of the cheaper grades of linen. It 
may resolve itself into a personal de- 
cision, but in either case she knows 
exactly what she is purchasing and the 
amount of service she may expect. 


The Secret of Recognizing a Bargain 


A well-known buyer has said that in 
the long run a woman gets just what she 
pays for, with the exception of high- 
grade novelty goods. If she pays a low 
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price for a piece of goods, believing 
that she is getting a bargain—and a bar- 
gain is very dear to the feminine heart— 
she often buys an inferior article. This 
does not mean that there are no such 
joys in life as bargains, for we all know 
that there are. At the end of the season, 
for instance, when a shop does not wish 
to carry over to the next season a large 
stock of: goods, it is always possible to 
buy these goods cheaper than earlier in 
the season when the demand was active. 
It is well to remember that these bar- 
gain sales are the best kind of rummage 
sales for the shops. Goods are adver- 
tised at a large reduction. The goods 
advertised are on the counter—some of 
them—but there are others there as well, 
and the others are the regular goods 
always sold at the low price advertised. 
The woman who gets the bargain is the 
woman with the knowledge and discern- 
ment to pick out the higher price goods, 
the bait, as it were, of the sale. 


How Goods Are Adulterated 


The buyers claim that very few women 
realize that goods selling for, say, five and 
a halt cents a yard are actually cheaper 
in quality than those selling for six cents 
and very often cheaper than the half- 
cent difference. In other words, if the 


. customer is willing to pay the extra 


half cent she buys an article which will 
give just that much more wear, and very 
often twice as much wear. Nothing is 
cheap that is not going to give the service 
represented for it or demanded of it. 
It .is on this point in particular that all 
the buyers and manufacturers are elo- 
quent. They even go so far as to de- 
clare that women are not willing to pay 
for the better grades of goods, and that 
if the price is low the customer is sat- 
isfied, regardless of the quality. Their 
contention is that women will not be- 
come experienced and discriminating as 
customers unt‘! they realize that when 
they pay a low price for goods they are 
purchasing inferior materials. When 
you learn how easily goods can be cheap- 
ened, by inferior dyes, the careless 
handling of the bleaching fluid in cot- 
tons and linens, the fillings of starch and 
gum in silks as well as cottons and 
linens, and the use of shoddy, grass, 
wood pulp, and other adulterants in 
woolen materials, you will not be sur- 


prised that the demand for cheaper tex- 
tiles has been answered in this way. 

One method of protection for the con- 
sumer is by brand goods. A piece of 
goods that boasts a brand name has the 
name and that of the manufacturer 
stamped on the selvage. To bring his 
goods prominently before- the ultimate 
consumer, the retailer, and the jobber, so 
that each may create a demand for them, 
the manufacturer spends large sums of 
money in advertising. The statements 
concerning his goods made in these ad- 
vertisements he is compelled to live up 
to if he wishes to be successful. It 
would be poor business policy for a 
manufacturer to spend money in adver-- 
tising and then permit his goods to dete- 
riorate. By a brand name, therefore, the 
consumer may expect uniform quality. 

There are instances where she does not 
receive goods which are all that they are 
represented to be, although they have 
been sold to her under a brand name. 
There are certain jobbers who have 
brand names. They have their goods, 
however, made in different mills, and it 
could not be expected that these differ- 
ently manufactured fabrics would run 
uniform although they are always sold 
under the brand name. 

Another method employed to deceive 
the consumer is that of the manufacturer 
with one small mill bearing the brand 
name. _This mill cannot manufacture a 
half, sometimes not a quarter, of the~ 
goods sold under the brand name, and 
those made in other mills may be quite 
different in quality from the small 
proportion actually turned out by the 
brand mill, though they are all sold under 
the brand name. 

It is impossible in the limitations of 
this introductory article to discuss the 
pros and cons of the unbranded goods. 
Very little discernment is necessary to 
realize that in unbranded goods, as a 
rule, there is a wider margin of profit 
to the retailer. This affords the shops 
numerous opportunities to sell the same 
grade of goods at varying prices with- 
out the consumer being aware of the 
fact. Where there is, therefore, no 
record for the protection of the customer 
the field is open to unlimited deception 
and fraud if the manufacturer is not 
honest. Here we find the cheap dyes, 
the use of the cheaper yarns, various 
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HOW: TO BUY TEXTILES 


methods of cheapening and quickening 
the process, and the use of adulterants. 
All of these phases of the manufacture 
of textiles it is the intention to take up in 
detail in later articles. 

New Revelations in Dyes 

The progress of dye alone is intensely 
interesting. During the last few years 
it has been very rapid. It is now pos- 
sible to procure a fast color. Some col- 
ors retain their dye better than others, 
and with this class the manufacturers 
are constantly experimenting. Certain 
cotton goods are now manufactured tub 
proof and sun proof. They can be washed 
with strong soap and hung in the sun, 
retaining the same freshness and vivid- 
ness noticeable in the goods when eae 
Just how all this has been accompli 
reads almost like a romance. 

In window draperies which are con- 
stantly exposed to the ardent attentions 
of the sun these fast colors are most 
essential. They can only be procured by 
the better grade of dyes, so naturally one 
cannot expect to find them in the cheaper 
curtain materials. The combination of 
cotton and wool in window draperies is 
very often not practical on account of 
the different manner in which the sun 
affects the cotton and wool fibers re- 
spectively. Again, we have an interest- 
ing tale if we trace the presence of cot- 
ton in woolen and silk materials. A 
simple test for the presence of cotton 
consists in breaking the fibers. A wool 
fiber will pull apart, really stretch out, 
while the cotton fiber breaks hard. 
Again, there is the burning test, by which 
former generations bought their woolen 
goods. If the fiber burns quickly, leav- 
ing little or no ashes, it is cotton, for 

_woolchars. But cotton is not always the 
bugaboo in the woolen and silk realm 
which at first glance we believe it to be. 
As we study further we may become in- 
clined to accept its presence more leni- 
ently. 

On the other hand, cotton, as many of 
you know, is one of the chief adulter- 
ants of woolen and silk goods. To be 
sure, it is very often the best grade of 
cotton, but it has succeeded in giving cot- 
ton a very black eye with many house- 
wives. Gum and starch are the princi- 
pal adulterants for linen and silk. Why 
did the cheap taffeta silk you put away 
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in the bureau drawer and forgot for sev- 
eral weeks fall apart in sections when 
you picked it up? If you know the tex- 
tile situation you will understand that in 


_ order to give it weight it had been 


“ dynamited,” as it is called in the par- 
lance of the manufacturing world; that 
is, filled with gum. 


Cheap Goods Ruined by Bleaching 


In both cotton and linen goods the | 
bleaching process plays an important: 
role. The old method of bleaching by 
the sun is too slow and requires too 
much area for the majority of modern 
manufacturers. They have called upon 
science for a substitute and have re- 
sorted to artificial bleaching by oxidizing 
and other chemical processes. The ef- 
fect can be quickly explained to those 
familiar with washing powders. 

When the washing powder is properly 
diluted in the water before the clothes 
are put into the tub or the boiler, as the 
case may be, it is practically harmless. 
The result is the same when the bleach- 
ing fluid in the mill is carefully handled. 
When the powder, however, is scattered 
on the top of the clothes in water more 
or less stationary, a chemical action im- 
mediately takes place, with disastrous 
results to the portion of the clothes com- 
ing in contact with it. 

There is the same effect, the weaken- 
ing of the fibers, when the bleaching 
fluid is used carelessly, as is the case 
with the cheaper grades of goods made 
quickly to sell at a low price. Here 
again we have a section, as we might call 
it, of this engrossing subject of textiles 
which is worthy of serious and extended 
study. Does it not affect directly our 
tablecloths and napkins, bedding, towels, 
curtains, and various house furnishings, 
as well as dress fabrics? 

It is to guide the reader through a 
maze of facts and figures that this series 
of articles has been planned. Next 
month will be explained the secrets and 
mysteries of bed linen and table linen. 

We have been told by investigators 
and thinkers that this country needs a 
standard for its textiles, similar to that 
in England. This we undoubtedly do, 
but it will never be created by law until 
the American woman demands it and 
forces the issue by her comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject. 
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Dr. eenstt’s Work for Better Homes 


An Interview by Bertha H. Smith 


Eprtor’s Note—An article descriptive of Dr. Bennett’s work appeared in our December 


issue, 1910. 
“FTTHERE is one weak point in our 
~ educational system that heeds 

reinforcement. If education is 
for anything, it is to develop right con- 
duct, right habits of mind and body. 
* Wherein it works to that end, it is right. 
Wherein it fails, it is wrong and needs 
correction.” . 

This word of criticism is from Dr. 
Laura B. Bennett, who for nearly two 
years has been teaching personal hygiene 
and the physiology of sex in the Poly- 
technic High School of Los Angeles, Cal., 
with such success that during the present 
term her work has been extended to the 
new Manual Arts. High School, and 
made to include a series of lectures to 
seventh and eighth grade teachers. Dr. 


Bennett’s work is with the girls, and it is 
of girls and their needs in the years when 


they are passing from girlhood to wom- 
anhood that she was asked to talk. 

“ The foundation training for a young 
woman's future. life, either in the home 
or in business, is generally in the public 
school,” said Dr. Bennett. “ And while 
our schools so well prepare her to do her 
work, they fail absolutely to instruct her 
on proper conduct toward certain phases 
of life sure to be encountered. Not a 
word is told her ordinarily that would 
enable her to meet safely the temptations 
and snares of a certain class of evil men, 
or to know dangerous situations and evil 
influences, and how to avoid or repel 
them. No word of warning is given 
against the forming of habits harmful to 
health and morals. As a consequence 
many young women, through ignorance, 
are led into suffering and shame and 
actual sin. 

“Tt was with a view of correcting this 
weak point that the Polytechnic High 
School broadened its curriculum to in- 
clude a course of practical health talks on 
the proper care of the body, making em- 
phatic the need of observing those rules 
well known to improve and conserve the 
general health, and giving instruction in 
the physiology and hygiene of sex, and 


to each girl such understanding of 
Nature’s laws as will enable her to main- 
tain her health and purity, and such 
knowledge of the world and moral teach- 
ing as will enable her to protect her 
young womanhood from harm. 

“It is agreed that such teaching is the 
natural duty of parents. But parents 
often will not, and oftener cannot, im- 
part this knowledge, and unless the duty 
is performed by the school it will be 
neglected, to the injury of the girl. 

“ Many girls between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen know nothing of the 
responsibility of womanhood. There are 
certain fibers and cells in the brain which 
do not come into function until about the 
eighteenth year, so a girl often has not 
the psychic ability to cope with condi- 
tions that surround her. 

“Tt is then that girls become ‘ boy- 
struck.’ They are reprimanded by teach- 
ers, scolded by their mothers, made fun 
of by other girls. As a matter of fact, 
it is an expression of the sexual emotion 
that is controlling a girl of this age, who 
has as yet no higher control. 

“ Suppose I see these indications in a 
high school girl ; or a teacher, seeing them 
sends the girl to me. I give her general 
instruction and sympathetic advice. I 
show her that what she is doing is in- 
jurious to her well-being, explain to her 
Nature’s laws, appeal to her better im- 
pulses, and guide her until she has at 
last developed the necessary power over 
herself. The sooner- sex hygiene is ex- 
plained to this girl, the sooner she is able 
to refer her feelings to a higher power 
for control—that power which resolves 
itself into judgment and wisdom. 

“Tt is at this point in their lives that 
many girls go wrong, and many more 
would go wrong but for fear of results. 
Lacking the higher powers of mind, their 
animal natures prevail. But we do not 
want girls to refrain from wrongdoing 
through fear, and in its stead we must 
develop a higher control. So in my talks 
on physiology I give little warnings about 
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the danger of flirting. I tell them that 
flirting 1s a foolish, flippant, and vulgar 
expression of emotion, and has no other 
object but present gratification, and may 
lead to immorality. I warn them that 
flirting is exhausting and unfits a girl for 
proper judgment of what a good man 
really is, that the girl who thinks she is 
in love with every boy that comes’ along 
will one day find herself wondering why 
no man can really inspire her with love 
in its true sense. 

“ These talks arouse a moral pride and 
self-respect in the girls. Often they turn 
flirtations into a relation of wholesome 
comradeship with boys.” 

Dr. Bennett does not ignore the laws 
of Nature. She does not try, as many 
foolish mothers do, to keep from girls a 
knowledge of the facts of life. She 
realizes both the futility and the fallacy 
of such effort. She knows that no power 
or protection at home or in school can 
prevent this knowledge from reaching 
girls. 

One young girl came to her and said: 
“Dr. Bennett, do you think my mother 
knows these things you have been telling 
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us?” And straightway Dr. Bennett told 
the girl to have a talk with her mother. 
When she returned the following day, 
the girl confided to the doctor: 

“Yes, Mother knew these things, but 
she had not the words to express hefself. 
You have given Mother and me a new 
language.” 

“ This,” says Dr. Bennett, “is one of 
the first results of the teaching. It 
gives girls a clean vocabulary, and they | 
can talk openly and frankly, and not 
resort to whisperings and morbid se- 
crecy because the only words they know 
are coarse and vulgar. 

“ The instruction given the girls must 
serve a twofold need. First, it must 
help them make the most of their student 
life; and, second, fit them for the prob- 
lems that confront them as they go out 
from school into the larger life. 

“Much of the unrest and unreason- 
able dissatisfaction of youth, the violent 
outbursts of passion, the widespread in- 
subordination, the vagabondage of youth, 
and lack of virtue in the young can be 
attributed to lack of proper knowledge, 
and perverted knowledge. The errors 
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and follies in“living of past generations 


and our ow have given the young of 
today less vigorous constitutions. Girls 
are often irritable and excitable without 
understanding why. This is a matter of 
individuality, and they need advice ac- 
cording to their temperaments: —- 

My advice to girls is to put off the 
time of marriage until they are twenty- 


frve.) A-woman ts not fully matured be- 


fore that time. To this is added the as- 


sister the poor breathing that indicates 
adenoids ; and another peers into a dark, 
ill ventilated room and cleans it up when 
no one else is at home in order to hear 
the exclamations of surprise when the 
grown-ups return. And it is but a short 
step from the thought of health at home 
to the thought of conserving the health 
of the community, and thus an altruistic 
spirit is created. 


“ This work is yet new, but listen: In | 


surance that the true purpase of marriage one school are a thousand girls, in the 
is the bearing and rearing aieabiidnen.— other half a thousand. Think what it 
And no girl who has heard these health means to have these eager young mis- 


talks can fail to understand something 
of the demands and responsibilities of 
marriage. They know what is right and 
natural and what is gross and immoral, 
and they know how to guard their health 
and the dignity of womanhood. 

“A girl told me of her engagement 
before she had finished school. I coun- 
seled her that she was too young to 
marry, but she assured me it was in the 
blood of her family to marry young. 
Nothing was left me but to advise her. 
Some time afterward she came to me 
with this word of thanks: ‘ You feared 
for young blood. But young bloed con- 
trolled can be young blood very happy.’ 

“That girl will be a better wife and 
mother who marries knowing what she 
is doing. To leave girls ignorant until 
the marriage day is a crime. They can 
have knowledge and be the purer minded 
for that knowledge. 

“ That girl will be a better wife and 
mother who in these health talks has 
learned something of proper food values. 
Already one of my girls reports that she 
has changed the family bill of fare, hav- 
ing made it from a table of food values. 
‘It is more economical to purse and 
stomach,’ she reports, ‘and Father is 
pleased with it.’ 

“That girl will be a better wife and 
mother, a better home maker, who knows 
the fundamental principles of health and 
even the simplest of the sanitary laws. 
With their science spectacles on our girls 
are already beginning to look about them. 
Here one sees a baby brother whose teeth 
need attention ; there one sees in a young 


sionaries go into fifteen hundred homes, 
and spread this gospel of good health 
among all their associates. I give them 
this text—that health is their most 
precious possession, that they can im- 
prove and conserve it or waste and de- 
stroy it, and that, unlike any other pos- 
session, once it is lost, money will not 
buy it back. 

“ Another step has been taken in this 
work by City Superintendent John H. 
Francis, who, as principal of the Poly- 
technic High School, gave personal 
hygiene a place in the course. He has 
arranged a series of health talks for 
seventh and eighth grade teachers, that 
they may make a beginning in this work 
farther down the line. The number of 
pupils coming to the high schools physi- 
cally unfit for the work shows the need 
of this system of preventive medicine in 

. the lower grades, and I hope one day to 
see a course in every normal school that 
will enable teachers to detect in the 
earliest stages those physical defects that 
retard the mental and moral growth of 
the child.” 

Fine, strong, wholesome, enthusiastic 
—an idealist in action—is Dr. Bennett. 
Her years of experience as a physician, 
of knowledge of the worst side of human 
nature—for the physician sees more 
than anyone else the perversion of 
Nature by disease and degradation— 
have not poisoned the pure fountain of 
her faith in humankind. She has kept 
her spirit in communion with a Great 
Power, and grows ever stronger in the 
conviction that one day the race must 
reach a higher plane of living. 
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Our New House 


I—The Living Hall 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


W* REALLY ought to call our liv- 
ing room the living hall, even if 

it does sound more pretentious, 
because it explains its meaning more 
clearly. A living hall is different from 
a living room, and can well fraternize 
with an open staircase, without feeling 
any lack of privacy. It has not the medi- 
tative quiet of a library. It has not the 
social exclusiveness of a drawing room. 
But it can pilsate with life, and can 
nobly represent the varied indoor leisure 
of the household. It has, like the drama, 
its legitimate entrances and exits, that 
enliven the scene without disturbing the 
action or the essential spirit of domes- 
ticity. In a small house, the living hall 
advantageously manipulates the avail- 
able square feet in combining the area, 


together with the functions of a recep- 
tion hall and a sitting room.. It brings 
airiness and a breadth of feeling, other- 
wise impossible, and that are so very dif- 
ficult for some people to live without. 
While the living hall has this general 
——— of easy good fellowship, 
please observe that it also has its re- 
serves. A room, like a person, becomes 
tiresome if it is all “ hail+fellow-well- 
met.” The living hall closes itself from 
the dining room by narrow double doors ; 
not sliding doors that can be tucked away 
and forgotten, but hinged doors that call 
for use. There is a place for a sliding 
door and a place for a hinged door, just 
as there is a place for a solid door and 
a place for a glass door. Sometimes it 
takes a certain amount of tact to dis- 


We wanted a gate-legged table that could take up a modest positi 
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criminate between them. The narrow 
double doors of the living hall are glazed 
with small panes of glass, to give a 
pure of a beyond. A door with one 
arge pane of glass should be used when 
you want a plain, substantial look, but a 
glimpse is an altogether different matter. 

The living hall has no direct communi- 
cation with the kitchen or the cellar. It 
is too aristocratic for that. It craves no 
contact with cooking odors or heater 
ashes. There can be a lot of legitimate 
privacy even in a seemingly open house 
plan. One of the ways of getting such 
a result is to have no communication 
between the bedrooms. They can open 
upon a common hall, or where closer 
communication is desired, as between the 
room of parents and very small children, 
upon a separate entrance way or kind of 
diminutive anteroom. But even before 
our house plan wends its way to the 
upper floor, it so disposes of its ascent 
that it forms a guarded corner for the 
fireplace. 

A quiet corner has many individual 


uses. We can have book shelves in 
it. We can sit curled up in one corner 
of our nook and not be seen from the 
front door or the staircase. We can en- 
tertain a caller in it and chat cozily by 
the open fire. It is also the listening 
nook for the grand piano that we literally 
pictured, instead of placed, by a long 
casement window because we once saw 
a painting where this position seemed 
strikingly picturesque. Why shouldn't 
we picture our furnishings, if we prop- 
erly guard against affectation? The piano 
in our house is not the poor old drudge 
that wrestles with the children about a 
daily practicing hour. Any practicing 
that it consents to is a privilege and must 
be done before school time in the morn- 
ing. To make music a bugbear is not its 
purpose. Toward evening it becomes the 
life of those hours that Howard can 
spend with the children before bedtime. 
We have songs and dance music. Each 
one of us has some accomplishment. 
Robert is only eight, but he can tell the 
notes of two whole octaves by ear as you 
183 
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strike them one by one. I think that 
wonderful, because I can’t do it myself. 
Edna-Marie, our little girl, makes up 
fancy dances for us if we let her wear 
her pink satin sash. Her color sense 
seems more developed than her ear. 

A living hall is a great propagator of 
family fun and good, substantial leisure. 
It can become an inspiration to interest- 
ing living. To this end, the very finish 
of the woodwork and the treatment of 
the walls can become expressive of your 
life ideals. This almost sounds like the 
platitude of a helpless idealist, but it is 
a statement of fact. It is intimately 
concerned, not with art in the abstract, 
but with the building up of a family 
existence. We have, indeed, become es- 
tranged from Nature and her boundless 
interests in shaping character through 
environment if we do not believe that. 

The wall treatment of a room is de- 
pendent upon the house plan and upon 
the positions of the doors and windows. 
They can make or mar the architectural 
composition. In our living hall, the idea 
of the horizontal and vertical strips was 
suggested by the wooden framing of the 
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mantel. The lower part of this mantel 
is faced with rough, dill-colored tiles. ! 
The upper part has a mural decoration, 
which pictures a mother and her three 
children gathering nuts under a fringe 
of great trees in the early days of Octo- 
ber. Beyond the trees, as a background,’ 
is a light, straw-colored field and a vista 
of lemon gold birches and scarlet maples 
under sailing white clouds. The early 
days of October are lighter, brighter 
days than the richer color days of the 
oaks that follow, and more in the youth- 
ful color mood of the room. The scene 
itself holds its own life philosophy. It 
pictures a kind of fruition to dream of; 
a time of ripened nuts and the humble 
labor of gathering them amid the out-' 
door beauty of the landscape. 

A mural decoration is not necessarily 
the luxury that it may seem. As its pos- 
sibilities in the small home are more fully 
realized, and as its use becomes more 
popular, it will utilize the fine talent of 
many of our younger artists who do good 
work and hows prices are not beyond 
our means. In our living room, the’ 
decoration gave an opulence and full- 
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ness that proved a saving in other re- 
spects. The extravagant way to furnish 
a room is not to conscientiously select a 
few good things, like a mural decoration 
or a grand piano. The extravagant way 
is to furnish a room in a haphazard, 
worldly way, seeking that which has a 
luxurious and fashionable air, irrespec- 
tive of its innate value and nobility ; and 
then, as a natural result, being always 
unappeased and always in search of new 
furnishings and new effects. Good fur- 
nishing, like good dressing, is not a con- 
coction of finery. It is founded upon an 
understanding of line and color. It is 
an art problem, grounded upon common 
sense, intimately involved in usefulness, 
and of many spiritual possibilities. 

The strips of wood are used to break 
up the monotony of the wall surface, 
without taking from it a certain severity 
of treatment. Sometimes a horizontal 
strip is used to give an effect of lawness, 
and so to attain better proportions for the 
room. In that case, the color of the ceil- 
ing is often brought down to the side 
walls. That was not the object here. 
The color of the walls is the same tone 
throughout, and the strip along the ceil- 
ing, as well as the broad baseboard, help 
to give a oneness of effect. As for the 
vertical strips, they do not measure off 
given space divisions, but guide them- 
selves by the features of the room. Be- 
fore putting up strips, it is usually well 

experiment with space divisions upon 
the plan of the walls, because each room 
is a problem unto itself. In our living 
hall, the natural divisions of the mantel, 
the book shelves, the seats, the doors and 
windows, the stair platform, and the 
corners could be legitimately used to 
break up the wall monotony in a per- 
fectly natural way. 

Along the wall, near the staircase, is 
a cabinet with solid doors. We wish we 
could describe to you what an interest- 
ing piece of furniture it has become to 
us. It is full of dignity, and compared 
with the openness of the nook, it has a 
suggestion of secrecy, a suggestion of 
hidden values, that beguiles us. At first, 
we intended it for a coat and hat ward- 
robe for callers, fitted up with novelty 
hangers, but, as we thought, all sorts of 

' dim memories and hazy desires awoke 
within us. We thought of a great carved 
oak cabinet that we had known in one of 


the great houses in Holland that had 
harbored a collection of historic dishes. 
We thought of another that was filled 
with East Indian curios. In a home, a 
collection can sometimes add a decorative 
value. Then it wants to be distributed 
according to the laws of room decora- 
tion. But sometimes it adds a touch of 
mystery to the value of a collection to 
have it behind solid doors and under 
lock and key. If it is in the open it may 
become commonplace. It may become a 
thing you get so accustomed to you 
never see it. One of the problems in life 
is to preserve its novelty. There are 
psychologic ways of doing this even in 
furnishing. 

Our trouble with this collection idea 
was that we had no curios to stow away. 
At length we came upon the idea of a 
children’s cabinet. Now everything can 
be a curio that we can wonder over and 
learn about. We have an exhibition of 
leaves, all tagged and written up. We 
have a collection of woods, of stones, of 
all sorts of minerals, bright pebbles, and 
shells. In fact, we have become veritable 
curio seekers and museum cataloguers. 
Whatever interests us, we begin to col- 
lect and study about. But if we tell you 
all about it, the mystery of the solid doors 
will fade away before ever you open 
them. 

We wanted a gate-legged table, such 
as you see in the illustration, that could 


take up a modest position by the stair- ~ 


case when not in use. We have a great 
fondness for tables that flap their leaves 
and make themselves small. It shows 
the pliable temper and facetious ingenuity 
of hinged table boards. When it came 
to the table legs, we were in some doubt 
as to the introduction of curves and 
turns to the general straight lines of the 
room. We began to hunt for a straight- 
legged table in this style, and, after much 
searching, found one that had been made 
by a worthy old deacon in Massachu- 
setts. But, through the perversity of 
human nature, we no sooner saw this 
straight-legged one than we began to feel 
positive that turned legs would add a 
necessary touch of grace. There is such 
a thing as a room that is too straight, 
which is just as tiresome as a person who 
is too good. In looking over some Eng- 
lish homes designed by such good modern 
men as Lutyens, Brierley, and Spooner, 
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we noticed tables with both turned and 
twisted legs in rooms with oak paneling 
and simple craftsmanship. The twisted 
leg shows a Portuguese fashion of the 
seventeenth century, which Charles the 
Second brought to England. He used to 
show his favoritism by gifts of fine cane 
chairs with carved frames and twisted 
posts. The turned leg belongs to a hum- 
bler branch of furniture genealogy. It 
is one of those world’s fortunates that 
feel equally at home in mansions or in 
cottages. 

After we had decided upon the turned 
legs for the gate-legged table, we felt that 
we had taken a leap that called for an- 
other, so we decided upon turned balus- 
ters between the square newel posts of 
the staircase. There is such a thing as 
a room being too heavy and encroaching 
upon the air space. We did not want to 
make mistakes in that direction. 

We chose oak woodwork from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, because it could be 
used with oak furniture, which we could 
buy or have made from our designs at 
prices that we could well afford. Our 
purse can skip beyond the deal stage, but 
it would get short of breath if it were put 
to fine mahogany or walnut. We like a 
house that does not pretend to be what 
it can’t fully afford to be, that thinks it 
an honorable thing to live well within its 
means, but that thinks it a dishonorable 
thing not to make the most of those 
means, through an intelligent use of all 
the laws known to it that make for well- 
being and beauty. 

Truth to tell, we have a great affec- 
tion for oak on account of its great 
beauty of grain. It is, too, as good and 
care-free in the society of children as 
the Newfoundland dog. Oak holds all 
sorts of interesting possibilities for the 
coloring of a room. When we came to 
our color problem, we tried to think of 
all the rooms in oak that had impressed 
us. There was a room in Van Dyck oak 
woodwork with grayish green burlap for 
the walls and russet velour hangings. 
There was one in silver gray oak with 
silver burlap and touches of burnt 
orange, pale blue, and apple green in 
the stencil. There was a room in black 
Flemish oak with an olive green paper, 
and another in black with the brown of 
butcher’s paper on the walls and an all- 
over pattern with much Chinese red for 


the cushions. One room had Old Eng-. 


lish woodwork with gold grasscloth, 
Another had dull-finished natural oak 
with a deep ultramarine linen for the 
walls. All these color combinations had 
impressed us and appeared lovely to us. 
Yet when it came to our own walls, such 
is the call of personality in color, we 
used a color scheme that we had never 
seen and that now fills us with un- 
bounded delight. 


Among the samples of oak that were 


sent us was a bog oak, which was quite 
a strong green. Upon this we brushed a 


gray oil paint thinned with turpentine. 
and with a peculiar light, bluish-green 


sheen. A few minutes after we brushed 
it on, we rubbed it with a fine rag. I 
wish we could describe the result. It is 
a gray wood. Sometimes it is gray as 


the gray of the woods is. gray, with. 


earthy suggestions of greens and browns 
dimly hidden in its depths. Sometimes 
it is all gray, with a Quakerlike demure- 
ness and with the softness that belongs 
to dim chiffons. Again, it suggests the 
age-worn green of Pompeian bronzes. 
Again, it seems to hold a vibrating haze 
of violet and yellow such as we see in 
a glen in early autumn and yet scarcely 
perceive. We love to watch the grain 
of the oak and its subtle color ways as 
the light plays upon it. 

The walls of the living room are a 
yellow, the lemon gold of the birches. It 
is a bright- yellow, but not as bright as 
the yellow of some colonial wallpapers 
that look so well with white woodwork 
and mahogany. It pales at sight of that. 
The yellow of the new English fiber 
paper, that is a very durable paper, and 
only eighty-five cents a roll, comes very 
near it in tone, although it has more of 
a touch of atmospheric gray than that. 
It is more the yellow of some of the lin- 
ens, whose weave breaks the brightness 
in an illusive way. It can be mixed in oil 
paint of white, chrome yellow, a touch of 
black to tone it down, and a touch of yel- 
low ochre. It makes.a color rhythm with 
the brownish gold silk, that-is used for 
hangings and lamp shades, and that looks 
like the newly colored hickory: leaves in 
early October, when the sunlight is play- 
ing upon them against a background of 
clear blue. You can combine a whole 
gamut of colors if you keep them in 


-tone and if you know something of 
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quantitative as well as qualitative analy- 
sis. 

Our rugs are a mixed faun brown and 
old blue in Persian designs. The Chi- 
nese rugs with their dull gold or ecru and 
blue go well with this color scheme and 
so did a charming large rug with a 
light ecru ground and an_ all-over 
pattern of light blue and white dots, 
with a border of the same color with 
some russet and deeper blue mixed in. 
We have found that our living hall 
takes well to floral decoration. In the 
. spring, the apple blossoms and the dog- 
wood give a white loveliness that looks 
like spring happiness itself with the 
sunny walls and soft green woodwork. 
The pink of early hyacinths or late cos- 
mos looks charming in smaller quantities. 
You do not want a room that is not 
grayed enough in tone to act as a back- 


ground to daily life, nor do you want a 
room that is so inhospitable in colors 
that it makes court etiquette of the col- 
ors you must don to enter it. 

The living hall has demanded so 
much description of itself that we have 
been debarred from telling the more per- 
sonal adventures of its making. For 
most of us, there is a journey between 
our desire of a home and its realization. 
The journeys of building and furnish- 
ing lead not only along the turnpike, but 
into many interesting byways. For most 
of us there is a bit of life and life’s expe- 
riences between the abstract idea of a 
room and its working out, and so it 
weaves itself into the story texture of 
our days. And it is this very personal 
element that so largely enters into its 
making that makes us welcome it as 
“ home.” 


A little farm home in Indiana, designed by a farmer's wife and built of native stone 
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A House Built of Second-Hand Brick 


By Mary H. Northend 


HE attractive house _ illustrated 
herewith occupies a _ well-chosen 
site, far back from the roadway, 

the background and side flanked by tall 
trees, which show to excellent advantage 
its fine proportions and colonial char- 
acter. The dwelling is built of second- 
hand brick, from plans drawn by the 
late Philip Howard, of the firm of Cum- 
mings & Howard of Boston, and in its 
simple finish it presents a pleasing as- 
pect. Great outside chimneys, located 
one at either side, lend stability and 
afford a welcome break in the slant of 
the deep-pitched roof, while the slight 
overhang of the second story is a feature 
in keeping with the character of the 
whole. 

The house is built with one end fac- 
ing the highway, while the front over- 
looks a wide sweep of field. A spacious 
veranda graces one side, its floor of tiles, 
and-its pergola top supported by brick 
posts, capped with cement. Here a great 


outside fireplace is a pleasing innovation, — 
its narrow. mantel topped with an over- 
arch supported by brick columns. It is 
the plan of the owner to have this ve- 
randa inclosed with glass in the winter, 
that it may be used as a sun parlor. 
The soft, weathered tints of the ex- 
terior finish, combined with the white of 
the trim and the dark green of the 
blinds, contrast charmingly with the soft 
tones of the surrounding lawn, which is 
close clipped and -unbroken by beds of 
flowers or clumps of shrubbery, except 
at the extreme edges, where plant bor- 
ders give a pretty finish. The dwelli 
in its completed: state seems an integr: 
rt of its surroundings, much as though 


it had stood on its site for years, instead... 


of being but recently erected. The win- 
dows throughout are small-paned,- and 
the entrance door—concealed behind a 
blind outside door—is adorned with a 
handsome brass knocker, which for 
more than a hundred years graced 


A charming house built wholly of second-hand brick 
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Within the paneling that sur- 
rounds the fine fireplace, small 
closets have been arranged, and 
at the opposite side of the room 
is a spacious, built-in cupboard. 

Beyond the dining room is the 
kitchen, equipped with cupboards 
and closets; from here entrance 
is gained to a well-arranged china 
closet. A separate rear porch 
connects with the kitchen. 

On the second floor is the own- 
er’s chamber, a large apartment, 
with excellent closet space. Fine 


Arrangement of the ground floor 


the doorway of an old-time mansion. 

The hall, small in area and colonial 
in design, shows fine paneling—a feature 
prominent throughout the house. In a 
lower panel, at one side, a small closet 
has been cut for rubbers and shoes, and 
half way up the staircase another panel 
opens, disclosing an ingenious coat 
closet, recessed into the wall proper. 

At the right of the hallway operis the 
living room, a spacious apartment, char- 
acterized by a handsome fireplace, topped 
with a genuine, old-time mantel. Quaint 
doors, showing small-paned glass panels 
two-thirds their length, open at either 
side of the fireplace on to the veranda. 
A white-paneled wainscot extends 
around the sides of the room to a height 
level with the mantel shelf, affording an 
uneven division of wall surface that is 
most attractive. Above the wainscot, the 
walls are plastered and stained a soft 
yellow. This color scheme of 


paneling is a feature here, as in 
the first-floor rooms, and there is 
a handsome fireplace at one side. 
The hall, which shows a conven- 
ient, built-in cupboard, opens at 
the rear into a large bathroom, and at 
the left into the guest chamber and 
maid’s room. Both of these apartments 
are splendidly equipped, and show excel- 
lent closet arrangement. 

The house shows careful planning at 
all points. It is rare that one finds such 
splendid closet accommodations as are af- 
forded here. Every possible bit of space 
has been utilized to advantage, and the 
result is a convenient home. The greater 
part of the woodwork used here was 
brought from old dwellings ; accordingly 
the house is, in a way, a happy combina- 
tion of the old and new. Minus the fine 
old woodwork, it could have been built 
for about eight thousand dollars. It is 
lighted throughout by electricity, and 
heated by steam. 

Altogether it is a most unique and 
wholly delightful house wherein is the 
true home spirit. 


yellow and white is carried 
throughout the interior. The | 
floor here, as in the other apart- 
ments, is of hard wood, stained 
and polished. The furnishings 
are colonial throughout, and 
with the heavy beams that lend 
support to the low ceiling, carry 
out the old-time idea. 

The dining room opens at the 
left of the hall. Here is shown 


the same fine woodwork as is 
found in the living room and 
hallway, and the same colonial 
atmosphere is predominant. 


SECOND FLOOR 
PLAN 


The way the second story is arranged 
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Mr Eprror—I have read with a good 
deal of interest an article in your Sep- 
tember number, entitled “ Training for 
Economy.” It has served to suggest some 
phases of the subject which are more or 
less generally overlooked, especially dur- 
ing this time of insistent emphasis upon 
the practical and of expressed dissatis- 
faction with women’s colleges by a small 
number of their graduates. 

That it is advantageous, both to the 
individual and the community, for the 
wife to be able to live well upon the hus- 
band’s earnings, no one will deny. I 
doubt, however, if college is the place 
for the acquiring of that knowledge, or 
if college women are the ones who most 
need such information and training. 
Exception can be taken as to the practi- 
cability of inserting household science 
courses into college curricula. 

College women, in general, are re- 
cruited from the middle class of society ; 
they do not incline toward extravagance, 
nor are they ignorant of the value of 
money. The men whom they marry are, 
almost without exception, those who 
earn more than a mere living wage. Col- 
lege has taught these women that more 
pleasure is to be gained from books and 
contemplation of nature than from cheap 
vaudeville or taudry finery. It is not, I 
take it, in the home of the college gradu- 
ate that we find gaudy decorations, atro- 
cious pictures, shrieking rugs. The 
house of her planning is not unusually 
lacking in sanitary appliances, nor igno- 
rant of the laws of architecture. Work- 
ing out schemes of decoration for her 
college rooms, during four years, has 
very frequently meant the acquiring of 
a feeling for harmony of line and color, 
more valuable than three or four courses 
of lectures on the subject—as those of 
us realize who have watched the evolu- 
tion of the abode of the average fresh- 
man into that of the average senior. It 
seems to me that the class of women 
most in need of this knowledge of home 
science, for zsthetic purposes, and in 
order to meet successfully the problem 
of income and expenditure, is the class 


Training for Economy 
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Concerning the Introduction of Home Economics in the College Courses 


that never reaches college—those who 
go no farther than the secondary schools, 

Those who would have our colleges 
for women offer such courses as the so- 
called “ practical” ones advocated, must 
realize that these will have to be given 
at the expense of other existing subjects. 
One must remember, too, that a striking 
characteristic of all colleges is the need 
of more money for present courses than 
is available. The only excuse for the 
insertion of these courses must be the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
But the college is largely an institution 
for “celibate women” to this extent— 
most girls who go to college are not en- 
gaged to be married when they begin 
their work; few, even, marry during the 
first year after completing their colle- 
giate careers. The number who would 
take such courses on the strength of a 
possible utilizing of them at some time 
in the future would not be large. Even 
those who do incline toward them would 
tend to postpone them until after gradu- 
ation, preferring to include other sub- — 
jects in their undergraduate work. 
Since the tendency would be for only a 
very limited number to patronize them, 
the expense would scarcely be war- 
ranted. 


“ The world is so full of a number of 
things” that the college must pick and 
choose what courses of instruction it 
shall offer; the student has but four 
years of collegiate activity, and must 
further curtail that list. Suppose you 
eliminate some subject from a student’s 
list of courses and substitute for it cook- 
ing or sewing. In many, if not in most 
cases, the knowledge of either the cook- 
ing or the sewing could be much more 
readily acquired outside college than the 
subject it replaced. I can go to a cook- 
ing school in almost any city, and there 
learn to make wonderful entrees or elab- 
orate desserts less nourishing than the 
simple food I place before my table com- 
panions at dinner; but I may have to 
travel a great deal farther to find courses 
in physies'as inspiring as the ones I had 
at college. 
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I had to take the one when I could get 
it; the other I may have at any turn of 
the road. Had I chosen the cooking in- 
stead of the physics (I would not have 
had time for both) I might perhaps be a 
“ fussier ” cook than I am,.but I cannot 
help feeling that mentally I would be a 
good deal poorer. And in my own case, 
it so happens that I would have been 
wholly unable to comprehend or sym- 
pathize with my husband’s interests and 
activities. 

I cannot understand how a course in 
present-day house architecture or house- 
hold decoration could be other than ex- 
tremely vague, Since it is almost im- 
possible for one to know, in college, 
whether her future home, provided she 
marry, is to be a bungalow or a mansion, 
all the help that she can get must be 
largely theoretical. To realize how tan- 
gible that is, one has only to read the arti- 
cles on such subjects, appearing right 
and left! One imbibes theories from art 
courses in college which are very valu- 
able in furnishing a home, but one may 
also get what is at the time a delight and 
will still remain so, though she buy never 
a rug or a curtain—an acquaintance with 
the best pictures and a sympathy with 
the men who wrought them. 

Most college graduates, I think, find it 


‘more economical of time, money and 


energy to superintend domestic arrange- 
ments in their own homes when desiring 
to gain knowledge of household man- 
agement. The situation is this—all the 
theory in the world, and all the labora- 
tory practice (for such one may virtually 
consider cooking courses) do not make 
one wholly efficient. We must learn to 
do by doing, to teach by actual teaching, 
to housekeep by really keeping house. It 
is as I was once told by a young woman 
who was supplementing college work by 
a course in domestic science at ‘a well- 
known institution. She said, in reply to 
my query about her progress, “ Oh, 


yes, I learned things, but helping Aunt 
Susie cook and use up leftovers for six 
ple last summer did me more good.” 

Back of all this is the truth of the Bib- 
lical question : “ Is not the life more than 
the food and the body than the raiment?” 
Aren’t we prone to forget that the eco- 
nomic side of life is not the only side 
where women can be helpful, where they 
should be efficient? I know women who 
are splendid cooks, economical buyers, 
immaculate housewives, but who have 
emphasized that side of life so insis- 
tently that they have ceased to be much 
else; have failed to keep in touch with 
men and events; and, gradually drifting 
away from their husbands, seem power- 
less to stop drifting. I know others, too, 
whose cooking knowledge is limited to 
the preparation and dainty service of 
simple foods, but whose minds are so 
keenly alert that one envies them their 
many-sided information. They are an 
inspiration for their husbands and their 
dearest comrades. 

Do not further burden the colleges 
with these practical subjects. If gram- 
mar and high school training be not con- 
sidered sufficient by the individual, let 
her supplement it by special instruction 
—instruction gained in schools where 
such things are made of prime impor- 
tance. Few people ask that our colleges 
be at the same time schools of elocution, 
music conservatories, or academies of 
design. We are coming to insist that 
medical, law and finance schools be open 
only to holders of B A degrees. Shall 
we not feel it equally desirable that our 
home makers have the same _ broad 
foundation of general information— 
“culture,” if you like? For the average 
woman, far more than the average man, 
must be all things to all people of her 
household; she needs her four years of 
college for acquiring habits of thought 
and a broad outlook on life. 

Catherine M. Perry. 
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His Experience 


The Blessed Benedick leaned down 
O’er a red hot range at even; 

He’d not been married very long, 
His home still seemed a heaven. 

He had two cutlets on the grill, 
And spuds in the pot were seven. 


His clothes, besmudged from neck to 
hem, 1 


e Some grease spots did adorn; 
But a white apron of his wife’s 

‘., For service sweet was worn; 

And the egg that spilled along its bib 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


It seems he scarce had been a day 


Trying to do the work; \ 
; 


The cook had left them suddenly, 
And he was not a shirk. 

But heat and worry made him cross; 
He gave the pot a jerk. 


“T wish that she would come,” he said ; 
“Tm in an awful fix! 

Her bridge game must be over now, 
She said she'd leave at six. 

And these potatoes boil so queer— 
I’m not on to their tricks!” 


I heard him growl. But soon that pot 
Began to bubble o’er; 
He grabbed it up—twas awful hot— 
He dropped it on the floor. 
The steam surged up and scalded him; 
He swore. (I heard him swore!) 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
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YOUNG MATRONS 
and MARRIAGE 


her Counsel to Un-marned Girls 
cerning Problems of Matrimony 
and ‘Housekeeping 


The young housewives--why were they not consulted, along with the * Bachelors” and “ Fian- 
cees™? Well, they were heard from as soon as ever the articles “ Bachelors—Why?™ and 


~ Fiancees—-Why Not ?™ had appeared in the March and May, 1910, issues of this magazine. “ What,” 
they asked,“ could * those children* know about matrimony, its expenses, its pitfalls, its compen- 
sations? Why not put such questions to those who are qualified to answer through experience 
instead of observation?“ In fact, should they not have an opportunity to “say their say“ ? 

The chance has now and here been given them, about four hundred young matrons, who have 
been married not longer than five years. They are, as readers will not be long in discovering, 
brimming over with interesting information, enthusiasm, and sound advice. Best of all, in and 
between the lines of their papers, are evidences of a happiness so based upon common sense and so 
insured by common sense, that it is safe to predict “ they lived happily forever afterward ™ as the 
ending to these first chapters of their married lives. 


The Husband's Salary 


As to the lowest annual income upon 
which it is advisable for a young couple 
to be married, the answers state, as to be 
expected, that this varies a great deal 
according to the locality, and according 
to what the young wife is able or willing 
to do. The average annual salary, from 
the figures given by the young house- 
wives, is $1,056, as compared with $2,439 
given by the bachelors, and the $1,464 
desired by the unmarried women. An 
interesting fact, is it not, that the lowest 
sum is named by the class that is “ trying 
it out ”? 

But that every couple is a law unto 
itself, in salaries and other matters as 
well, is the conclusion reached after read- 
ing these papers. For instance, this opin- 
ion of a New Jersey matron is admirable. 

“* Regarding the salary,” she says, “ the 
true man and woman will think of the 
future and realize that it is better to wait 
before marrying than to have their chil- 
dren’s world begin in two or three dark, 
stuffy rooms in some rear house located 
in a poor neighborhood. Such surround- 


ings depress both parents; they develop 
irritability, and the couple lose interest in 
each other and all else. Bathrooms, sta- 
tionary tubs, and other labor-saving de- 
vices, looked upon by many as luxuries, 
are a necessity to the woman. Dragged 
out and harried, she cannot give the best 
in her to her babies nor do justice to 
herself.” 

And yet the pluckiness of the follow- 
ing experience makes one wonder if what 
is an unsurmountable obstacle to one 
couple may not be the strongest of incen- 
tives to another: 

“We married on exactly nothing a 
year. When I came from my school our 
joint capital was $60. We.prowled and 
searched till we found a three-room base- 
ment flat for $12 a month. My husband 
had furniture for the bedroom. The sec- 
ond hand stores, ‘persistently visited, 
yielded us the rest of our furniture, to 
wit: Walnut hall tree, $2; dress box, $5; 
sanitary couch, $5; round walnut table, 
$6.50; dining table, $2. Chairs, rug, cur- 
tains, and bedding we had. 

“ The dining room table came last. We 
banqueted our first guests on a terraced 
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arrangement of kitchen table and sewing 
table. One had a plated spoon, ome a 
tin spoon, one a tablespoon, and I had no 
spoon. 

“ But never have we had gayer times. 
We made no apologies and the Bohe- 
mianism never failed to please. My hus- 
band is now a successful lawyer; our 
home is comfort itself; yet there isn’t 
the same gladsome tone im its hospitality 
as when our friends had to go down 
three steps into the earth to enter our 
cave. 

“ All this is but to prove that in our 
case income had to do with it. 
My husband had not yet finished his law 
work. His income consisted of a per- 
centage on collections for dry goods 
stores and doctors. They were old, hard 
bills, of course, or they wouldn’t have 
been given him. He rode as hard as he 
could on his bicycle all those hot summer 
days. Our little pile was. getting pretty 
low, when one day he came home wi 
one hundred dollars. We called it our 


first fee, and danced around the table 


rapturously. 

* Our-e s that summer averaged 
$40 a month. We didn’t buy any clothes 
nor any more furniture, and we lived 
principally on batley soup. By careful 
turning out of gas, our rr bal for cooking 
0 it ran from 90 cents to $1.40 a 
w 


“T had never done a washing, but was 
willing to try. We both put in a whole 
day, rubbing and wuinaeng: my palms 
were aching and my knuckles raw. But 
such a sight! Everything was dirtier 
than when we began. I wept salt tears and 
decided that a washerwoman was more 
necessary than barley soup. So I got 
one, every other week for half a day. 
In thine a days they charged a dollar ‘ and 
carfare ’—innocent phrase that would 
slide them up to a dollar and a half. 

“ | did not give up my school, so when 
once the stummer was weathered, we 
were sure of $60a month. This, it seems 
to me, is about as little as it is safe to 
try to get along on. | And it means the 
most rigid economy.” 

Other views upon the salary question 
contain a great deal of variety. A 
Massachusetts woman who was earning 
more money than her husband at the 
time she married him, expresses no re- 
grets: 

“Tt is quite possible for a young couple 


* marry if they can count on an income 

of $1,200 a year. Before my marriage I 
was earning nearly $1,700 a year in New 
York City, but I gave it up to marry a 
man whose annual stipend was the 
former sum. We are not in debt now, 
after fifteen months of married life, and 
have courage for the winter, too. We 


- live in a large town ten miles from Bos- 


ton 


Training for Matrimony 

That a knowledge of housekeeping 
Soeeeety of cooking) at the beginning 

of married life is a valuable asset is the 
unanimous opinion of these young house- 
wives, but most of them believe, at the 
same time, that such a knowledge i is not 
absolutely essential. Given intelligence, 
interest, and the will to learn, they main- 
tain that housework, in all its phases, can 
be mastered in a reasonably short time. 
Says a young woman from Spokane, 

Vash : 

“T think a girl who can read and is 
able to buy a good cook book, providing 
she has any desire to become a compe- 
tent housewife, may marry and in a few 
months become fairly efficient. 

“ Before I married I had never pre- 
pared a meal throughout, including soup, 
dessert, etc. and had never cooked 
meats, with the exception of chops. I 
had baked cake and cookies, and had 
often helped with parts of different tasks. 
I realized, however, t>e importance of 
economy in the kitchen, and that the use 
of ‘ scraps’ was a vital branch of house- 
hold economics. 

“So, when I settled three thousand 
miles away from my old home, with no 
one to depend upon, I bought a well- 
recommended cook book, read it care- 
fully, and went to work. Of course there 
were failures and discouragements, but 
as I look back upon my first year’s expe- 
rience in cooking I think the results were 
surprisingly good. To know just how 
long a meat or vegetable should be cooked 
was my greatest trouble at first, and it 
seemed that experience alone taught me 
finally how to start my dinner so 
that everything was ready at the right 
time. 

* After keeping house for several 
months I attended demonstrations of 


gas, and learned much 
throug’ lessons. realized how 
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YOUNG MATRONS 


much easier my own work would have 
been had I taken a course in cooking be- 
fore 1 attempted to become a house- 
keeper.” 

One rather surprising classification of 
the essentials is this: 

“ All girls should know how to make 
a bed, keep their rooms and clothing in 
order, and arrange the details of living 
rooms and parlor. Actual knowledge, 
from experience, of cooking, washing, 
ironing, cleaning, and such household 
work is not essential.” 

Other opinions as to the amount of 
knowledge of housework the young wife 
should possess are as follows: 

“A fair amount of good common 
sense and an understanding of the value 
of money are all that it is absolutely nec- 
essary for a young wife to possess. 
Women know intuitively how to keep a 
house clean and homelike ; common sense 
and a good cook book will do the rest.” 

“The young woman who has reached 
marrying 
some knowledge of housekeeping can’t 
have brains enough to pass among the 
mentally sound. Every young woman 
must have some general knowledge of 
housekeeping, perforce. However, as- 
suming that there are some who are so 
deficient as never to have noticed how a 
floor is swept or a bed made, I should say 
that their best asset on marrying would 
be a determination to learn these things 
without delay. ]{ they have that deter- 
mination, they will have little trouble. 
Without it, they would do better to re- 
main single. 

“ On taking charge of my own house, I 
determined to make myself a first-class 
housekeeper. I flatter myself that I 
have done it. My friends say I ‘have 
the knack of housekeeping,’ that I am ‘a 
natural housekeeper,’ and so forth. All 
the knack there is in it is a determina- 
tion to make my home work a pleasure. 
This I do, without the slightest mental 
effort. My cookery is a delight, and 
there is always reward in my husband’s 
praise of it and of the cleanliness of our 
house.” 

From Manhattan, Kan., comes a plea 
for homemade bread: 


“It may seem a queer thing to men- - 


tion first, but to me a wife who cannot 
bake a wholesome loaf of bread con- 
fesses to a sad lack. Having moved into 


e without having acquired: 
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a town where good baker’s bread was 
not known, I found that my knowledge 
of bread making gained in my mother’s 
kitchen was worth a great deal to me, 
and I have been surprised to hear many 
of the young wives of my acquaintance 
say, ‘Oh, my husband fairly despises 
baker’s bread, but I can’t bake.’ So 
they go on serving this spongy nothing- 
ness three times a day, apparently not 
thinking of the ultimate effect on the 
digestion.” 


The Tricky Butcher 


The trying or amusing experiences of 
our young matrons with tradespeople— 
especially the trying experiences—seem 
to be restricted largely to dealings with 
butchers. To the inexperienced, there 
is much mystery connected with the dif- 
ferent cuts of meat, and it would seem 
that the butchers as a class have taken 
advantage of the ignorance of young 
married people upon this subject. There 
are many tales similar to this: 

“My most trying experiences were 
with my butcher, who, knowing I was 
a new housekeeper, took shameful ad- 
vantage of my ignorance of meat. [| 
knew nothing of the different cuts of 
beef, and if I ordered ‘rump’ was sure 
to get ‘ round,’ as I discovered later. 

“He also was dishonest, giving me 
short change, charging for a small piece 
of suet (which is worth absolutely noth- 
ing to them, and which most butchers 
give one only too gladly), and bringing 
up charges of months back which he 
said were not paid, but for which I 
fortunately had receipted slips. It is 
needless to say I discontinued trading 
with this man.” 

“T did not know the cuts of meat,” 
writes a Massachusetts young woman, 
“and was at a loss to know for what to 
ask. I felt inexpressibly silly every time 
I entered a butcher’s shop, and frequently 
changed butchers because I disliked a 
second experience with the same one.” 

Here was a difficulty with weights and 
measures : 

“My experiences in marketing were 
especially trying, because I had lived in 
New York state, where vegetables and 
fruit were sold by the quart, and here, in 
Spokane, even cabbage is sold by the 
pound! I remember how puzzled I was 
about buying peas.” 
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Sundry Mistakes 


That there was not a great amount of 
criticism of young wives and husbands 
is a good indication. The most common 
fault hinted at was the tendency on the 
part of some young married people to 
live beyond their means. For example: 

“Tt seems to be too frequently the case 
with young wives that they attempt to 
live within the income of their friend’s 
husbands rather than their own.” 

A physician’s wife from Pennsyl- 
vania criticizes the women: 

“Women, after marriage, are too 
ready to give up any accomplishment 
that they may have, thinking they can 
find no time for it, when twenty minutes 
a day would keep their fingers limber 
or their voices in condition. And too 
many allow their home and its fascinat- 
ing occupations to absorb all of their 
time, when any woman is more alive 
and interesting for entering into activi- 
ties outside the home.” 

A warning against selfishness and 
mock inyalidism : 

“In many of the young wives of my 
acquaintance I find prevalent the idea 
that he should be perfectly happy be- 
cause he married her, and the yo 
husbands are no whit less egotistical. 
My husband and I have been frequently 
embarrassed by having young married 
couples argue in our presence, criticizing 
each other, and each appealing to us in 
turn for our opinion on the shortcomings 
of the other. They feel abused and air 
their grievances to all whom they can 
compel to lend an ear, each forgetting 
the humiliation to which the other is 
being subjected. Personally I «would 
‘lie like the proverbial trooper’ before 
I would admit to an outsider that my 
husband was not perfection, and noth- 
ing is more disgusting to my mind than 
to have some man say that ‘if he had it 
to do over again he would never get 
married.’ I have no patience with those 
who enjoy posing as a beacon to warn 
others off the rock on which they, 
through their own shortcomings, may 
have split. 

“Then there are one or two wives 
who enjoy the role of interesting invalid, 
who drag themselves about and speak 
with a languid drawl, with the idea that 
husband and visitors are being impressed 


by their delicacy and clinging-vine atfi- 
tude.” 


Better Than Office Work 


The young housewives who were 
earning their own living before mar- 
riage answer, with few exceptions, that 
their hours were shorter then than now. 
But as for the work containing the 
greater compensation, every woman, 
with one single exception, voted for the 
home. Read what a Wisconsin wife 
writes : 

“T worked seven and a half hours a 
day before marriage, and I aver 
about twelve hours now. I earned $65 
a month then, and four of us live on a 
less expenditure than that now. But I 
find the compensation so much greater 
in my homework, with a husband and 
children, that I simply can’t compare the 
two situations at all. No salary, how- 
ever large, with a single life, looks at- 
tractive to me in comparison with what 
I have now.” 

Professional work was hard to shake 
off the mind, says a “ home ” enthusiast: 

“In my professional work I always 
felt myself on duty. I really worked 
twenty-four hours a day. If I had a 
few hours off, my work was on my 
mind. In my-home the feeling that I 
am working, that I am performing a 
task, never enters my head. I sleep ten 
hours a night, get up well and happy, 
work about the house all day, if need 
be, and never give a thought to whether 
the work is easy or hard. Once a week 
a woman comes to do washing and 
ironing, and that is all the work I hire 
done, excepting the waxing of floors.” 

And one more sincere statement; this 
from Swarthmore, Pa.: 

“As to the work which gives one 

eater compensation, I can say, without 

esitation, caring for my own home 
(and you may italicize those words, Mr. 
Printer). Honest work, whatever its 
nature, brings compensation. To a real 
woman, whose innate love of her ‘ain 
fireside’ is always strong, can there be 
a greater, joy than seeing her own fair 
loaves of bread sending forth their 
aroma in the kitchen, or a living room 
made clean and sweet by her own hands? 
In home keeping, as in child tending, no 
task is menial, for love of the work glori- 
fies it.” 
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YOUNG MATRONS AND MARRIAGE 


The young husbands seem, according 
to these papers, to be doing their share 
of the housework—and perhaps more. 
Tt is to be hoped that this observation 
from Kansas is based upon a rare case: 

“A young wife of my acquaintance 
boasts that she never knows what to 
prepare for dinner until her husband 
comes home to suggest something. I 
have been in that home when the hus- 
band returned from work, and have 
heard the wife say, ‘If you want any 
meat tonight you'll have to go down to 
the shop ; it’s too late to order anything.’ 

“ The facet that dinner was served at 
night seemed to her an excuse (or a 
chance) to delay all preparations as late 
as suited her convenience. Such a state 
of affairs seemed almost tragic to me. 
I have heard this woman’s husband 
criticized for spending too much time 
at the club, but I doubt whether the 
blame could be placed on him alone.” 
BS in contrast to the preceding is 
this: 

“In my experience the husbands are 
‘apt to do more work at home than [I 
think is right they should do. After a 
day spent in constant mental labor I 
think that a man should be free, and 
the housework should be so planned and 
arranged that he may be spared as much 
as possible, not only the doing of it, but 
the knowledge of the constant small 
anxieties attendant upon it.” 


The Age for Matrimony 


The young matrons have much to say 
concerning the age at which they would 
advise a girl friend to be married. 
“Not too young,” the majority of them 
agree. The average of the ages named 
by them is twenty-four years and a 
fraction. That no girl should be mar- 
ried before she is twenty-two was stated 
with conviction by many. 

“We weren't married until I was 
twenty-nine,” writes a Pennsylvania 
woman, “and my husband thirty-one, 
after we had both seen a good bit of 
the world, and had enjoyed some of its 
advantages and entered into its activi- 
ties. We feel that we are better fitted to 
appreciate the beauty and wonder of 
our life together than those who are mar- 
ried at twenty or before. 


“T have seen so many unhappy, hum- 
drum, more-dead-than-alive couples who 
were married around about twenty years 
of age; and, in marked contrast, so many 
unusually hap y marriages made a little 
later, where participants seem to be 
getting alf that there is out of life. A 
child enjoys a trip to Europe, but only 
an older person can really appreciate 
its broadening advantages. 

“A married woman argued with a 
friend of mine that she ought to hurry 
up and get married; that the older she 
grew the more particular and hard to 
please she became. As though any 
woman could be too particular in the 
choice of a husband!” 

Other views on the suitable age for 
the fateful partnership are as follows: 

“ The age at which a girl may marry 
depends entirely upon the girl. Some 
are as fully matured in every way at 
sixteen as others are at twenty. At any 
rate, she is not to marry until fully de- 
veloped, and much misery and ill health 
will be avoided if she will undergo a 
thorough physical examination by a good 
physician, preferably one who has at- 
tended her, and knows her condition 
from previous attendance. No matter 
how healthy and robust she may appear 
there may be unsuspected trouble which 
can be easily remedied at that time. Few 
girls are in their best development under 
twenty-one, and most girls are not with- 
out pangs at giving up girlish good times 
before that age.” 

“ Personally I believe in a girl’s mar- 
rying young—by young | mean twenty 
to twenty-five. The longer she waits the 
more critical she becomes, the more she 
demands from a man, and the harder it 
is for her to adapt herself to -him—and 
for him to adapt his ways to hers. But 
what can one do if she doesn’t meet the 
man she loves until she is thirty or more? 
It is better to wait until one is forty than 
to marry a man one doesn’t truly care 
for just because it seems wise to marry 
early.” 

“Most working girls marry much too 
voung, and lose all their youth too early. 
Twenty-five is not any too old.” 


Advice to Girl Friends 


Now comes a chapter of advice, warn- 
ing, counsel, to the “ girl friend ‘who is 
contemplating matrimony.” 


Space per- 
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mits the use of only a small number of 
these opinions, though all the answers re- 
ceived to this question were well worth 
quoting. Following are extracts from 
these letters: 

“Tf you think you can be happy if 
obliged to do your own housework and 
to live on your fiancé’s present salary, 
marry him. If housework is distasteful 
to you and you are unhappy when called 
upon to economize, do not marry him.” 

“T should advise a girl to marry when 
she sees the man she knows will make 
a good husband. If she weighs the es- 
sential things in their relationship, and 
trusts her woman’s instinct, she will 
make no mistake. If they have tastes in 
common, take the same views of social 
and religious matters, like the same 
dishes, the same recreations, the same 
books, the same sort of people, have the 
same sense of humor, and the same 
hatred of humbugs generally, she should 
lose no time in securing the man.” 

“Tf you can bear small economies 
cheerfully, make many sacrifices uncom- 
plainingly, love the man and eagerly de- 
sire a home, and the man is all you can 
wish for as a partner—marry him. If 
you wish for perfect freedom, the 
theater frequently, jolly little suppers 
and dinners at restaurants; if you are 
inclined to be extravagant and do not 
wish to give up. any of the material joys 
you may have had, and if ‘he’ is like 
unto you, then by all means, do not 
marry him.” 

“Tf a girl is willing to give up much 
of the gayety of girlish life; if she knows 
something of the elements of domestic 
science and is willing to practice them; 
if she is willing to save and economize 
with her husband; if she is in good 
health; if the husband is as willing to 
save for their common interest—the 
home ; if he is in good health and of good 
habits; if he has a regular position; if 
their position in society is approximately 
the same; if they have the same inter- 
ests; if he is considerate—marry him. 

“ Tf, on the other hand, she is unwill- 
ing to think of married life as anything 
but a picnic, without obligations and sac- 
rifices ; if either he or she is diseased ; if 
he is dissipated or fast or has no regular 
income or business; if their mutual in- 
terests are entirely dissimilar; if she is 
an heiress and he a coachman—do not 
marry him.” 
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“If he acts toward his mother as you 
should want your son to act toward you; 
if he likes animals and little children; if 
he is honest and industrious; if he is 
generous without being a spendthrift ; if 
he reverences righteous things; if he is 
morally clean; if he can look you and 
opens man squarely in the face, marry 

im. 

“Tf he never notices children, except 
to be annoyed by them; if dogs slink 
away from him; if he speaks lightly of 
women ; if he spends as much in a week 
as he can make in a month (or if he is 
penurious) ; if he can’t hold a position ; 
if he speaks of the church and religious 
organizations as ‘tommy rot’ or ‘ good 
enough for women,’ if he can’t meet the 
eyes of honest men without seeming ill 
at ease; if you are ashamed to have your 
father know ‘just what he is,’ don't 
marry him.” 

“If you are sure you love him well 
enough so that your heart will beat 
quicker with joy when you hear him 
coming after you haye spent the after- 
noon mending his socks and you don’t 
know what to get for his supper; if you 
are both well; if he is reasonably good 
natured ; has a temper which he can con- 
trol; can earn a reasonably good living; 
doesn’t expect you to live with his peo- 
ple; if his boy friends and your brother 
like him; if you are both anxious to 
make the best kind of a home you can, 
marry him.” 

“Tf you love him, are domestic in 
your tastes; have finished your educa- 
tion; would want him for the father of 
your children ; if he is as near your ideal 
of manhood as you have ever met; if 
he is pure, unselfish, kind, and thought- 
ful for you; loves children; does not 
drink nor smoke; has an education equal 
to or surpassing yours; enjoys some 
things that you do; and has a vocation 
which will keep a family in comfortable 
circumstances, marry him.” 

And finally : 

“To the girl who is contemplating 
matrimony I would say that it is a 
solemn thing, not to be gone into lightly. 
Fearing to give pain by refusing, marry- 
ing to reform, etc., are all too ridiculous 
and wrong to discuss. She should know 
her own mind, her own physical condi- 
tion, and as much as possible about the 
man to whom she intrusts her future 
life.” 
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Why Our Glasses Don't Fit 
The Extraordinary Discoveries of a Patient Concerning Oculists, 
Opticians, and Glasses 
By Algernon Tassin, 


Eprror’s Note—This article has the indorsement of two distinguished oculists. 


UST three years from the date of 
my writing (as this is to be a per- 
sonal article I will begin that way at 

once), I was suddenly attacked with a 
strange dizziness. The whole world 
seemed to slip one way and I the other. 
As time went on this sensation changed 
into various forms of dizziness; but, of 
one kind or another, it was to be my 
constant companion for over two years. 
To all sorts of doctors I applied, with no 
result, and finally, although up to that 
time my eyes had given me no intimation 
that they had caused the trouble, I went 
to an oculist. There I found that my 
glasses—anade by the second best opti- 
cian in Europe—were many degrees dif- 
ferent from my prescription, and had 
done serious damage to orie of my eyes. 
For seven months [ practically lived in 
that oculist’s office. 

During this period I had twenty-three 
pairs of glasses—not all of them, of 
course, new formulas. What I learned 
I am putting in this article. 

In the first month I met people who 
had been cured of all sorts of seemingly 
remote disorders by getting a proper 
pair of glasses. They went merely for 
eyes and they came away with better 
heads or nerves or throats or lungs or 
stomachs. I saw people who told me 
they had been cured of asthma, hay 
fever, catarrh, sick headache, migraine, 
neuralgia, epilepsy, dyspepsia, and intes- 
tinal indigestion. ‘“Ain’t it funny,” said 
one man to me, “that a little pane of 
glass in your head can stop a big pain 
in your stomach?” I admitted that it 
was funny. Said another man, “I 
thought I was mentally and morally in- 
sane and I should soon have to be locked 
up—nobody dreamed that what I wanted 
was spectacles.” Still skeptical, I didn’t 
see why anyone should dream it. 

Afterward it seemed to me grimly 
comical that all these people should have 
fruitlessly exhausted the resources of 


medical treatment when what they 
needed was a couple of pieces of glass. [ 
was strikingly reminded of an eccentric 
down-East minister who was supplying 
an out-of-town pulpit. “Dear Lord,” 
he said in his opening prayer, “ these 
good people have asked me to pray for 
rain. I have been over their fields, and 
thou knowest, O Lord, it is not rain 
they want, but fertilizer.” 

At this moment I can hear some reader 
say—why not? I have said it myselfi— 
“Another one of these crazy specialists ! 
He is like the vegetarian who imagines 
that the entire ill of the world, physical 
and social and spiritual, comes from eat- 
ing meat and from chewing twenty times 
instead of sixty! It’s absurd to claim 
such universality for eye-strain and its 
results.” The answer to this is simple 
and should, I think, be conclusive. The 
eye is the most important of, the senses. 
It is the only sense or organ of the body 
which is in reality a part of the brain 
itself. The retina and the optic nerve, 
unlike any other sense or organ of the 
body, are but an outgrowth of the brain. 
Why should not, then, any morbid action 
of the eye have a morbid effect beyond 
itself? Rather is it absurd to think 
otherwise. For most of the corruption 
that exists in the body, the eye is the 
original grafter—it is the “man higher 


up. 

But to return to my office. All the 
patients mentioned above I sat out. One 
by one they had all gone away rejoicing, 
while I was still on my first dozen glasses 
without relief, though with considerable 
shifting of symptoms. By this time I 
had ceased to doubt their stories because 
I was seeing in my own case that they 
were all true. In a small way I was an 
epitome of all their troubles. Each new 
pair of glasses, causing as it did a differ- 
ent degree of strain, switched off at once 
an old set of symptoms and switched on 


a new. If I got a pair that stopped my 
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dizziness, then my eyes began to ache 
and stream. Once I banished both dizzi- 
ness and conscious strain, only to find my 
heart beginning to tick so weakly that 
I consulted a specialist, who pronounced 
it entirely sound. With one pair I could 
eat nothing which agreed with me; with 
another I became catarrhal ; with another 
I could not get enough air to breathe; 
with another I dragged about a pair of 
leaden legs ; with another I could scarcely 
keep myself awake in the daytime— 
working and napping in spells of a 
quarter of an hour each with my alarm 
clock on the desk before me—and 
dropped like a log into bed at night to be 
flogged up in the morning unrefreshed 
and with burning eyes; with my very 
next pair nights were sleepless, and I 
stared the hours through at nebulous 
globules of pinkish violet light forming 
and fading away upon my closed eyelids ; 
with another I groped for my words with 
the greatest difficulty and could not al- 
ways twist my tongue to them when 
found; and with another it seemed to me 
at ebb of night that it would be quite 
normal and sane to pitch myself from 
the window and make an end. 

By this time, moreover, I was thor- 
oughly convinced both of the skill of my 
oculist and his unusual and enthusiastic 
capacity for taking pains. Yet here I 
was, still unhelped. Theoretically, I had 
made some progress. My eyes responded 
at once to approximately correct treat- 
ment and my near sight had been 
diminished almost one-fourth. It was 
not, however, normal, seeing that I 
wanted but normal feeling and the ability 
to do my work. Part of my trouble I 
had already founc out. My eyes had 
grown so sensitive that they registered 
in discomfort a difference of two degrees 
in the lens, a difference entirely unnoted 
by most people. That is, unnoted in their 
eyes; for these would record their un- 
suspected protest elsewhere—thus prov- 
ing at once their superior position as 
part of the brain by making some lowlier 
organ assume their distress. A second 
part of my trouble was that my eyes, 
always abnormally self-conscious, had 
now become hysterical, and when being 
tested for a lens could not accurately 
record their sensation. Being on the 
witness stand, they perjured themselves 
shamelessly and quite beyond the power 
of any oculist—experienced as he must 
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be with unreliable witnesses—to protect 
himself against. 

A third part of my trouble I had 
learned also. Out of my dozen pairs 
of glasses fully half had been wrongly 
made by the optician. The more sensi- 
tive the eye to the slightest deviation the 
more difficult to get a lens which will 
relieve it ; for with most opticians a slight 
degree of deviation is entirely negligible. 
My oculist (I found out afterward he 
was a “rare bird” in believing himself 
responsible for errors of the optician as 
well as for his own) changed his opti- 
cian three times during my first decade 
of glasses. I had begun to realize how 
difficult it was under present conditions 
to get an accurate lens. But—making all 
allowances for the morbid sensitiveness 
and unreliability of my eyes and the 
morbid insensitiveness and unreliability 
of the opticians—it was baffling that I 
should be beginning my second decade 
of glasses with no appreciable relief of 
symptoms. When I reached my twenty- 
second pair my doctor owned that he 
could do nothing more. And I began 
to experience all the melancholy joys of 
being a hopeless case. 


An Amazing Discovery 

I had been going to him seven months 
before he made his astounding discov- 
ery. His box of trial lenses, by which 
he got his prescriptions, was itself full — 
of errors. 

Out of 42 lenses of one kind 36 were 
marked from two to four degrees wrong ; 
out of 42 lenses of another kind, 33 were 
marked from two to five degrees wrong 
—a total of 69 out of 84 wrong. Thus 
even when the optician had filled the 
formula accurately, the lenses had cor- 
responded only with the numbering of 
the trial lenses; they had not cor- 
responded at all with the real visional 
strength! We crossed the street and 
consulted another oculist. Out of 100 
trial lenses in his box, 40 proved wrong. 
Furthermore, in both cases the error was 
in one respect so glaring that the most 
casual inspection by a layman who had 
once had his suspicions aroused, showed 
them to be so. The mark put upon the 
lens to indicate its reading registered 
five degrees difference in many in- 
stances, dependent on which side of the 
lens happened to be used. 

If you say that it was unpardonably 
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careless in my oculist not to have dis- 
covered this before, I can only answer 
that his carelessness was shared by every 
other oculist in the United States; for 


these boxes were afterward found to be. 


fair samples of those in offices all over 
the country. It is the nature of man to 
assume that anything turned out by a 
reputable concern for the treatment of 
disease is what it says it is certified to be. 
Some of the letters from various oculists 
scattered over the country, from Balti- 
more to Chicago, are before me as I 
write. 

“ This explains some, at least, of my 
failures,” writes one. “ Give the matter 
the widest publicity you can secure,” 
writes another. 

Thus, because operatives were careless 
or had not been examined to see if their 
own vision was correct and had after- 
ward not been properly checked up by 
others, I had bought twenty-two pairs 
of worse than useless glasses, and had 
my working year curtailed of three- 
fourths of its capacity, and I had no 
redress. It was as if a firm had been 
turning out tablets of strychnine the 
strength of which bore no relation to 


their label; but with this great difference, 
(though small consolation to the poi- 
soned!) the latter firm could be prose- 
cuted under the Food and Drugs Act. 
This exasperating inexactness at the 


fountainhead of the business, I now 
began to find out, was manifested every- 
where throughout its branches—individ- 
ual opticians and oculists alike, and in- 
deed in the general state of the science 
of opthalmology itself. Everywhere I met 
people who said that their glasses were 
unsatisfactory, and when one adds to 
these the greater number of people who 
record errors in refraction, not by dis- 
comfort to the eyes, but by functional de- 
rangement elsewhere, it becomes as seri- 
ous an indictment of a whole profession 
as can well be imagined. 

“So far as refraction is concerned,” 
writes the famous oculist, Dr. George 
M. Gould, in his series of books called 
Biographic Clinics, “ opthalmology is the 
most inaccurate of all sciences, and a 
ridiculous farce. There is no authorita- 
tive school of refraction; every student 
has learned to do his refraction work a 
different way, and is mostly self-taught ; 
hence there is absolute individualism; 
and they all rely upon opticians to make 
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and fit the glasses they prescribe.” Says 
another: “ Students are taught only dis- 
eases of the eye—they must learn refrac- 
tion work afterward from some doctor 
who may have entirely wrong ideas. 
. . . At least half the people in America 
need glasses; at present it is utterly 
impossible for any but a small fraction 
of that number to get right and ac- 
curate ones.” While holding down a 
well-worn chair in the office of my ocu- 
list, I heard him dictate a letter to a lady 
in one of the largest Western cities. “ In 
answer to your request,” he said, “ I am 
sorry to tell you that the nearest oculist 
I can recommend lives three hundred 
miles from you.” On account of not 
having learned his business then, hardly 
one oculist in a hundred—say several 
authorities—knows how to prescribe ac- 
curate glasses. 

The matter of relieving eye-strain de- 
pends upon three things> Finding the 
right lens, getting the right lens, and 
wearing it properly. These severally de- 
pend upon the oculist, the optician, and 
the oculist and the wearer. 


As to the Oculist 


Prescribing glasses is, naturally, work 
of the most delicate and painstaking 
description; it cannot be done rapidly, 
and it cannot be done once for all. The 
most successful oculist in New York 
City has a long line of patients in his 
outer office which he disposes of daily at 
so much a visit, and when they come 
again they must pay again. Had I gone 
to this oculist, my bill for the innumer- 
able consultations and many refractions 
during my career of twenty-three pairs 
of glasses would have been colossal, and 
my grievance against the company which 
furnished the trial lenses (his as well as 
those of my own man) just so much the 
greater. Most oculists desire to be rated 
in the same class as surgeons, and charge 
by the single refraction. 

“The office charge for each visit,” says 
the American oculist who has the great- 
est European reputation, “is a fraud, 
and should be estimated as such. The 
single charge for the case (whether little 
or much), which includes the necessary 
number of visits for a month or two, is 
the sole way to insure skilled work and 
treat the patient honorably.” 

Many oculists, too, are still saying, 
either from a desire to make their time 
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more profitable or from ignorance, % You 
have too little astigmatism to correct,” 
when, if the modern science has proved 
anything beyond the crying need for it, 
it has proved that the slight and low de- 
gree of astigmatism causes the greatest 
derangement. Many oculists, also, are 
still increasing the near sight they intend 
to prevent by overcorrecting it, and thus 
sharpening the vision and ruining both 
eyes and nervous system. Any man who 
attempts a refraction without first para- 
lyzing the muscle of accommodation by 
the use of a mydriatic fails to ascertain 
the exact vision of the patient, and gets 
only the vision he is able to secure by 
straining this muscle to focus the eye. 
Yet so much has been the incompetence 
of the ordinary octilist that now a whole 
class of refractionists has arisen and 
gained legal recognition which may pre- 
scribe glasses without first paralyzing 
this muscle—although they resort to a 
crudely physical and ineffective means 
to do so. 

The vicious error of allowing men to 
treat the eye who have no knowledge of 
the rest of the human system will be ap- 
parent to anyone who admits that both 
oculists and doctors are right in saying 
that eye-strain has close connection and 
interaction with other functional disor- 
ders of the body. But unfortunate as 
may be the legalization of this method, 
oculists as a class have only themselves 
to thank that in the general revolt 
against their efficiency people have failed 
to discriminate. 

The second step in curing eye-strain is, 
after finding the right lens, to get it. 
True it is that in my twenty-two pairs of 
glasses I have never, on account of the 
wrongly marked trial lenses, got the right 
lens; but even if this had not been so, I 
have no reason to believe that my expe- 
rience would have been much different. 
Very many of my own glasses, as I have 
said, came back wrong. While I was 
with ‘my oculist, he examined in one 
month glasses ground by six leading op- 
ticians in New York City, and in four 
cases out of five found the axis from two 
to twelve degrees off. Again, he told me 
that he had just returned from a large 
Southern city, and in three days’ search 
had failed to find one competent opti- 
cian. “I had several patients,” writes 
another, “‘ of a man whom I believe to be 
the equal of any refractionist in the 
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sr he and in not one single case did I 
their glasses correspond with his 
original prescription.” 


Why Lenses Are Incorrect 


Prior to fifteen years ago it would have 
been impossible to tell whether a lens was 
absolutely correct or not. It was simply 
neutralized or tested by a lens measure 
oer card; and this method could not re- 
veal small errors which, like low degrees 
of astigmatism, caused the greatest func- 
tional disorder of the eyes or of some 
other part of the system. Then a ma- 
chine was invented which showed 
whether the mechanically correct lens 
was optically correct also, but in case of 
incorrectness the machine was unable to 
show how this could be remedied. Thus 
—as a new lens was necessary if the old 
one was wrong—the optician almost in- 
variably retained the old lens unless the 
error was glaring. If the lens was not 
five degrees wrong, he refused to throw 
it away—although one degree is enough 
to give symptoms. 

In 1905 a new machine allowed the 
lens to be marked rigidly and securely 
by apparatus, instead of unsafely and 
unsteadily by hand, as had been the case 
before. Of these machines only 450 
were sold to the entire optical trade. 
Of the first machines, so few had been 
sold that the holders of the patent didn’t 
think it would pay to prosecute the in- 
ventor of the second machine, which’ 
they claimed was an infringement. A 
year ago this second machine was so 
improved that it not only detected the 
error in the lens, but showed how it was 
made and how it could be corrected. 
Yet this machine—absolutely the only 
means of accuracy—is possessed by not 
over fifty opticians and oculists out of 
28,000 in the country! The machine 
costs sixty dollars; yet even the con- 
scientious opticians prefer to throw away 
10 per cent of their lenses, and oculists 
to do unsatisfactory work because of un- 
verified results, rather than make this 
small outlay. 

A Chicago house which turns out 
sixteen hundred pairs of glasses a day 
doesn’t own even one of these new ma- 
chines. The best retail optician in the 
country throws away any lens one degree 
off; with the first machine he discarded 
25 per cent, with the second 6 per cent, 
and with the third practically none at 
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all. Yet, in spite of these figures, he 
employs ‘the third machine in only one 
of his four stores. So few of these ma- 
chines are in use that, granted the pre- 
scription is right in the first place, the 
large majority of them are wrongly 
filled, and the oculists (if they examine 
the lenses at all, and many of them do 
not) allow them to go unverified. 

At present, probably twenty-seven 
thousand opticians and oculists in the 
United States are still holding up the 
lens before a cross marked on a piece 
of cardboard and unsteadily placing on 
the lens with the other hand ink dots to 
ascertain its accuracy. The slightest 
tremble of either hand vitiates entirely 
the whole result. The most skillful 
and painstaking optician in the world 
could not, by this primitive method, ob- 
tain accuracy even with the largest-sized 
cylinder. What, then, of the ordinary 
optician with the weaker astigmatic 
lenses, where an error is even more dis- 
astrous in its consequences? 

The third step in curing eye-strain is 
to see that the right lens, once found and 
made, is properly adjusted and worn 
properly afterward. No honest or self- 
respecting oculist will allow a patient to 
wear a pair of glasses before they have 
been adjusted by himself, yet most ocu- 
lists do not even test the lenses after 
. they have been “ fitted” by the optician, 
to say nothing of looking to their center- 
ing or adjustment. A lens wrongly 
centered is as bad as a lens wrongly 
made. For correct centering the frame 
is as important as the lenses, yet only 
the best oculists pay any attention to it. 
The amount of askewness which a pair 
of glasses may assume undetected by 


any but practiced eyes simply evades’ 


description. 


Mistakes of the Wearers of Glasses 


But once safely out of the office, the 
fight is not over. Constant vigilance is 
necessary for eye ease to those who wear 
glasses; all the more because—as has so 
often been said—the eyes themselves are 
frequently the last to record their dis- 
comfort. The shoes or attachments to 
the lens are always working loose, and 
the lens consequently falls at an angle, 
which is the same as if it were incorrect 


WHY OUR GLASSES DON’T FIT 


in the beginning. When wiping the lens, 
one should take hold of the lens itself 
and never of any part of the mounting. 

The ignorance of the public concern- 
ing the damage done by dirty glasses 
is amazing. How often do we see, not 
only children, but cleanly grown-ups, look- 
ing through a glass which would cause 
them to blush if it were a window pane 
in their own house? The striking of the 
lashes against the lens is one of the most 
fertile sources of dirt. Besides, it may 
be added, since one wants to mention all 
the incentives he can find to the proper 
wearing of glasses, that it rubs away the 
lash. In this connection, too, it may 
not be amiss to state that the silly 
prejudice against spectacles is, in the 
case of heavy lenses, one of the innumer- 
able causes of failure to cure eye-strain. 
Heavy lenses cannot retain their proper 
adjustment without the support of bows; 
when they get out of gear they make 
eye-strain, and eye-strain makes wrinkles, 
and especially crow’s-feet. And finally it 
may be said that no one may safely wear 
the same pair of glasses for over two 
years. The hygienic use of the eyes this 
article does not pretend to go into. 

You can make your oculist a_bet- 
ter one by asking him some questions 
which will worry him: “ Have you your- 
self tested your trial lenses?” “ Have 
you a modern axis finder to enable you 
to test them? And to test also the cen- 
tering on these lenses I have brought 
from the optician? Are you sure the 
man you are sending me to has a ma- 
chine? If he hasn't, why don’t you 
make him get one?” A patient can re- 
fuse to take a pair of glasses until the 
oculist has personally tested and adjusted 
them afterward. Rest assured that when 
he finds you are demanding all these 
things, he will begin posthaste to sup- 
ply the answers for them. 

If we admit, as we must, that 
eye-strain may cause innumerable physi- 
cal disorders, we must see then what 
moral as well as physical good we can 
accomplish by forcing oculists and opti- 
cians to become better workmen. Put 
the thumbscrews on your oculist, and, in 
helping yourself, help to bring about 
more quickly a better world. 
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** Training for Economy ” 


do» A reader who does not believe in 
the inclusion of household eco- 
nomics in the courses of study of the 
colleges for women contributes a letter 
this month clearly stating her reasons. So 
far as she goes, in the light of the facts 
as she sees them, our correspondent is 
probably right. But she is attacking a 
man of straw. 

It is difficult to make it clear to the 
layman, and oftentimes the educator as 
well, that cooking and sewing are a very 
small part of household economics— 
bearing as large a relation thereto, per- 
haps, as.arithmetic and geography bear 
to the advanced courses in college. The 
leaders in home economics object quite 
as strenuously as does our correspondent 
to the inclusion of cooking and sewing 
in the college curriculum, just as any 
educator would oppose the shifting of 
arithmetic and geography from the ele- 
mentary schools to college. Every girl 
should be compelled to learn cooking and 
sewing in the grammar schools, for their 
intrinsic value and as a partial prepara- 
tion for the broader work in home eco- 
nomics which should follow in college. 

But before going farther let us ex- 
amine an extract from a letter just re- 
ceived by the Editor from a young 
woman : 


“TI recently made a tour of several European 
countries. My stay in Holland was prolonged 
by a visit to the old family homestead, and by 
weeks in the homes of various Dutch cousins. 
I was duly impressed by the judicious manner 
in which the young women of the family went 
about their marketing and shcpping. Each arti- 
cle had its test, each material its standard. The 
entire system of housekeeping, in each of sev- 
eral middle-class homes, was a matter of regu- 
lation and familiar rule. Yet no one of the 
girls was deficient in ‘accomplishments’ of an 
ornate character. My cousins were musical, 
learned in several modern languages, and expert 


in decorative needlework. They knew as much - 


of science as I, were as deeply read, almost as 
widely traveled, and as thoroughly conversant 
with current topics as the average American 
girl. They marveled at the freedom of action 


accorded our young: women; they envied us the 
independent spirit which enabled us to travel 
alone, but I doubted our better equipment for 
all that goes to make a substantial basis for 
life, health, and comfort.” 


The letter proceeds at length to out- 
line the difficulty of securing as liberal— 
mark the word—training as this in our 
United States of America. At Simmons 
College, at Teachers College, and at all 
or nearly all of the state universities, a 
young woman might perhaps secure the 
“substantial basis for life, health, and 
comfort,” which those girls of the Neth- 
erlands possess. But not at the purely 
women’s college. 

College should, and can, yield to the 
student health and happiness; health 
being the result of physical adaptation, © 
happiness the result of, or inclusive of, 
intellectual and _ spiritual adaptation. 
Where the man is concerned, these ends 
have to include the power of earning a 
living, and the colleges for men are more 
and more embracing the so-called practi- 
cal, economic, or bread-earning courses. 
In the woman’s case, her share of the 
“white man’s burden” is mainly the 
making of the home and the expenditure 
of the money which the man (or she her- 
self) earns. It is not whether chicken ~ 
costs more or less than veal in the mar- 
ket, but in the result in life. If college 
is not the place where girls or men are 
to acquire the wisdom which makes the 
adjustment between the inner and the 
outer life more perfect, and therefore 
yields to the world more effective men 
and women, then there is no excuse for 
the existence of colleges. 

Cooking and sewing no more make up 
home economics than they make the sum 
total of woman’s married existence. 
One of the first needs of our public life, 
and of our industrial and professional 
life as well, is for large-minded, broadly 
and deeply cultured mothers to bring 
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forth our leaders and stamp them with 
their own greatness. The colleges for 
women are endeavoring to give this 
training, in a very general way, but 
quite too general. Lest they lower their 
standard in another vocational field, 
that of teaching, they virtually ignore 
this greater one, which is coming more 
and more to command the attention of 
leaders in educational thought. 

It is eminently proper and modest for 
a girl in a fashionable college to study 
the inner construction of a clam, but of 
a baby, never! The clam stands for 
“culture.” Yet the stiff requirements 
of Simmons and Teachers College, for 
example, in sociology, industrial history, 
economics, chemistry, and physics—re- 
quirements to which none of’ the older 
colleges for women approach—these are 
not “ cultural.” These two colleges, and 
the state universities, moreover, are no 
whit behind the “ women’s colleges” in 
their requirements in English, French, 
and German. Meanwhile, the demand 
for teachers equipped with these more 
vital of the vocational branches outruns 
the supply. 

Recent utterances of President Schur- 
man of Cornell University, who in a pub- 
lic address deplored the present policy 
of a general, superficial “ culture,’ and 
pleaded for emphasis on scholarship and 
special training for the individual; and 
of the new president of Smith College, 
Dr. Burton, in which he sounded the 
keynote of character and individual 
power, show the direction in which we 
are moving. Home economics is a very 

oung and great educational movement. 

ch interested person, every real 
leader, is but seeking the best way. The 
relation of this movement to the needs 
and the possibilities of the college re- 
mains to be worked out. The real char- 
acter and importance of home economics, 
once grasped by men of the type just 
quoted, and the colleges will not be long 
in adjusting themselves to the situation. 


An Object Lesson 


Lm» Quietly, thoughtfully, with all seri- 
ousness and decorum, the splendid 
great state of Washington has joined the 
group of states, yet small, in which 
woman exercises the full franchise as a 
voter. There was an entire absence of 
“ militant” methods. The campaign was 
one of education, and the men had the 
good sense to recognize the justice of the 
women’s cause and its inevitable success 
throughout our Union, 

Here is an object lesson for the smart, 
feverish, notoriety-loving young women, 
many of them recent graduates of col- 
lege, who would, seemingly, introduce 
among us the madhouse antics of the 
English suffragettes. The American citi- 
zen does not need a dynamite bomb to 
secure the passage of a new idea through 
his frontal bone. 

An interesting sidelight on the cam- 
paign in Washington appears in the fol- 
lowing words, addressed to this maga- 
zine by one of the leading (male) work- 
ers for equal suffrage in the Northwest: 
“ The campaign was quiet and dignified, 
and the women were womanly. There 
seemed to be more men than women in 
favor of it. The men seemed to feel that 
it was just, and were not afraid to trust 
the women with the ballot.” 


= Three months in jail, for selling 
bad eggs, is the punishment meted 
out to one Ellis of Philadelphia. Penn- 
sylvania has a new law governing the 
traffic in eggs. Yet, under the National 
Food and Drugs Act, a man sells deadly 
headache powders and gets off with a 
fine of fifty dollars. The penalties im- 
posed by the courts under the national 
law seem, oftentimes, outrageously light. 
The attendant publicity is reckoned a part 
of the penalty; but the sensitive plants 
of the human garden are scarcely to be 
found among the rascals who prey upon 
life and health. 
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OU have all seen pictures of Master 

Cupid, haven’t you, Kinderkins? 

You know that he is a chubby, 
baby boy with wings, and that he has 
something to do with our valentines. In- 
deed Valentine’s Day is really Cupid’s 
Day, and we send Cupid’s messages in 
our pretty valentines. 

Now we are going to make a little 
paper Cupid and give him two little cos- 
tumes, and if you wish to send Cupid 
himself as a valentine you may. 

Take a piece of thin writing paper that 
will just cover Figure 1, which is one 
side of Cupid, and lay it over the print, 
then carefully trace with a lead pencil 


the lines that show through the paper. 
When your tracing is finished do not cut 
it out, but cover the wrong side of the 
paper with paste and paste it smoothly on 
another, quite stiff, piece of writing pa- 
per, then put it under a heavy book to 
dry. Trace Figure 2, which is the other 
side of Cupid, on thin writing paper just 
as you did the first side. Paste that 
tracing also on stiff writing paper and 
put it under another book to dry. 

When both of your tracings are quite 
dry and flat, paint them with water col- 
ors. Make the face and the whole body 
pink. A light wash of red will give 
pink. Color the hair yellow, make the 


Figure 7. Make the black gown like this, 
210 Copyright, 1911. by the Phelps Publishing Company 
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The two sides of Cupid, bow. arrow and bauble. Figure 9, the square. shows slit in crown. Figure 10, below it. pattern for brim 
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cheeks red, and leave the wings 
white. When the paint is dry, cut 
out the two sides of Cupid and 
paste them together as far down as 
the dotted line at the top of each 
leg, but do not paste the wings to- 
gether nor the legs together. Sep- 
arate the wings a little and spread 
the legs apart, then stand Cupid on 
his feet. Cupid’s feet are rather 
large, but they must be large to 
make him stand up. 

Cupid always carries a tiny bow 
and arrow with him, for he is a 
great archer. Figure 3 is his bow 
and Figure 4 is his arrow. Trace 
the bow and the arrow on the thin 
writing paper, paste the tracings on 
stiffer paper, and paint them yel- 


low, then cut them out. 
Or, if you wish, you can 
make the bow and arrow 
of two pieces of gold pa- 
per pasted back to back, 
and use your tracing as 
a pattern for cutting them 
out. Put the bow in the 
slit in Cupid’s right hand 
and the arrow in his left 
hand, and he will look 
like Figure 5. 

Baby Cupid does not al- 
ways wear clothes. He 
is quite warm enough 
without them. When he 
does put on clothes it is 
for a joke, or to fool- 
someone. Figure 6 shows 
him dressed -in a cap and 
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\10, the brim, and cut out 


gown, like a college student. He is try- 
ing to look very wise. He holds his book 
before his face, but he carries his bow 
and arrow in his left hand to have them 
ready when he needs them. 

Trace Figure 7- for a pattern for Cup- 
id’s gown, cut out the tracing along the 
heavy lines, and lay the pattern on a 
piece of black paper, paper that is black 
on both sides, and not glossy.. Run your 
pencil around the pattern and make the 
marks as plain as possible on the black 
paper. Cut out the sleeve that hangs 
down along the heavy lines, but do not 
cut out the other sleeve. Dip your brush 
in white paint and run it along the lines 


of that sleeve to make it show. Turn _ Figure 8, the upper. is hiscap. Figure 11, the lower, Cupid's book 


down each half of the — 
collar along the dotted 
lines and fold the gown 
evenly together down 
the back, along the 
dotted line. 

Now put the gown on 
Cupid. Let his wings 
come out through the 
opening at the shoulders 
of the gown, and slip his 
left arm into the sleeve 
and his left hand out at 
the bottom of the sleeve. 

Fasten the gown to- 
gether by pushing the 
flap marked A on the 
front of the gown 
through the slit marked 
A on the other side of 
the gown. 

_From your black pa- 
per make a cap like 
Figure 8. Trace Figure 
9, the crown, and Figure 


the tracings for pat- 
terns, then cut out pieces 
exactly like them from 
your black paper. Make 
one crown and two 
brims. Bend over each 
brim along the dotted 
line which runs through 
the middle. Cover the 
upper half of one brim, 
where Figure 10 is 
shaded, with paste, slide 
the lewer part through 


KINDERKINS. 


the:sht~ im the crown, 


and~paste the bent-over Figure 12 shows Cupid wearing a jester's dress 
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part to the top of the crown. Put paste on the upper half 
of the other brim, slide it through the slit in the crown as 
you did the first brim, and paste it in the same way. When 
the paste is dry, slip the top of Cupid’s head between the 
two brims, and the cap will stay on securely. 
Make Cupid’s book of a piece of paper cut like Figure 
11, and fold it through 
the middle. Use paper 
that is red on one side 
and white on the other, 
and let the red be for 
the outside of the 
book. Slide the book 
in the slit in his right 
hand, put his bow and 
arrow in his left hand, 
and Cupid is a scholar. 
When Cupid wants 
to have fun he puts on 
the jester’s dress and 
looks like Figure 12. 
Trace Figure 13 and 
cut it out for a pattern 
for the coat. Make 
the coat of red paper 
that is white on the 
wrong side, and cut it 
out carefully. Fold 
down the pointed col- 
lar along the dotted 
lines and the 
sleeve through the mid- 


Figure 14, above, is the jester's cap. Figure 13, below, is Cupid's jester coat 
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dle along the dotted lines. Fold in the 
little shaded flap at the back of the coat 
and paste it to the inside of the other 
half of the coat. 

Put the coat on Master Cupid and 
fasten it by pushing the lap marked B 
on the front of the coat through the slit 
marked B on the other side of the coat. 

Figure 14 is the pattern for the cap. 
Trace and cut out your pattern, then 
cut a cap exactly like it from your red 
paper. Fold the long point C along the 
dotted line at the bottom of the cap, 
slip the round end through the slit 
marked C, from the inside of the cap, 
bring it through on the outside, and bend 


OTA BENE! Mirabile dtctu! Glory 
be! Something is actually going to 
be done, by philanthropic means, to 

improve the condition of us plain, hard- 
working, constantly “ worked” citizens 
who earn our salaries by the sweat of 
our brows, paying tribute to Cesar and 
Midas on the one hand and the unionized 
worker on the other; of us poor- devils, 
the salaried men, in our straitened quar- 
ters between the upper and the nether 
millstones. 

A little slice of the Russell Sage for- 
tune is being expended in the construc- 
tion of a model suburban cottage colony, 
on Long Island, near New York City, in 
which the dwellings are planned and de- 
signed by the best of architectural talent, 
and the grounds laid out by an eminent 
landscape gardener. Here is an effort 
to develop the middle-class, American 
dwelling house which shall combine out- 
ward beauty with practical efficiency. 
These cottages are to be demonstrations 
in economy of construction and main- 
tenance. Reinforced concrete, terra 
cotta, brick, tiles, and asbestos shingles 
are employed in attractive combinations. 


it down smoothly. Put the point D 
through the slit D and bend it down in 
the same way, then fold the cap down 
through the middle along the dotted line, 
and paste the two halves together at the 
top where it is shaded in Figure 14. 
Fit the cap on little Cupid’s head as you 
see it in Figure 12. 

With this dress Cupid must carry a 
kind of wand that is called a bauble. 
Figure 15 is the pattern of the bauble, 
which should be made of gold paper. 
Slip the bauble in Cupid’s right hand, 
his bow and arrow in his left hand, 
and he will stand before you a comical 
little jester. 


the Middle Classes 


The village is to be of fireproof con- 
struction throughout, probably the first 
in the United States of this description. 

An innovation in the layout of this 
village which gives due consideration to 
a much neglected and abused section of 
the community, the victims of noise, is 
the treatment of residence streets with 
a view to eliminating through traffic and 
other noise-producing conditions. These 
roadways are made narrow and slightly 
winding, and paved with bituminous 
macadam, thereby acquiring individuality 
as well as quiet and charm. 

The colony has its “ civic center,” with 
railroad station, restaurant, shops, and 
nonhousekeeping apartments grouped 
around an ample plaza. 

After the analogy of model tenements 
and the Mills hotels, this colony—which 
is known as Forest Hills Gardens—is 
expected to pay a fair rate of interest 
upon the investment, and it certainly 
should do so. It should, moreover, fur- 
nish the inspiration for other garden 
cities, as they are known and approved 
in Europe. 
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Twenty little chickies out for a parade; 
One ran back and hid because he was 
afraid. 


Nineteen litile chickies marching in a 


row; 
One fell in a puddle, so home he had to 
go. 


Eighteen little chickies on the sunny 


road ; 
One was badly frightened when they met 
a toad. 


Seventeen wee chickies, yellow, black, 
and white ; 

One was caught by kitty; dropped right 
out of sight. 


Sixteen little chickies marching two by 
two; 

One jumped onan auto and away he 
flew. 


Fifteen little chickies scampering along; 
One was left behind because he wasn’t 
strong. 


Fourteen little chickies climbing on a 
wall ; 

One just lost his balance; had a dreadful 
fall. 


Thirteen little chickies running in a race; 
One who ran the fastest left the rest to 
chase. 


Twelve wee little chickies on the choo- 
choo track; 

One got on the engine, so he won't come 
back. 


Eleven little chickies, hungry as can 


be; 
One was dreadfully greedy; sad you'll 
all agree. 


Ten smart little chickies tried to steal a 
ride ; 

One could not catch on, no matter how 
he tried. 


Nine cute little chickies going for a swim; 
One was sure the water wasn't meant for 


him. 
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Eight brave little chickies scratching in 
the sand ; 

One went off disgusted with such a heed- 
less band. 


little 
slide ; 
One fell down and bumped him, so poor 
chickie cried. 


Seven chickies going out to 


Six bright little chickies fighting for a 
worm ; 

One let go and dropped it when he saw 
it squirm. 


Five black little chickies rolling down a 
bank ; 

One fell in the water and, of course, he 
sank. 


Four grave little chickies looking for a 
house ; 

One went off and left them when they 
met a mouse. 


Three wee, wee, wee chickies coming 
down the walk; 

One was caught for dinner by a passing 
hawk. 


wee little chickies, 
small ; 

One a sly fox gobbled, feathers, bones, 
and all 


Two very, very 


One wee, lonesome chickie; maybe he 
will grow 

Big enough some day to flap his wings 
and crow. 
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Come in and make yourselves at home! The “Conference” pages are open to the “ Family” 
for discussion. The Editor. 


Science and Sense Combined 


Mr. Eprror—I have been troubled by 
the same difficulties brought out in the 
article on “The Hospitalized Child,” 
and have constantly struggled between 
my feelings and my training. It seems 


to me that a combination of modern sci- 
ence, common sense, and mother love 
is the best solution of the problem. I 


cannot see how exact mechanical rules 
can be applied to a baby any more than 
toa grown up. Treating a child so com- 
pletely like a machine tends to make him 
stupid. It is the mother-trained and not 
the nurse-trained children who are the 


brightest and happiest in appearance.’ 


And I firmly believe that the mother who 
is physically, mentally, and morally re- 
sponsible for her children should have 
the care of them. No hired nurse can 
give the same devotion and intelligent 
care as can the mother. 

I live in a town where one’s social 
prestige suffers when one looks after 
one’s own children. Nursemaids are 
seen everywhere, and I have known 
cases where babies have been tipped over 
or wheeled along with the sun full in 
their faces. Yet the mother has much 
to learn. I do not believe all children 
can be treated alike. They have distinct 
individual characteristics, the same as 
grown people, and these should be 
studied. I had the care of four children 
one summer while their parents were 
away. I went at each child in an entirely 
different manner, yet I made each ong 
of them mind perfectly. 

I believe that with a baby there should 
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be certain fixed rules. For instance, a 
baby is better off to be left to go tongleep 
alone. I cannot imagine what my baby 
would do if I were to rock him to sleep. 
I think first he would laugh at me and 
then would become nervous and cross, 
but that sleep would be the last resuit of 
my rocking. Nearly always he goes right 
to sleep when I leave him. A few times 
he has cried and then I have gone to him 
to be sure he was comfortable. I know 
that by taking him up he would only . 
become more nervous and wakeful. A 
few times he has waked up during the 
night, crying as though he were. fright- 
ened. Then I have always gone to him 
and have been able to quiet him quickly 
by holding him in my arms a minute. 
Each morning and afternoon he takes a 
nap, by himself, in his carriage on the 
porch, and he is always left to go to sleep 
as at night. When the nap is over I pick 
him up at once in order to give him a. 
change in position. 

I do not believe that a baby ought to 
be handled all his waking hours, but I 
try to give my baby a variety of things 
to do. I put him on the nursery floor 
on a blanket, give him a basket of steril- 
ized toys, and leave him. I think he 
should learn to amuse himself and to 
play alone. When he becomes tired of 
this I hold him a while, talk to him, and 
sing to him, and I must acknowledge that 
sometimes I even rock him. We both 
seem to take so much comfort by this 
that I am simply not strong-minded 
enough to resist. I do it for amusement, 
and never to get him to sleep, and I never 
did it when he was a very little baby. 
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I feel very strongly the point brought 
out in your article about a child’s losing 
confidence in his mother and mistrusting 
those in whom he should learn to have 
faith. Jessie B. Heroy. 


* Towser” Goes Too Far 


Mr. Epiror—I have found that the 
disciplining of a boy is far more of a 
problem than disciplining a girl. I am 
trying to enforce immediate obedience to 
commands, but the boy’s spirit of “so 
busy at play” makes my attempts to 
establish certain regular habits a trial of 
patience and temper. Therefore, I 
thought I had received a godsend in the 
suggestion ‘‘ to appeal to the dramatic in- 
stinct in the child” which was the key- 
note tO your article, ““ Towser and the 
Old Testament.” 

The ensuing conversations between Mr. 
Doorknob and Mother about good boys 
and “trick dogs” worked like a charm. 
The trick dog was more than delighted 
to carry out pieces of wood, string, 
blocks, bits of paper in mouth and paws, 
to trot out and deposit them in their 
proper places and then yelp with joy at 
words of praise. 

The second chapter of the story, how- 
ever, was not as satisfactory. A new 
garment’ arrived which was the boy’s 
sweater coat. The boy was too busy to 
try it on, and as the girl was standing 
nearby, I slipped it on his sister, not 
much larger than he. The boy became 
interested immediately, and before we 
discovered his intentions the girl emitted 
a howl of. pain, and, amid sobs, she 
cried: “Kenneth bit my leg.” Teeth 
marks were very deep. 

Of course Father gave vent to his 
rage at this evidence of viciousness in 
his son in the primitive form of punish- 
ment. 

Yet I felt sorry for the boy, and guilty, 
too. It was his very first offense of that 
nature. Was it not plausible that his 
thoughts followed this line of reasoning: 
“That is my sweater coat; Sister can’t 
have it. I am a trick dog. Trick dogs 
bite ; bite.” 

Another instance of seemingly bad 
results from this cultivation of the dra- 
matic instinct in a child. This boy was 
familiar with the story of Lord Faunt- 
leroy, also Peck’s Bad Boy. One day he 
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would decide to be Lord Fauntleroy; 
another day to be Peck’s Bad Boy. No 
inducement of any kind could swerve 
him from acting out the role on the day 
set apart for it. We extended sympathy 
to his parents on the days when their 
son was Peck’s Bad Boy. 

The principle involved is one that must 
be used with extreme caution. Parents 
never feel sure just how much a child 
understands, and just how it will inter- 
pret and apply what is said to it. The 
father in “ The Pink Pig” came to grief 
in that he did not fully grasp this trait of 
childhood—a literal application of what 
may be intended figuratively by adults. 
Mrs. E. C. L. 


Thrift in Fl in Florida 

Mr. Eprror—lIn our city, noted for its 
high prices, a young couple can safely 
marry on an income of $700 per year, 
and start life empty-handed, always pro- 
vided they have no social obligations 
other than the ordinary hospitality shown 
to relatives and intimate friends, and are 
willing to live simply and be economical. 
Such an income will enable them to live 
comfortably, enjoy magazines and books, 
occasionally attend the theater or go on 
a one-day trip, raise a family, and pur- 
chase a home in the suburbs. I have seen 
it done. Of course, it presupposes that 
neither party have expensive tastes, and 
that the woman is able to do her own 
housework and sewing and make her own 
hats. 

My husband and I were married nearly 
seven years ago. Our income, I suppose, 
would average $83 per month. Fully half 
of the time we have fed a family of five, 
with an average of four for the entire 
period. We started with nothing except 
$150 paid toward the purchase of a sub- 
urban lot. Today we have a home in the 
suburbs valued at $2,500, encumbered 
with a $600 mortgage in a building and 
loan association, comfortably furnished 
with about $400 worth of furniture. We 
have a thoroughbred Jersey cow and calf, 
worth $85, and 85 chickens, worth be- 
tween $50 and $60. 

Of course, all this has not been paid 
for out of my husband’s wages. Fortu- 
nate investments in real estate have done 
nearly or quite half. Our cow and chick- 
ens more than pay for their keep, even 
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though we have to buy every ounce of 
feed. But our path has not been alto- 
gether prosperous. Unwise business deal- 
ings cost us about $500, illness has cost 
about $325 in doctor and nurse bills and 
traveling expenses, and we lost a $40 cow 
this spring. Until about a year ago we 
kept even with our running expenses, 
when a protracted illness compelled us to 
go in debt about $130. 

I am well now, and if no further dis- 
aster overtakes us, the New Year will 
see us out of debt, except the mortgage, 
which has six years yet to run. We have 
three children. I do my own housework 
and sewing, but have to pay the milliner 
and the washwoman. Martha. 


Novel Points of View 


Mr. Eprror—I have read and reread: 


“ A Frank Word from an Ex-Widower,” 
which appeared in the October number. 
My interest in this article may be ex- 
plained by my approaching marriage to 
—a widower. 

I am thirty-two, an “old maid,” and 
though I really did not “angle” for 
Arthur, I am confident my apparent skill 
in the Waltonian art is arousing much 
comment and commendation; though, 
“of course, Arthur misses home com- 
forts, and the boy needs a mother,” fish 
bite best on a gloomy day, you know. 

Arthur’s wife died four years ago 
when her son was born. She was my 
close friend. Ours was a friendship 
which is rare. It was one of the bless- 
ings of my life. If I had been the one to 
go I should have been glad to have had 
her mother my son. I love her boy, his 
precious little chummy ways remind me 
so of Jean. To me he is more her child 
than he is his father’s. 

Arthur loved Jean. He gave her years 
of devotion before and after their mar- 
riage. A boy’s love is not like a man’s, 
and Arthur grew up only after sorrow 
came to him, but I believe he loves her 
still. I hope such love cannot be extin- 
guished by the mere absence of the physi- 
cal bond or the casting aside of the flesh. 
It should burn on pure and bright. Is 
there room in our lives for only one 
fine flame? I believe not. I mean to 
prove there is not. As yet Arthur gives 
me more love than I want, more than I 
can return, more than I wish to be re- 
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sponsible for. I want his friendship, his 
companionship, but I am afraid of his 
love and of the demand he makes for 
mine. For mine is not mine to give— 
not yet. I gave it, ten years ago, all the 
fresh young bounty of it, all its belief 
and wonder, all its hope and joy and 
passion and pain. I received more than 
I gave—only different. Amazement, 
that love could bloom in a life so seared 
with bitterness and passion and pain and 
longing and then—despair. For my 
man (how I like that title! My old nurse 
calls her husband that. It used to seem 
so odd, so primitive, until I knew. Then 
“lover” wasn’t enough; “ husband” 
wouldn’t have expressed my sense of pos- 
session: other women had lovers and 
husbands, but I had more than they. Out 
of all the world, across the world, “ my 
man” had come to me)—for my man, 
years before, under what mistaken illu- 
sion it is needless to say, had given his 
name and his honor into another’s keep- 
ing. Such precious possessions they 
would have been to me, and guarded so 
carefully, while she, his wife, shamed 
the one and betrayed the other. 

Notwithstanding they had been sepa- 
rated for years, the possible remedy 
urged by the few friends who knew the 
circumstances was to me an impossible 
horror. Divorce! To marry outside my 
church. That to me would have been no 
marriage. 

Nature drives and urges us, but God 
gave me strength to keep our love clean. 
I could not kill it, but I shut it away. I 
saw it go out of my life forever while I 
had no right to grieve. If I might have 
wept over an open grave the sorrow 
would have been less wearing. 

When I first guessed Arthur loved me 
I was almost resentful. We had been 
such good friends and I belonged so 
thoroughly in my heart to “my own 
man,” as Arthur belonged to Jean. I 
felt I had lost my friend and a strange 
man stood in his place, a stranger whose 
hungry eyes brought back, sickeningly, 
the one I must forget. 

Now I have stripped the sentiment 
from the facts. I want to’ keep away 
from the I who reached such heights 
and depths. I want to be just common- 
place, to live like other—most other— 
women. I want to fill some place, to be 
useful, 
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I am glad to make life livable again for 
Jean’s dear ones. Arthur offers me both 
protection and occupation. I respect and 
admire him. I know I can trust him. I 
am comfortable with him, save when I 
am afraid, but years of necessity have 
taught me the art of dissembling, and he 
will never guess my fear. 

Is “Edith” in “ A Frank Word” 
playing her part as I shall play mine, 
I wonder? 

This is so personal, may I cite another 
instance which will show my attitude is 
not unusual? 

Miss M gave up her charming, gay 
fiancé, whom she loved, to marry a wid- 
ower ten years her senior, who was, 
moreover, encumbered—if one chooses to 
call it that—with a daughter of the try- 
ing boarding school age. Miss M 
justified her action in a speech I wish 
every thinking man might have heard. 
She said: 

“T loved G——-;; he professed to care 
for me, but he cared only for himself. We 
were born for each other. I recognized 
the call of the flesh and of the spirit, 
when the flesh gave the spirit a chance, 
but his selfishness and his habits were 
such that I felt it would be wrong to 
bear children to such an inheritance and 
example. I should have had moments 
of intense happiness for which they 
would have had to pay. I want children; 
more than anything life holds I want 
them, and F [her husband] will 
make a good ancestor.” H. H. H. 


The Spinster s Mission 

Mr. Eprror—From the article, “‘ Save 
Our Daughters,” I understand the writer 
feels an unwedded life to be an unfulfilled 
one. I do not agree with that statement. 
God has placed us here and has a work 
for each to do. But do not think he in- 
tends us all to get married. He has given 
us a great work to carry on for him, and 
there is much to be done that married 
women would not have the time for. 

When a woman is married her first 
duty is to her husband; she certainly is 
not as free as one who is not married. 
There are a great many of us who can 
do a greater work for good unmarried. 
I certainly am not opposed to wedded 
life, for there are those very well fitted 
for it, but I cannot feel that the un- 
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wedded life is an unfulfilled one. If we 
spend our lives for the good of mankind, 
when our own life on earth is ended God 
will not consider it unfulfilled. 

C. A. W. 


Too Many Teachers 


Mr. Eprror—Let me thank you for the 
discussion of women’s colleges. I am 
one of many mothers who are sorry that 
colleges for women quite ignore the most 
important training for the normal life of 
the average woman. 

Yet we must send our girls to college, 
because a self-supporting woman can 
command a better position if she has a 
college degree. 

College graduates themselves are now 
calling attention to the fact that too many 
of them become teachers. Is this not 
because that is what their present courses 
best fit them for? 

I should like to have my daughter in 
a college cottage where a housemother 
could preserve the feminine aspects of 
life, and act as guide and friend. 

Faith Webster. 


From a Beauty Specialist 


Mr. Eprror—With all due respect to 
the author of “The Rational Care of 
the Hair,” I would like to answer that 


article. There seems to be a tendency 
to criticize the so-called beauty specialist. 
There are many conscientious women 
following this line of work. 

The hair specialist treats the scalp for 
the health of the scalp, through that for 
the health of the hair, and takes her 
patient into her confidence at the start. 
The specialist knows that she can im- 
prove the general health of the hair, but 
she does not know that the hair will grow 
in length or thickness. A _ physician 
could tell no more. 

All hair specialists insist upon clean- 
liness absolutely. 

Every good hair dresser or specialist 
uses a liquid soap, so no patron need 
carry her own. Germs. are not carried 
from the soap used by the responsible 
hair dresser, Also, every specialist in- 
forms her patients that it is best to use 
her own brush and comb, and advises 
thorough cleanliness of the same. 

A better article than a piece of linen 
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for applying the tonic is the medicated 
or absorbent cotton, which can be thrown 
away when soiled and a fresh piece used 
until the scalp has been thoroughly 
treated. 

Do not judge the honest, conscientious 
women following this work bya very 
small minority who are publicly doing 
the work for transient trade alone and 
for the mere money gained. M. B.C. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


$50 per Month 

Mr. Eprror—A_ subscriber inquires 
where a family of two can live comfort- 
ably on fifty dollars per month. We are 
a family of four and live comfortably on 
that income in a town of five hundred 
inhabitants in South Carolina. I should 
think any family of two could live com- 
fortably on that sum in any Southern 
town of not over 5,000 inhabitants. 

A. V. H. T. 


Seein’ Things 

In a fashionable caterer’s shop I saw 
the trim maid taking some sticky cakes 
from the tin to the counter tray, and lick- 
ing her fingers between each lifting. 

Caroline Blakely. 

While I was waiting for my train at 
Buffalo a woman went up to the only 
drinking stand I saw in the whole sta- 
tion and commenced great maneuvers 
around a covered basket she carried. 
First, she very carefully washed out the 
public drinking cup with her fingers; 
then, filling the cup with water, she t 
down by the basket. What do you think 
she did? Well, there was a fuzzy little 
rat terrier in that basket, and he almost 
buried his dirty head in that cup. After 
words of endearment she shut down the 
lid and walked off. I saw a woman 
come up afterward and give her dear 
baby a drink out of that same cup, and 
as my train had backed in I bade adieu 
to that station. 

Mrs. J. L. Cunningham. 

I called at the meat market to fill an 
order from my wife for “a little fish for 
the kittens, and if you see anything good, 
get some for us.” 
was outside the shop rubbing vigorously 
with his bare hands the back of a fine 
cocker spaniel. He cheerfully quit the 
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The meat merchant 


dog, entered the shop, and with un- 
washed hands and unruffied conscience 
began cutting the fish for me. The fish 
I bought was fed to the cats. I did not 
see anything good enough for us. 

The handling of bread in Portland 
and its environs is done with unblushing 
innocence of danger or dirt. It is shov- 
eled about as unconcernedly as though it 
were potatoes. In the year I have been 
here I have not seen any bread wrapped 


for sanitary . 
Portland, Ore. Milton O. Nelson. 


A row of farmers’ wagons generally 
lines the curb of the main street for at 
least half of every day; the street in 
their immediate neighborhood can hardly 
be called clean. Flies buzz back and 
forth into the shops, alighting on meat 
or other food supplies, which lie uncov- 
ered on nearly all counters, One grocery 
I have in mind makes a specialty of dis- 
playing in its windows fancy breadstuffs, 
cakes, and candies. It is a well-patron- 
ized grocery and “ tidy ;” several times a 
day a man may be seen brushing the dust 
along the floor toward the door (and the 
show windows from which tempting arti- 
cles are frequently taken by the immac- 
ulately aproned saleswomen). When I 
protest against such conditions shop- 
keepers regard me with open-eyed 
amazement. Yet I was brought up in 
a town where meat—in the best shops at 
Jeast—is always kept behind. glass and 
brought out as required, and where bread 
and rolls may be bought, by the fastid- 
ious, in sealed envelopes of paraffin pa- 


per. 

Cannot enough energetic housekeep- 
ers get together in a given town to de- 
mand with some degree of authority 
more cleanly conditions m the shops 
from which they purchase their food 
supplies ? E. 

Taunton, Mass. 

I see many housekeepers who are 
scrupulously neat im all things that 
show, habitually leave their dishpans in 
a condition of absolute filth. I do not 
think that dishes are clean if washed in 
a pan containing grease accumulated 

months—not to say years. The 
dishpan should be as thoroughly cleansed 
as a teacup or a plate, and left shining 
and dry. I have seen women wash and 
pare potatoes, habitually, in the han 
wash basin. C. B. 
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The Literature of Friendship 


By Rev. Lyman P. Powell 


“WORIENDSHIP,” wrote Arlo Bates 
to Louise Chandler Moulton, “ is 
about the only real thing in life.” 

Friendship is a necessity to normal souls. 

No one can have too many friends. The 

ornaments of a home are the friends who 

frequent it. And friendship furnishes 
an inner home to many a soul that has 
no outside home and else were homeless. 

The truths about friendship are ever 
old and ever new. There is no incentive 
to right living comparable to friendship. 
Friends challenge us to do our best and 
to outdo ourselves. Friendship knows 
no metes and bounds. It places people 
above things. Its valuations are ex- 
pressed in terms of personality. It is 
invariably democratic. 

Friends love us as we are because they 
see in us the possibilities of what we may 
become. Friendship, in consequence, is 
always an artistic achievement. It sees 
the rough block of marble. But in the 
block, however rough it be, friendship 
sees the imprisoned angel which artistic 
effort can with love and skill and patience 
at last set free, a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. 

Friendship can be killed in two unerr- 
ing ways. The one is positive, the other 
negative. Distrust is the positive method 
of destroying friendship. None of us 
can approve every word and every deed 
of one another. Disapproval in a 
friendly spirit is sometimes essential to 
the perpetuation of true friendship. But 
to allow temporary disapproval in spe- 
cific instances to pass into permanent 
distrust, betrayed by the averted look, 
the perfunctory handshake, the neglected 
letter, is to kill friendship beyond resur- 
rection. 

Indifference is the negative method, 
and it is as effective as the positive 
method of destroying friendship. In 
every circle, however small, of friend- 
ship, there is always someone in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, asking of his 
nearest friends the tender office of wake- 
ful appreciation. To go to sleep, to 
grow indifferent while one’s friend is 
pleading that the cup of future suffering 


may pass from him, is to lose the chance 
to serve and is to wound friendship to 
the quick. True friends are ever on their 
guard against distrust and indifference. 

These truths, and others of less im- 
port, are made clear in the season’s toll, 
unusually rich, of books about friend- 
ship. The introduction to the subject is 
furnished with unusual felicity by Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers, first in his compre- 
hensive introduction to the Macmillan 
Book of Friendship and next in a book 
of his own, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., and entitled Among 
Friends. In the introduction to the first 
book Dr. Crothers makes it clear that 
friendship begins with life itself, and 
includes life at every stage and in every 
condition of existence. Literature has 
been ransacked from the four gospels to 
Hugh Black, and despoiled of its most 
distinctive confirmations of friendship. 
Childhood friendships and college friend- 
ships, friends in need and odd friend- 
ships, friendships between women and 
friendships between men, friends present 
and friends absent, the possibilities of 
friendship and its unhappy limitations— 
all these are properly described in para- 
graphs selected from world literature. 
Almost every notable book on friendship 
except one is quoted, and that is possibly 
the most notable of all—Friendship, the 
Master Passion, by H. Clay Trumbull. 
Take it all in all, this little Book of 
Friendship fills a long-felt want for an 
anthology of the whole subject, and will 
naturally find its place in every well- 
furnished library. 

Dr. Crothers’ larger contribution to the 
subject is found in Among Friends. 
Here the genial essayist is at his best. 
The book breathes out the air of leisure. 
The author gives the impression of one 
who takes time, even if he has it not, for 
the delights of friendship. There is no 
breathlessness and hurry in the book, 
and the reader is glad that there is still 
one minister left who is able to resist, 
or whom circumstances make it possible 
for him to resist, the temptation to spend 
all his vitality in making the wheels go 
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round of parish activity. Dr. Crothers 
has written several books, but none to 
outrank this in genial and tender gravity. 

The American Magazine has made the 
reputation of several contemporary men 
of letters. One of them is David Gray- 
son. His articles aguceting in it now 
and then have won ior him a multitude 
of friends. Who he is nobody knows. 
What he looks like no reader can deter- 
mine. His name and face alike are hid 
behind his writing. But we know him 
well, and if we care for “ whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report,” we, care instinctively 
for his new book, Adventures in Friend- 
ship, from the press of Doubleday, Page 
& Co. The mystery of friendship haunts 
the author. Friendship seems to him 
“like happiness. She flies pursuit, she 
is shy, and wild, and timid, and will be 
best wooed by indirection.” And so all 
through his quaint and naive book 
friendship springs up in unexpected 
places. The drunkard, the gunsmith, the 
politician, all show capacity for friend- 
ship entirely unexpected. But then, no- 
body could resist the author’s winsome 
way. The one lack in the book, if it 
has any, arises possibly from .the gentle 
author’s complete absorption in his 
friendships. On Pages 15, 36, 49, and 
128 there are oversights in proofread- 
ing, due, doubtless, to the author’s inter- 


est in more important things, and mere | 


flecks on the fair surface of this rest- 
bringing book. 

Two books have recently appeared 
which symbolize respectively the strength 
and the democracy of friendship. The 
nobility and tenderness of the late Grover 
Cleveland’s life were known until his 
latter years by but a few. To the casual 
acquaintance the exterior often seemed 
forbidding. He took no pains to conciliate 
or to correct erroneous and coarse im- 
pressions men had of him. He waited 
for time’s vindication. And he at last 
received it. His later years were 
crowded with honor, and his real char- 
acter emerged gradually into view. Now 
that he is gone to “ where beyond these 
voices there is peace,” friends whom he 
had grappled to his heart with hoops of 
steel, are making the whole world ac- 
quainted with him. 

Mr. Gilder’s biography of him is more 
a cross-section of the great man’s life 
than a‘real narrative, and it is the more 
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thetic because of Mr. Gilder’s death 
egesl its writing and its publication in 
book form. The Century Company, as 
was fitting, have not. spared expense in 
giving Mr. Gilder’s. words a beautiful 
setting. The story shows how it is pos- 
sible for one who is true to his friends 
to suffer and grow strong while much ~ 
misunderstanding gathered round him. 
President Finley’s comprehensive biog- 
raphy of the great President will in due 
season appear from the press. Mean- 
while this little book, equally worthy of 
the author and the subject, will go far 
in placing Grover Cleveland high among 
the world’s great men who have pos- 
sessed a genius for friendship, and many 
a reader will close the book with a tear 
in the eye and a lump in the throat. 

Louise Chandler Moulton has been as 
fortunate as Mr. Cleveland in her first 
posthumous biographer. Like Mr. 
Gilder, Miss Lillian Whiting has been 


_ wise enough to publish many letters 


about her dear dead friend. But Louise 
Chandler Moulton was dear to many on 
either side of the water. She was no 
tuft hunter. The inconspicuous as well 
as the conspicuous were to be found at 
her Friday afternoons and in her con- 
fidence. She was ungrudging of her 
time to one as to the other. She once 
kept a young fellow just out of college 
and with nothing to commend him save 
a letter from a mutual friend, an entire 
morning when the business which took 
him to her could have been transacted 
in five minutes. She showed him all the 
treasures of her home and many of her 
heart, and with reluctance let him go at 
last with the pretty compliment which 
poser that he re- 
sem one greater 
whom she counted a dear friend. Mt is 
this democratic, impressionable, gener- 
ous friend whom Miss Whiting pictures 
in her book which Little, Brown & Co. 
publish, and only incidentally does she 
indicate her friend’s position in the 
world of letters. That was not neces- 
sary. The London Athenacum’s judg- . 
ment. of long ago has never yet been 
seriously disputed that Mrs. Moulton’s 
work “entitles her to her recognized 
position as the first poet among women 
an America.” 

What to say about two books with 
the same title, Fraternity, it is difficult 
to determine. They belong in any list 
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* of books about friendship, for fraternity 
is a synonym for friendship. And yet 
each book has a thesis to maintain. The 
one by John Galsworthy, from the Put- 
nam press, makes it clear that the clos- 
est friendship, that of marriage, cannot 
always overleap all class distinctions. 
The hero turns from the heroine appar- 
ently because his refined sensibilities are 
-offended by the vulgarity of her upbring- 
ing; actually because he cannot leap the 
chasm between culture and stupidity. 
John Galsworthy is a realist, and in this 
volume his realism is not relieved_as in 
some of his other books, by spiritual 
exaltation. But, like all his other books 
and plays, this book is far above the 
average in artistic finish, and in the lit- 
erature of friendship it serves as a re- 
minder of the limitations even of the 
best-intentioned friendship. 

Some twenty years ago Harper & 
Bros. published an anonymous story 
called Fraternity, by an Englishwoman, 
who still insists that, even in this review, 
her name shall not be revealed. Many 
readers were impressed by the little vol- 
ume at the time, and when the publishers 
decided recently to republish it, that cap- 
tain of industry, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
who has many literary and artistic inter- 
ests besides, wrote a letter of apprecia- 
tion which has been used to advertise the 
new edition of the book. The book be- 
longs in the class of Westward Ho! and 
John Inglesant, though it has fewer 


thrills in it. Mr. Morgan thinks “ it 
exemplifies the spirit that should ani- 
mate human kind in the endeavor to de- 
velop civilization through real co-opera- 
tion.” 

John Spargo and Robert Hunter would 
probably call for more drastic treatment 
of the economic and industrial problems 
of the time. But this old-fashioned 
book, interesting from start to finish, will 
serve a useful purpose if it reminds those 
bent on the rebuilding of society that no 
scheme can work except it be preceded 
by the understanding which true friend- 
ship brings. The story has been called 
A Romance of Inspiration, and empha- 
sizing as it does the possibility of friend- 
ship even in the midst of unsolved social 
problems, one must fondly hope that it 
will never cease to circulate, and that the 
press of Harper and Bros. may k 
busy in meeting the demand for it for 
many a year to come. 

These books can be obtained of our 
Book Department at the prices given: 
THE BOOK OF FRIENDSHIP, with an intro- 

duction, by Samuel McCord  Crothers. 

The Macmillan Company; $1.25. 

AMONG FRIENDS, by _ Samuel 

Crothers. Ho ughton, Mifflin & Co.; 
ADVENTURES “IN FRIENDSHIP, 

Grayson. Doubleday, Page & Co,; $1.20. 
GROVER CLEVELAND : A RECORD OF 

FRIENDSHIP, by “yor Watson Gilder. 

The Century Com 1.80. 

LOUISE CHANDLER SULTON, 4 Lillian 


Whiting. Little, Brown & Co.; $1 
FRATERNITY, by John Galsworthy. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons 
FRATERNITY. arper & Bros.; $1. 


RTISTIC HOMES is the title of a 
volume by Mabel Tuke Priest- 
man, illustrated from photographs 

of the dwellings described in the text. 
The houses chosen are very attractive, 
as a collection, and are rich in sugges- 
tion to the home builder. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. 


Tue Prince AND His Ants is a fairy 
story of a little Italian boy who became 
an ant and went to live with these in- 
sects. Although the plot is “ make-be- 
lieve,” there is much real information 
about the life of ants and their habits. 
The book is full of pictures that will 


delight children, having sixteen full-page 
illustrations in color, besides many 
others. The Prince and His Ants was 
written by Vamba, an Italian, and is 
translated into English by Miss S. F. 
Woodruff. Price, of our Book Depart- 
ment, $1.35. 


Books on china painting are, some of 
them, quite unreliable. The one en- 
titled China Painting, published by the 
Keramic Studio Publishing Company, is 
probably as safe a guide as the writer 
will find in that field. Price of China 
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‘Helpful Hints to Husbands 
By William Johnston 


When you bring your wife home a box 
of candy always eat it all up yourself. 
It will make her glad to see you enjoying 
yourself, 

Don’t ever listen to anything your wife 
is telling you. You might make her 
think you are her equal. 

Always come into the house with a 
smile on your face. It will make your 
= wonder in whose company you have 
-been. 

Never talk to your wife at the break- 
fast table. If you say nothing you never 
can be accused of saying sarcastic things. 

Never commend the coffee. Your wife 
will be sure to imagine that she can try 
a cheaper grade and save some of her 
housekeeping money. 

Let the children use all the slang they 
want to. By doing this you may pick u 
some forceful new expressions yourself. 

If you are going to be late for dinner 
never take the trouble or time to tele- 
phone. The servant may quit but your 
wife won't. 

Give your wife a regular allowance, 
but borrow most of it back during the 
week. This will teach her economy, and 
an economical wife is a husband’s bless- 


Don't bother to lift your hat to your 
wife when you meet her in the street. 
Too much attention makes any woman 
vain. 

Never let your wife know when you 
are going to bring a friend home to din- 
ner. The little surprises are the spice 
of married life. 

Never fail to remind your wife on 
her birthday how young and slender she 
looked the first time you saw her. Lov- 


ing memories are honey to women’s 
hungry hearts. 

When your wife is telling a story to 
your guests, always be sure to interrupt” 
her and finish it yourself. A _ true 
always appreciates a husband’s 
aid. 

Never go to church with your -wife 
on Sunday morning. The oftener you 
go the oftener she will expect you to, 
and you might get the habit. 

If your wife says she has a headache 
just laugh at her. There is nothing like 
laughter to lighten life’s burdens. 

Always believe everything your wife 
tells you, and by and by she may begin 
to believe some of the things you tell her. 

Never explain where you have been 
when you have been out late at night. Ii 
you do it once you'll have to do it al- 
ways. 

Don’t ever take the trouble to be 
courteous to your wife’s woman friends. 
The ruder you are to them the more they 
will sympathize with her, and all women 
love sympathy. 

Never forget to remove your collar 
as soon as you get home. An untidy 
husband excellently chastens an impa- 
tient wife. 


A Mountain Proposal 
By Alice M. Ashton 


Another young lady and myself were 
spending our first summer in real moun- 
tains, and in order to get first-hand ex- 
perience we boarded with a typical 
native family. 

One Sunday afternoon an open wagon 
containing two men halted before the 
door where our capable hostess was 
seated. 
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*T’m a widower,” said one of them, 
without preamble, “an’ I’m lookin’ fur 
a wife” Is there a girl named Mary Ann 
B livin’ with the family at the next 
house?” 

“Yes,” answered our hostess, briefly. 

“ Well, I want you to step up there 
and have her come down,” he stated. 

“You want her?” asked the mountain 
woman in astonishment. “You got a 
job?” she asked, as an afterthought. 

“T got a house an’ lot, four children 
an’ a cream-colored team.” He enumer- 
ated his possessions glibly. 

“ Well,” the woman rose slowly and 
impressively. “I'll tell you this, you 
don’t want Mary Ann B-——— fur a wife. 
She ain’t overly neat, nur overly bright! 
What you want is some girl that will be 
an ornament to your family! I don’t 
doubt you mean well, stranger, but I 
can’t help you in no such undertakin’.” 

“T was hopin’ you would bring her 
down here!” murmured the stranger, 
gently. 

Behind the parlor curtains two con- 
vulsed boarders were also “ hopin’.”” But 
the men were obliged to go up the moun- 
tain. 

Evidently the man proved more per- 
suasive this time, or his listener was 
more susceptible than our hostess, for 
next day we saw him driving down the 
mountain with the smiling Mary Ann! 

“T declare I’m sorry,” ejaculated our 
hostess, “fur she'll never be an orna- 
ment to his family!” 


Out of Cold Storage 


A neighbor paused at the gate. “ Well, 
Hogan,” he asked, “ what would you take 
for them children of yourn?” 

Hogan shifted in.his chair. “All the 
money in the wurruld couldn’t buy thim,” 
he declared. “But,” he added, “I 
wouldn’t give tin cints apiece for any 
more like thim.” 


The Queen of Denmark once paid a 
visit to the Danish colony of Iceland. 
She paid many compliments to her host, 
the old bishop, and, having learned that 
he was a family man, graciously inquired 
how many ehildren he had. It happens 
that the Danish word for “ children” 
is almost identical in sound with the 
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Icelandic word for “sheep,” and the 
worthy bishop answered, “Two hun- 
dred.” 

“Two hundred children!” cried the 
queen. “ How can you possibly main- 
tain such a number?” “ Easily enough, 
please your majesty,” replied the prel- 
ate, with a cheerful smile. “In the 
summer I turn them out upon the hill 
to grass, and when the winter comes | 
kill and eat them.” 


Hazel, aged seven, while feeding the 
cat at the dinner table, was reproved by 
her father, who told her that the cat must 
wait until later, whereupon the small 

irl wept and said, “ I think it is a shame, 
just because she is a poor dumb animal, 
to treat her just like a hired girl.” 


“ Do you think a man should take his 
wife into his confidence regarding his 
business affairs ?” asked the man who had 
just been married. 

“If he isn’t making any money, yes,” 
replied the experienced one, cautiously. 


In a paper published in St. Germain, 
France, there recently appeared this ad- 
vertisement: “ Gentleman, single, great 
lover of calf’s head, but unable to obtain 
less than a whole one, which it is impos- 
sible for him to consume by himself, 
desires to find one or more associates 
who would share a calf’s head with him 
three times a week.” 


“When I order poultry from you 
again,” said the man who quarrels with 
his grocer, “ I don’t want you to send me 
any of those aeroplane chickens.” “ What 
kind do you mean?” “ The sort that are 
all wings and machinery and no meat.” 


“You have a fine signature, Mr. So- 
and-So,” said a salesman to a buyer who 
had written his name with many flour- 
ishes. 

“Yes,” answered the buyer, proudly, 
“T should have. One of my forefathers 
signed the Declaration of Independence.” 

“So?” said the salesman. “ Vell, you 
ain’d got nottings on me. One of my 
forefathers signed the Ten Command- 
ments.” 
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der grays, and their soft, 
mellow browns; soft, 
creamy folds of chintz— 
old Persian chintz—sweet- 
ly patterned over with all 
the flowers of Persia’s 
sunny gardens; couch cov- 
ers from East India, 
gloriously printed in hand- 
some patterns of rich red, 
deep cream, and black. _ 

These are only the begin- 
nings of the many visions 
that come at the sound of 


No. 12. One of the best modern East Indian 
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HE very title is a spell word for 
visions. From long-ago times and 
from far-away countries 
come: rare old Japanese prints, exqui- 
site in all their glowing colors, their ten- 


W ood-Block Printing 


By A. E.M. 


that spell word. 


Far different from 
these, but none the less attractive, is the 
they twentieth-century, United States vision 


of this ancient and honorable craft, in 
the hands of the home decorator and the 


ambitious earner of pin 
money ! 

What woman would not 
love to own a set of cur- 
tains, patterned just like 
some delightful bit of 
sem of centuries ago? 

very time I see my lovely 
Persian curtains (of six- 
and -a-half-cent cheese- 
cloth) I think, not only of 
the sunny gardens in 
which those quaint flowers 


grew, 


but also of the 


happy craftsman of the long ago, carving away 
at the dear little pattern, on a block of—tama- 


rind wood, perhaps! 

What craft has more 
appealing qualities than 
this craft of the wood- 
block printer? Its his- 
tory is long and full of 
romance, the work is 
crammed with interest 
at every stage, the tools 
are simple, the materials 
inexpensive, the choice 
of patterns is endless, 
and the finished work so 
beautiful when skilfully 
done that it holds a 
place of honor in the 
world’s greatest art col- 
lections. 

A great deal of wood- 


- block printing is done 


on paper, but we home 


No. 5. A fifteenth-century 
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No. 3. A pretty allover or border 
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in the most fascinating 

patterns. In front of 

these gay hangings sits 

an old man, cross legged, 

on the ground, his work 

spread out before him on 

a sort of tray. Now he 

takes a wide, flat brush 

and dips it into a bowl of 

color. Next, with two or 

three strokes, he spreads 

the color on a smooth, 

flat pad. Then he takes 

a wood block, delicately 

carved on one surface, 

and presses the carved 

‘ face, first on the color 

A scarf for evening wear. printed with a wood block. This dainty pattern, pad, and then on the 
cloth, which lies, partly 
printed, before him. One 

decorators are more especially interested sharp blow on the block—then he lifts 

in the printing of fabrics. Cheesecloth it, and a perfect print of the pattern, 

of medium quality, so very much like the beautiful in color, lies on the cloth. 

material of an ancient chintz, is a great About as easy, you see, as printing your 

favorite for curtains. Linen scrim and name with a rubber stamp! : a: 
the finer qualities of cheesecloth, or any And now, come home from India, and 

soft muslin, are also good. Thin silk- let me show you, this month, how to 

and-cotton mixtures, and 
even chiffon, are lovely 
for small, dainty pat- 
terns. Russian crash, 
burlap in the natural 
tone, and plain straw 
matting are among the 
best materials for large, 
bold patterns. In fact, 
almost any material of 
fairly light color will do, 
except wool, rich silk, 
satin, or velvet. 

“Yes, but isn’t it very 
hard work—this printing 
on fabrics?” I hear some- 
one ask. Come with me 
on a little visionary trip 
to India and see for your- 
self! Here, in a certain 
old town, let us hunt 
through the market place 
until we find the bazar of 
the Chapgar, the dyer of 
cloth. Ah! here it is, with 
its yards and yards of 
richly colored silks and 
cottons, hanging up to 
dry. Some of these 
fabrics are of just plain 
color; others are printed i ints, The colors are red, yellow, and green 
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cient Japanese 

carve the block, and, next month, how to 

mix the color and do the printing. All 

this is easy, too, if you will only “ make 

haste slowly ” while you are learning. 

First of all, let us choose a pattern. A 
simple one to begin with, of course, for 
most of us have had very little experience 
with “wood cutting.” Then, since a 
wood block may be used for a whole life- 
time, it is well to choose a really worth- 

“while pattern, lest’ familiarity breed con- 
tempt. Lastly, and especially if we in- 
tend to do things for other people—we 
earners of pin money—let us choose a 
pattern that can be put to a wide variety 
of uses. 

It is great fun to invent wood-block 
patterns, and the simple ones are often 
so effective that almost anybody who 
really tries can make one. The curtain 
border, of which a photograph is shown, 


is printed from a design cut from a 
square of folded paper. This is one of 
the best methods for amateur designing. 

Or, if you don’t care to invent, you 
may borrow; and it is just as easy, when 
you go on a borrowing expedition, to 
take something very fine, as it would be 
to take something commonplace. 

Most of the patterns shown in these 
pages have stood the test of centuries. 
Since they are treasured even yet for 
their simple, satisfying beauty, we may 
well conclude that they are of the really 
worth-while kind. Not all of them were 
intended for wood blocks, but they are 
all well adapted to this purpose. Besides 
being beautiful, they are widely useful— 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 10, and 11 especially so. 
Repeated over a whole surface, they 
make delightful allover patterns for sofa 
pillows or couch covers; repeated in a 
straight line, they make charming borders 
for dresser scarfs, curtains, table covers, 
etc.; used separately or in groups, they 
are good for the ends of table runners, 
for pillows, bags, portieres, and rugs. 

Having chosen your pattern, the next 
step is to choose your method of work- 
ing. Now, I might fill a book, telling 
you about different kinds of wood, and 
different kinds of tools, and different 
ways of working, but if you really care 
about wood blocks, you will learn many 
of these things for yourself, and you will 
carve blocks, even if you have only a 
scrap of kindling wood for material; a 
ten-cent knife, with the point broken off, 
for tools; and the rail of a picket fence 
for a work bench. Still, a few practi- 
cal hints on less primitive methods may 
be of real use! 

If your pattern is very simple, and if 
you have a knife with a ee sharp point 
(a sloyd knife is best) choose a block of 
soft pine and carve on the side of the 
wood. 
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If you have no good knife, or 
if you have a delicate pattern to 
cut, or if you would like a very 
easy method of working, buy a 
couple of engraving tools and use 
a block of hard wood, carving on 
the end of it. Maple is a good 
ai though other kinds will 

oO. 

For convenience in handling, 
the block should be about an inch 
and a half thick. The carving 
surface should be perfectly 
smooth, to imsure an even 
print. 

Whether you use a knife or 
engraving tools, you will need a 


gouge for cutting out the larger 
portions of background. This does, 
in a few moments, that part of the 
work that otherwise would be very 
tedious. You may be able to borrow one 
from the man of the house, or from 
some good carpenter friend, though, if 
you plan to carve many wood blocks, 
you will wish to have all your own tools. 
It is necessary, of course, that they be 
kept sharp, and unless you feel expert 
in the use of an oil stone, it is well to 
let someone who really knows how, do 
the sharpening for you. An engraving 
tool, properly sharpened, pushes a neat 
little shaving of wood along in front of 
it. When the tool is dull, the shaving 
falls to one side. 

Having selected your wood block and 
tools, the next step is to apply the pat- 
tern to the block. For knife work on 
soft wood, draw the design on thin pa- 
per. Color or ink in the pattern, leav- 


A wood block, showing the pattern 
w chewing the 


ed upon it. The background 


removed with an engraving t 


ing the background plain; this is impor- 
tant, otherwise it is easy to confuse the 
pattern itself with the background parts, 
and to spoil the block by cutting in the 
wrong place. Paste the pattern smoothly 
on the block and allow it to dry thor- 
oughly. 

For engraving tools and hard wood, 
draw the pattern on paper, and transfer 
directly to the block in this way: 
blacken _ the 
wrong side of the 
paper with a lead 
pencil; lay the 
blackened side 
down on _ the 
block, and mark 
over the lines of 
the design with a 
sharp pencil. Lift 


the paper, and color the pattern on 
the block with water color or light 


pencil shading. Avoid staining the 
block with ink or with anything 


oily. 

liste for the cutting. The idea 
is to cut away the entire background, 
leaving the pat- 


tern itself in 
relie f—usually 
about one-eighth 
of an inch, so 
that when pressed 
on the color pad, 
it will take the 
color, while the 
background _is 
left untouched. 
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For the knife method, 
place the block in a vise. 
Lacking this, lay it on an 
old table or bench, and 
cage it tightly in place 
by driving wire nails into 
the bench closely against 
the sides of the block. 
Two nails on each side 
are enough for a block of 
ordinary size. 

This leaves both hands 


No. 4, From an 
free for the work. Hold- 


ing the knife almost 
erectly, but slanting it enough to bevel 
the edge of the pattern a little, insert the 
point somewhere on the outline of the 
pattern. Grasping the handle firmly 
with the right hand, and holding the left 
hand against the back of the blade to 


guide it, draw the knife toward you 
along the outline. Try to 
make a firm, sweeping 


stroke, just as in cutting a 
stencil, Close beside this 
line, cut another, slanting 
the knife in just the oppo- 
site way, so as to cut out 
a little wedge-shaped strip 
of wood. Outline the whole 
pattern in this way, and re- 
move tiny portions of 
background in like manner. 
The larger portions may 
now .be gouged out in a 
few moments, and _ the 
block is finished. 

For the engraving tool method, pro- 
ceed in this way. Hold the block in the 
left hand, turning it about to suit the 
right hand as it follows the lines of the 
pattern. With a finely pointed tool, out- 
line the pattern, simply by holding the 
tool at a low angle with the wood, and 
pushing it away from you. Go slowly 
and gently to avoid running over the 
edge of the pattern, and keep the left 
hand out of the way, to avoid having it 
cut! With a chisel-ended tool, remove 
all small portions of background, and 
finish the block by gouging out the larger 
portions. Unless the pattern be very. 


fine, only one engraving tool is necessary 
—the chisel-ended one. This gouges out 
a piece of wood one-sixteenth of an inch 
wide, and for most patterns does very 
well for outlining, as well as for back- 
ground work. For very delicate pat- 
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is any differ- 
ence in effect 
between sten- 
ciling an 
wood - block @ 


terns like Nos. 9 and 12, both tools are 
needed, and it is well to rest the block 
on a pad while you work. Wood en- 
gravers use a leather-covered pad, but a 
five-inch or six-inch round pincushion 
does very well. The block may then be 
sloped up or down to accommodate the 
position of the tool, and prevent it from 
pressing on the fine pieces of the pattern 
and denting the wood. 

It is wise, however, to undertake the 
simpler patterns first, and you will find 
that by the engraving tool method the 
work is surprisingly quick and easy. 

A one-color pattern is best to use un- 
til you have had some experience, and, 
indeed, is delightful at all times, but 
later you may like to try two-color or 
even three-color schemes. You will 
need a separate block for each color. 
Suppose you wish to print a pattern in 
blue and green, first draw 
the pattern on _ paper. 
Then take two blocks of 
just the same size—large 
enough for the whole pat- 
tern. On one, trace the 
blue parts in their right 
places; on the other, the 
green parts. By basting 
guide lines in the material, 
it will not be difficult to 
lay both blocks in exactly 
the same place, and thus 
have the two colors come 
where they should. 

If a second color is used 
only in a polka dot or some such figure, 
it may be cut on the end of a small stick 
—sometimes even a match will do. In 
this way it is very easy to print the sec- 
otid color in just the right place. 

But we shall learn more about the 
printing next month. 

Since _sten- 


ciling has be- 
come very 

have 
whether 
or not there 


printing. The 


color in a Wood block pattern No. 2 
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wood-block print is usually more even, 
as stenciling offers quite a little oppor- 
tunity for shading, but the main differ- 
ence is in the patterns. A stencil pat- 
tern must be made up of holes with strips 
of paper or other material between. A 
wood-block pattern has no such limita- 
tions.. When you consider that all the 
exquisite wood engravings you have 
ever seen are the work of the wood 
block, you will realize that the nature of 
a wood-block print is limited only by the 
skill of the worker and the delicacy of 
the tools. 

This, however, does not imply that one 
craft is superior to the other, for either 


one, if well done, is altogether charming 
in its OWN way. 

The Handicraft Department furnishes 
a wood-block printing set for $1, post- 
paid. This set consists of the three tools 
—the fine engraving tool, the coarser en- 
graving tool, and the gouge—and the 
twelve wood-block patterns illustrated in 
this article. The tools, ordered separ- 
ately, cost 30 cents each. The sheet of 
patterns ordered separately costs 25 
cents. Any one individual pattern costs 
5 cents. Directions for ordering will 
be found under “* Needlecraft.” 

(To be concluded in the March number) 
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Needlecraft 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


The two handkerchiefs illustrated on 
this page make the daintiest of needle- 
work, with their small, fine designs. 
With either of them a single initial can 
be used, in addition to the embroidery 
design in the corner. The single initial 
is especially adapted to the wreath pat- 
tern of No. 1115+. 

These designs are stamped on fine linen 
handkerchiefs, finished except for the 
embroidering. The stamped handker- 
chiefs No. 1115+ and No. 1116+ cost 
35 cents each, postpaid. Mercerized cot- 


Embroidered handkerchief No. 1115+ 


ton for working in white or in colors 
costs 6 cents extra. In the colored mer- 
cerized cotton, pale lavender and pale blue 
can be furnished, as well as black for 
mourning handkerchiefs. Any single 
initial will be stamped on either hand- 
kerchief, free of charge. Each hand- 
kerchief is 12 inches square. 

In ordering the articles in this depart- 
ment address Handicraft Department, 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGaAzINE, Spring- 
field, Mass., making all money orders 
and checks payable to the Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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No. 1117+. Collar. front of waist, and skirt designs for 
an embroidered summer dress 


One way in which the skirt design may be used 


, A waist stamped with design No. 1117+ 
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Embroidered Summer Dresses 


Already women are beginning to think 
of summer dresses, and if any are plan- 
ning eagerly to have one or two embroid- 
ered ones, now is the time to commence 
working upon them. On the opposite 
page two embroidery designs for summer 
dresses are shown. Each design is in 
three pieces, the skirt design, the design 
for the front of the waist, and the cuff 
design, which might also be applied to 
the collar. Below these designs, on Page 
234, are two illustrations showing how 
* the designs are used on the waist and 
skirt. The waist portion might be used 
also on a waist without a yoke, and the 
skirt design can be repeated all around 
a dress with a straight lower edge. Both 
dresses may be worked in a combination 
of solid and eyelet embroidery, or No. 
1117+ could be effectively embroidered 
in solid, eyelet, and Wallachian. 

Perforated pattern No. 1117+ costs 
40 cents, postpaid. Perforated pattern 
of either waist or skirt design costs 20 
cents. The prices are the same for No. 
1118+. 

Stamped on 2% yards of 36-inch-wide 
white linen, either waist pattern alone 
costs $2.50, postpaid. Stamped on white 
batiste or India linon, either waist pattern 
costs $1.50, postpaid. Skirts will be 
stamped to order on white linen, poplin, 


No. 1120+. A black silk rep bag. to be embroidered in two 
soisette, batiste, or India linon. Mer- 
cerized cotton for working one waist, 30 
cents extra. 
For directions for ordering, see Page 


233. 


Handbags 


Two different styles of handbags are 
illustrated on this page. The linen bag 
would make an excellent work bag, and 
the black silk rep bag is appropriate for 
shopping. Bag No. 1120+ measures 
9% inches wide, and 7% inches deep 
from the top of the clasp to the bottom 
of the bag. Bag No. 1119+ measures 
9 by 12 inches. 

Stamped tan linen for bag No. 1119+ 
costs 35 cents, postpaid. The linen is 
stamped for both sides of the bag. 
Brown satin is suggested for the lining, 
and brown satin ribbon for the draw- 
strings. Colored silks for working this 
bag cost 40 cents extra. Mercerized cot- 
ton for working, if preferred, costs 30 
cents extra. 

Hand bag No. 1120+ comes all fin- 
ished except for the embroidery. The 
material of the bag is fine quality black 
silk rep, and the solid brass trimmings 
are gold plated, therefore they will not 
tarnish. The bag should be embroidered 
in two shades of lavender. Bag No 
1120+ costs $1.25 postpaid. Silk for 
working costs 25 cents extra. 

For directions for ordering, see Page 
233. 
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No. 1119+. A handbag of tan linen embroidered in pink, blue, 
olive green. and brown 


Centerpiece No. 1121+ 


A Lingerie Waist 


A very pretty design for a lingerie 


waist is shown in No. 
1122+. It might be em- 
broidered in white or pale 
blue mercerized cotton. 

Suitable materials for 
the waist are batiste, India 
linon, soisette, or handker- 
chief linen. 

Stamped on a 2%-yard 
waist pattern of white ba- 
tiste, India  linon, or 
soisette, No. 1122+ costs 
$1.50, postpaid. Stamped 
on a waist pattern of 
handkerchief linen, No. 
1122+ costs $2.50, post- 
paid. Mercerized cotton 
for working costs 20 cents 
extra. A perforated pat- 
tern of this design costs 25 
cents, postpaid. 

For directions for order- 
ing, see Page 233. 


A New Embroidery 


White linen centerpiece 
No. 1121+ is embroidered 
in a novel way. Rope silk 
is crocheted in chain stitch, 
and the chain is sewed on 
to the pattern with silk, 
just as coronation braid 
would be applied. 
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No. 1121+ comes in four sizes. * The 
12-inch-diameter size costs 12 cents; 
the 18-inch size, 30 cents; the 24-inch 
size, 50 cents ; the 30-inch size, 65 cents. 

Rope silk, in white or colors, costs 
50 cents a dozen skeins. Mercerized 
cotton floss costs 30 cents a dozen 
skeins. 

This centerpiece might be worked in 
mouse tail cord or coronation braid, if 
desired. 

In case these are preferred for work- 
ing the centerpiece, either coronation 
braid or mouse tail cord, together with 
the mercerized cotton for applying, 
costs 20 cents extra for the 12-inch 
size; 40 cents extra for the 18-inch 
size; 50 cents extra for the 24-inch 
size; and 60 cents extra for the 30- 
inch size. 

In its largest size, centerpiece No. 
1121+ makes a useful lunch cloth. 

For directions for ordering, see Page 
233. 
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Embroidered shirtwaist No. 1122+. Designed by Marie Wulff 


Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor, 
and Director’ Good Housekeeping Institute 


Suggested Dishes for Sunday Night Suppers 


By Linda Hull Larned 
Author of The Hostess of Today, etc 


EVERAL dishes are suggested for 

the Sunday evening supper, and a 

number of recipes given from which 
to make a selection. A salad is always 
suitable for the second course. 


Virginia Chicken with Stuffed Mush- 
rooms 


Cut cold boiled chicken into small, 
thin fillets; and cold boiled ham into thin 


slices the same size. Have ready six 
large mushrooms, peeled and stuffed with 
small ones, the stems minced fine and 
mixed with soft bread crumbs, a little 
butter, salt, pepper, and a little minced 
truffle, if at hand. Cook the mushrooms, 
stuffed side up, in the blazer of the chaf- 
ing dish in two tablespoonfuls of butter 
about fifteen minutes, cover with a piece 
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Apple souffle. Chestnuts with coffee sauce 


of buttered paper and keep them hot over 
hot water while the chicken and sauce 
are being cooked. Put two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter in the pan over the flame. 
When soft add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and stir until smooth and well 
cooked. Add one cupful of the broth 
made from the remainder of the chicken 
and seasonings of parsley, onion, and bay- 
leaf. When boiling add half a cupful of 
cream mixed with two egg yolks and lay 
in the chicken fillets. In the meantime 
have six slices of toast prepared. Cover 
each piece with the slice of ham, then 
with the hot chicken, surmount with the 
stuffed mushroom, and pour the sauce 
over all. A little minced parsley or cher- 
vil should be sprinkled over the mush- 
rooms at the last moment. Chervil is 
more delicate in flavor than parsley, but 
often is not to be obtained. 


‘Ox Tongue with Tomato Sauce, on a 
Puree of Potatoes 


Cut a boiled tongue into slices, then into 
disks with a biscuit cutter. Have ready 
mashed potatoes mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, salt, pepper, three 
tablespoonfuls of cream, and the white 
of one egg well beaten, and piled in a 
long mound on a platter. Make a tomato . 
sauce in the blazer, lay in the tongue, and 
as soon as hot arrange the slices of 
tongue so that they will stand in a row 
on the mound of potato and pour the 
sauce around. 


The Sauce 


Cook two tablespoonfuls of butter 
until melted, add one tablespoonful of 
cornstarch or arrowroot, and when bub- 
bling add one and one-half cupfuls of 


; Tongue served in puree of potatoes 
238 


Oyster timbales with rolled bread sandwiches 


tomato pulp, well seasoned. The pulp 
should be cooked the day before. To 
half a can of tomatoes add two cupfuls 
of beef stock, one onion sliced thin, one 
teaspoonful of dried mushrooms or 
mushroom catsup, one teaspoonful of 
beef extract, one tablespoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce, a dash each of cayenne 
and nutmeg. Cook until reduced to one 
and one-half cupfuls and skim before 


taking from fire. 


Meat Macedoine in Patty Cases 


Cook three tablespoonfuls of butter 
and three of flour until slightly colored, 
add one cupful of white or brown stock 
and when boiling add one-fourth cupful 
of cream, two or three drops of lemon 
juice, and two cupfuls of cold cooked 
chicken or other meat mixed with ham, 


tongue, or sweetbreads. Three kinds 
of meat may be used. When hot pour 
into patty cases. 


Apple Souffle with Vanilla Cream 


Cook six apples peeled and sliced with 
three-fourths of a cupful of sugar and 
one-fourth cupful of water. Add the 
minced outside peel of two lemons, a 
speck of salt, and a tiny piece-of bay leaf. 
When soft add half an ounce of softened 
gelatin and press through a sieve. Add 
three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, one 
tablespoonful of butter and color it pale 
green with paste or liquid coloring. 
When cold add half a cupful of whipped 
cream and the whites of two eggs beaten 
stiff. Fill a mold of sweet paste well 
baked, or pile it in a mound on a round 
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of sponge cake, 
and serve, sur- 
rounded with va- 
nilla cream sweet 


paste. 


Vanilla Cream 
Sweet Paste 


Rub into two 
cupfuls of pastry 
flour half a cupful 
of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of 
granulated sugar, 
one egg slightly 
beaten, and 
enough very cold 
orange flower 
water or ice water 
to make a paste. 
Two tablespoon- 
fuls of rice flour 
substituted for 


the same amount 

of the pastry 

flour makes a more delicate paste. 
Roll the paste rather thin and line a 
mold that has been buttered with soft 
but nut-melted butter. Line the paste 
with buttered paper, fill with uncooked 
rice and bake. When ready to serve whip 
one cupful of cream very stiff and fold 
in the stiffly beaten white of one egg and 
- three tablespoonfuls of vanilla sugar. 
Make the sugar by adding to the amount 
of sugar as much vanilla extract as it will 
take up, and let it dry before using. 


Whole Cooked Eggs with Savory Sauce 


Put the whole eggs in the shell in the 
hot water pan in boiling water, turn 
down the flame under the chafing dish 
and let them simmer eight minutes ; take 
them out and as soon as possible remove 
shells. They should be firm but not hard. 
Add a little salt to the hot water in the 
pan, turn up the flame, and when the 
water is boiling lay in the eggs gently 
and place the pan on a table mat. ake 
the sauce in the blazer. 


Savory Sauce 


Cook two tablespoonfuls of butter 
with one of flour, add half a cupful of 
tomato pulp seasoned and cooked with 
sliced shallot or onion, parsley, one 
clove, and a tiny piece of mace. When 
boiling, add half a teaspoonful of pap- 


Veal rolls en casserole 


rika or two drops oi tabasco sauce, one 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little cold water. Add a 
pinch of sugar and one-half cupful of 
cream. Arrange the hot eggs on oval 
pieces of toast and pour the sauce over 
them. The toast may be buttered only, 
but it is improved by being spread with 
ham paste or paté de foie gras. 


Chestnuts with Coffee Sauce. 
in the Chafing Dish) 

Have one quart of Italian chestnuts 
boiled, shelled, and blanched the day be- 
fore and cook them in a little boiling, 
slightly salted water until they are 
nearly soft, about half an hour. Just 
before the supper is ready put them in 
the hot water pan with a very little 
water and one tablespoonful of sugar. 
Cook them slowly until they are quite 
tender, but keep them whole. Keep 
them hot while the sauce is made in the 
blazer. Put in the blazer one cupful of 
clear hot coffee, two tablespoonfuls each 
of sugar and caramel and when boiling 
add one tablespoonful of cornstarch 
softened in a little cold water or milk. 
Cook this five minutes, then pour part of 
the sauce on to two beaten egg yolks, re- 
turn this to the blazer and cook for a 
moment slowly until the eggs are cooked 
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slightiy. Let cool for a moment, then 
add half a cupful of cream and pour the 
sauce over the chestnuts. Serve with 
sponge cake. 


Veal Rolls in Casserole 


Cut thin, long strips from a slice of 
veal from the leg and pound them well. 
Spread them with minced bacon or ham 
mixed with soft bread crumbs that have 
been soaked in stock, sprinkle with finely 
minced parsley and green pepper, roll 
and skewer with wooden skewers or sil- 
ver ones, and saute them in a well-but- 
tered pan until well browned. Put them 
on a plate, pour the essence from the pan 
over them, and put them in the ice box 
until ready to use. Butter the casserole 
or the blazer of the chafing dish with 
cold butter, lay in the rolls with the juice 
or gravy, and when hot, cover them with 
one cupful of strong stock. Cover and 
let cook half an hour. Place them on a 
hot dish, add one tablespoonful of flour 
dissolved in a little cold stock. If you 
have them, add half a cupful of sweet- 
breads, mushrooms, or oysters cut in 
dice. When this is well cooked pour it 
over the rolls and serve. 


Oyster Timbales with Entire Wheat 
Bread and Butter Rolls 


Butter the inside of six small timbale 
molds or custard cups, garnish them with 
truffle slices, capers, gherkins, olives, 
sliced cooked macaroni, or green or red 
pepper. Any two of these will do. Mince 
one pint of oysters and strain the liquor. 
Add one cupful of thick cream sauce, 
made the day before, to the oysters with 
salt, cayenne, a blade of mace, and a 
little of the oyster liquor. When boiling, 
pour on to two well-beaten egg yolks, 
remove mace, and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites. This may all be prepared, 
with the exception of the eggs, the day 
before. Fill the cups about two-thirds 
full, sprinkle with soft bread crumbs, dot 
with butter, and put them in the hot 
water pan with boiling water within an 
inch of the top of the cups. Cover and 
steam fifteen minutes. Turn out and 
serve with a spoonful of cream poured 
over each one. Pass rolls with this 
course. 

Lamb Chaud-Froid 

Cut cold cooked lamb into cutlets, or 
use the chops which have been broiled 
- and trimmed. They should be-half an 
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inch thick. Cover each one on top and 
sides with a brown chaud-froid sauce 
and let this harden in the refrigerator. 
Before they are quite set, garnish with 
strips of egg white, beets, truffle, or 
olives. Dip them in liquid aspic as they 
are put on to make them stick. Put them 
on ice again until firm. In the meantime, 
prepare the white chaud-froid sauce a..d 
cool. When the cutlets are quite firm, 
cover them with the white chaud-froid 
and let them harden, then mask them 
with a coating of liquid aspic jelly. Let 
them stand several hours in the ice box 
and serve them around a bed of salad. 


Brown Chaud-Froid 


To one and one-half cupfuls of aspic 
jelly add half a cupful of well-seasoned 
tomato pulp. Color this a deep red with 
vegetable coloring paste, add one tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, and 
half an ounce of softened gelatin. Strain 
and cool. 


White Chaud-Froid 


Make a thick, white sauce with butter, 
flour, white stock, and cream, well sea- 
soned, and to half a cupful of this add 
one cupful of aspic jelly and a few drops 
of lemon juice or tarragon vinegar. 


Chicken or Meat Mousse 


To two cupfuls of cold cooked and 
finely minced chicken or meat add one 
cupful of white sauce made of white 
stock or milk, well seasoned, and add 
while hot, but not boiling, half an ounce 
of softened gelatin. When nearly cold 
fold in two or three egg whites beaten 
stiff, and one cupful of whipped cream. 
Season well with salt, pepper, and pap- 
rika, and fill a mold that has been lined 
with aspic jelly and garnished with strips 
of fresh cucumber. To prepare the cu- 
cumber, cut it in narrow strips length- 
wise, boil in salted water and color the 
water quite green to restore the original 
color to the cucumber. After placing the 
strips of cucumber, which should be 
dipped in liquid aspic, let it harden and 
add another layer of the aspic mixed 
with a little cream, then when this is set, 
turn in the mousse and set on ice until 
required. Serve with a salad of Ro- 
maine, escarole, or lettuce mixed with a 
French dressing. 

Finish this supper with crackers and 
cheese and coffee. 
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The Penny Lunch Movement 


By Emeline E. Torrey 


N ILL-FED, badly nourished child is 
a menace to the community. Not 
only is a child in this condition 
likely to be mentally stupid and morally 
more or less vicious, but he is also an 
easy victim to disease. Any of these 
three conditions by itself alone may 
make the child, in course of time, a de- 
pendent upon the state; the three com- 
bined are almost sure to lead to this 
deplorable condition. 

What can we do for these poorly fed 
children, not merely for humanity’s 
sake, but for our own protection, con- 
sidered from a purely ‘selfish point of 
view? Every year the economist as well 
as the philanthropist is giving more at- 
tention to the saving of children for 
future citizenship. The dead child may 
or may not be looked upon as a disaster. 
But the half dead child must always be 
regarded as an economic loss, a drag 
upon the best and highest development 
of any community. 

What -to do for the under-fed child 
has confronted distressed teachers for 
years. They are the delinquents according 
to all physical, mental, and moral tests, 
because their half-fed bodies cannot 


properly nourish their developing minds. 
Shame, defeat, humiliation, coupled with 
the actual aches and pains due to mal- 
nutrition, soon make truants, tramps, 
and thieves of growing boys, and place 
the girls in houses of refuge and cor- 
rection. Where the half-fed are found 
in numbers, there will be found the 
plague spots of disease, which later 
stalks abroad and defies the men of sci- 
ence to overcome its terror until the cry 
of the hungry and starved is stilled. 

Many of those who have most closely 
studied the problems of poverty say we 
may not give the necessary food for fear 
of pauperizing the child. When we ac- 
custom him to receiving benefits without 
rendering an adequate return, we unfit 
him for his future work, sowing the 
seeds of a future dependency. This 
thought of -having the child help him- 
self, yet giving him an opportunity to 
get wholesome, well-cooked food once a 
day, started the penny lunches in Boston. 
The idea was a good one, but could it 
be put into practice without any addi- 
tional expense to an already heavily 
burdened school system? The school 
authorites were in sympathy with the 
project, but were 
unwilling to lay 
out any money. 
The penny 
lunches must be 

self-supporting. 
The _ problem 
was finally solved 
in this. way: 
Friends furnished 
dishes and uten- 
sils to supple- 
ment the limited 
lunch equipment 
which the city 
provides at all the 
schools. The 
woman who had 
suggested the ex- 
periment gave a 
store of supplies. 
These, however, 
were. paid for 
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later out of the 
luncheon money. 

The Winthrop 
School in Boston 
was selected for 
the first experi- 
ment in January, 
1910. When 
school closed on 
the 17th of June 
the project was 
no longer an ex- 
periment, but an 
assured success. 
By that time eight 
schools were fol- 
lowing its lead in 
offering penny 
lunches to the 
children. 

The Winthrop 
School is situated 
in a _ congested 
part of Boston, 
where living conditions are hard. The 
school had a kitchen, pupils with some 
training in domestic economy, and a 
teacher who willingly gave the extra time 
and labor for the movement. She not 
only recognized the need for such 
lunches, but also saw an opportunity for 
her pupils to get valuable, practical ex- 
perience in preparing and serving food. 

The first task was to make out a list of 
foods as varied as possible, but limited 
to the penny cost. Those finally decided 
upon included various cereals, certain 
milk soups, rice, cornstarch, and tapioca 
puddings, apple sauce, and _ stewed 
prunes. Occasionally molasses cookies, 
dear to childish stomachs, were served, 
and the days in which real ice cream, 
“more than we get in the stores,” was 
provided were gala occasions. Three 
days in the. week the food was cooked 
by the children; on two days milk and 
jam sandwiches were served. The chil- 
dren actually did the larger part of the 
work, but an assistant was found neces- 
sary to help the teacher. The luncheon 
was served by children selected from an 
eighth grade. In addition to the foods 
offered to the, pupils specially selected 
for the feeding experiments there were 
always crackers, which any child could 
buy. 
a important step was to teach the 
children that the food was not a gift, 


but an honest purchase, in which they 
paid a just price for value received. 
Another was to induce them to substi- 
tute this food for the cheap candy, poor 
cake, and green pickles for which their 
pennies had gone before. This was slow 
work, of course, but there was a grad- 
ual increase in the receipts, until in 
March about forty-five hundred pennies 
were paid in. This buying taught the 
children many things. No pushing nor 
getting out of line was allowed, and the 
lesson learned of respect for the rights 
of others soon began to show itself in 
other ways. 

The question of utilization of time 
was a crucial one, one hour and twenty 
minutes only being allowed for the prep- 
aration of the food, and twenty minutes 
more for the serving. In the Winthrop 
School the work was accomplished by 
placing the food in dishes on trays and 
carrying these to the different class- 
rooms. Twenty minutes was given for 
eating the food, collecting the dishes, 
and returning them to the kitchen room 
where they were washed. Even the 

ounger girls, with but little training, 
earned to do the work rapidly and well, 
while the more experienced ones took 
care of themselves and needed no help. 
They learned thoroughly the value of 
persistent, well-directed effort, as it was 
necessary to utilize every minute from 
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the bopinning until the end of the lesson. 
They learned to plan so that every link 
should fall into its proper place without 
wasted energy. They learned to help 
others, with no thought of gain or re- 
ward, and with scarcely an exception, 
they give this service willingly and 
gladly. 

The benefits of the burden were at 
first given to three classes of pupils—the 
little ones (a third grade primary), a 
very backward sixth grade, and an eighth 
grade from which most of our extra 
assistants were drawn. The teachers all 
reported a gain in the school work done 
after the luncheon, as compared with 
previous months when no luncheon had 
been served. 

The mothers seemed to be glad of the 
help for the children. One grandmother, 
a hard-working charwoman, asked to be 
paid for her day’s labor partly in pen- 
nies, and when asked the reason, replied 
that she wanted them for her grandchil- 
dren’s lunches—*“ they thought so much 
of them.” The older girls themselves 
often told us how much better able they 
felt to do the last hour’s school work. 
And even one of the tiny ones said to 
her teacher, on one of the last days of 
school, when lunches were not forthcom- 
ing, ““My stomach doesn’t feel right, 
teacher, without my lunch.” 

The experiment had been closely 
watched, and as soon as it proved a suc- 
cess the masters of other schools desired 
to follow along the same line. They at 
once turned to Miss Hyams, a woman 
whose wise philanthropy and great heart 
the world at large has heard too little 
about, for she was the actual mother of 
the penny lunches in Boston. In many 
schools hate were no school kitchens or 
outfit of any kind. Miss Hyams per- 
sonally bought the necessary outfit and 
worked out the following plan: 

A paid worker, who spent her morning 
in the preparation of the lunch, was pro- 
vided for each school. The children 
were to pay two cents instead of one for 
the food, the extra penny paying for the 
necessary help employed, six dollars a 
week being allowed for this purpose. 
One sympathetic principal, who possessed 
only a small gas stove in the basement 
of her building, and felt that a penny 
limit was all that could be afforded by 


her pupils, simplified matters by using 
only cocoa, crackers, and jam sand- 
wiches. The girls did all the work in- 
volved in spreading the sandwiches and 
making the cocoa, being supervised by 
the principal. Another school served hot 
malted milk, having it made regularly 
every day. 

It would seem that penny lunches 
could be served in any school where 
cooking is a part of the school curricu- 
lum. Much of the success, of course, 
depends on the co-operation of the 
teacher and pupils, upon executive abil- 
ity, either in special teacher or principal, 


and a willingness to use extra time and © 


strength. The pupils must be accus- 
tomed to cheerful obedience, and have 
the desire for helpfulness. The work, 
under these circumstances, is not only 
possible, but will be of great benefit to 
those who work and to those who re- 
ceive. 

The monetary part of the work will 
not be found difficult to handle. Of 
course prices of foodstuffs vary, but 
Boston ranks among the first in the high 
cost of food, and if we can manage our 
lunches for a penny, other cities should 
not find it too difficult. Wholesale prices 
will be gladly given by business men, 
especially when they realize that there is 
no profit sought in the undertaking. 

We began by having all our groceries, 
milk, etc., charged, paying for them at 
the end of each month. This, however, 
involved the constant handling, count- 
ing over, and rolling up of pennies, to 
be exchanged each day for larger coins 
or for bills. By far the better plan is 
to have each day’s receipts pay for the 
next day’s luncheon. This gives you a 
chance to enlarge or diminish your bill- 
of-fare, according to your finances. 

There is one point that I would like to 
urge, and that is, give all the responsi- 
bility that is possible to the children, 


even to the smaller ones. Let them feel - 


that they must cook carefully, or food 
will be wasted, and someone deprived 
of luncheon. Some of the larger girls 
should watch over the selling of the 
crackers. They will enjoy doing this, 
and will see that the crackers are fairly 
given out, and they will not fail to de- 
mand the pennies in return. 
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Maternal Instinct Run Riot 


By-a Trained Mother 


{This frank guipouring was inspired by “ The Hospitaliced Child,” in the last November 


issue, in which Margaret 
days of hospital methods. 


ATERNAL instinct is not knowl- 

; edge. It is love, patience, and un- 
selfishness. No woman is wise 

or learned simply because she is a 
mother, but because she has the oppor- 
tunity of observing the child at every 
moment of the day and night. Maternal 
instinct leads the woman to study her 
child’s needs, perhaps, but it supplies no 
knowledge itself. A mother knows more 
about her child in health and sickness 
because she is with the child so much. 
Maternal instinct, left alone, succeeds 
in killing a large proportion of the ba- 
bies born into this world before they are 
one year old, and is powerless to save 
one out of every five of those who reach 
the age of one year and who have not 
attained to five years. This fearful 


The Editor] 


death rate will be reduced only by 


trained mothers, hospitals, specialists, 
and trained nurses. We survived our 
babyhood and youth because we were 
hard to kill, and that is the only reason 
any child survives untrained, unre- 
strained maternal instinct. 

~The physician and nurse ignore the 
mether and keep her out of the sick 
child’s room only when she relies solely 
on mother instinct in nursing them. 
How many mothers are unable to make 
a child take a dose of medicine! How 
often the beneficial results of treatment 
are lost because of the struggle the child 
makes! The nurse and doctor keep the 
mother out of the room when her pres- 
ence is harmful. If the child turns to 
its mother to save it from painful treat- 
ment and bad-tasting medicine, of 
course the mother will have to be kept 
out of the room. 

A child of two years had a bad case 
of appendicitis. His mother’s instinct 
was to humor him. If he was to die she 
felt that she couldn’t bear it if she had 
denied him anything. The doctor could 
accomplish nothing with her in the room. 

Finally, the boy was taken to the hos- 
pital and operated upon. Later in the 
day the mother was allowed to see him. 


tton Briscoe pleaded for ful 


er play for the maternal instinct in these 


When she got up to go the child kicked 
and screamed until he tore the stitches, 
and was fearfully sick for a long time. 
You may be sure that his mother did not 
see him again until he was ready to go 
home. 

The physician has met so many moth- 
ers whose perceptions are not clear, who 
do not understand their own children, 
and who lack training in the care of 
them, that they have to ignore them and 
rely on hospitals and trained nurses to 
carry out their orders. If a woman has 
intelligence to observe and can express 
her knowledge in a way to make it use- 
ful to the physician, he will always ap- 
peal to her, and use the facts gained 
from her in his diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 

I had the care of five nieces and 
nephews during a siege of scarlet fever. 
The mother, a very sensible woman, was 
so overcome with the dread of results 
that she was somewhat hysterical, so I 
had to take charge. Of course I could 
be more calm because they weren’t mine 
and I did not love them so. None of 
them died, and the doctor said that I 
actually saved two of them by intelli- 
gently carrying out his orders. The 
mother was helpless at the most trying 
moments. 

When I had children of my own three 
of them were taken sick with scarlet 
fever. I did not become hysterical. I 
was calm and firm, and as the children 
were used to obeying me they allowed 
me and the nurses to do anything and 
everything for them. If maternal in- 
stinct is knowledge or power, why 
couldn’t I save my own? Two of my 
children died. The poison of the disease 
was stronger than my love and care, was 
stronger than maternal instinct. 

When I was about nineteen I lived 
with another sister. She had her first 
baby while I was there. One day she 
said to me, “ Our mother raised six chil- 
dren, and her way is good enough for 


me.” Our dear mother raised six, to be 
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sure, but she lost four others during in- 
fancy. 

The subject under discussion that day 
was not exactly maternal instinct, but 
Nature’s provision for the treatment of 
an inflamed eye. I had protested against 
the use of breast milk, and suggested 
sterile water and boric acid. Well, 
Nature’s treatment resulted in blindness 
for that baby. My sister was a college 
graduate, a good musician, and a club 
woman, but she doted on maternal in- 
stinct. I had begun already to study the 
care and feeding of infants. Every ar- 
gument that I offered was met by ma- 
ternal instinct reasoning. 

“ Run, the baby is awake!” And she 
was awake the most of the time. The 
mother couldn’t bear to hear her babies 
cry, and as a result they cried most of 
the time. We walked all night and 
rocked and dosed all day. The babies 
had the three months’ colic, or else they 
were teething, were the excuses given 
for their crying all the time. Nothing 
in the world was the matter with any 
one of her babies but maternal instinct 
run riot. 

I protesied against strips of flannel a 
yard long and six inches wide being 
wrapped and wrapped around their lit- 
tle “tummicks.” I wondered why she 
would repeat from day to day the awful 
agony of bathing the babies the way she 
did it. There was a bathtub convenient 
and it seemed to me that its use would 
simplify matters. I was sure that food 
at all hours wasn’t good for babies, but 
was told that when I had children of 
my own I would have more sense. 

I have children of my own now, and 
I have a great deal more sense. I have 
had eight. My nurse for the first one 
just doted on maternal instinct. The 
baby must sleep with its mother. All 
little animals lie close to the mother and 
feed all the time. It made no difference 
to her that I didn’t dare to go sound 
asleep for fear of smothering the baby. 
She walked with him and dosed him and 
he cried all the time. When I suggested 
a little training would be, good for him 
she thought I did not love him. I was 
to follow my maternal instinct with him. 
Well, I didn’t say much, as I was at her 
mercy while in bed, but as soon as she 
was gone I put my little book, by the 
“ babies’ pope,” on my candlestand. And 
I kept it there for reference with all the 
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whole eight, until .I ‘know it by -heart 
from cover to cover. $ 

I never have had a drop of colic medi- 
cine in my nursery since my first nurse 
left. She had eight different kinds for 
one little man. Not one of the other 
seven children has had one colic pain. 
I never rocked one of them to sleep. I 
have never walked a step with one of 
them to stop its crying. Not one of them 
has had a tight on after it was a 
week old. Not one drop of mother’s 
milk has gone into their eyes. They 
have been bathed every day in a tub of 
water, tested with a thermometer, and 
none of them ever cry during the bath. 
They have been fed with unvarying reg-_ 
ularity. I have always looked at the 
clock to see if my baby was hungry. 
There is no running when the baby 
wakes. He sleeps, and wakes perfectly 
good-natured. 

I love my children beyond words to 
tell. They adore me. They are my con- 
stant companions and followers. I have 
had a nursery maid only when I have 
been physically unable to care for them. 
Mother is their lover and friend and 
confidant. But they get no unnecessary 
care or attention. I rock them, sing to 
them, tell them stories, and kiss their 
bumps when I know that it will give 
them and me the most pleasure and do 
the most good. 

I have gone out and left all of the 
children behind, just seven times. in 
seven months now. I ought to ‘have 
more time to myself, I know. I would 
be a better mother for the rest, but I 
have had no one to leave them with in 
the daytime who had sense enough to 
take proper care of them. I often go out 
in the evening after they are all in bed, 
and they all go to bed early and sleep 
soundly. I leave word that nothing is 
to be done for the baby, because I know 
she will need nothing. 

I don’t think a mother can be over- 
trained. Her training is not that of an 
athlete—it cannot make her “ go stale.” 
She ought to know everything that she 
can find out about the care of babies. 
Knowledge cannot pervert her maternal 
instinct. It will prevent foolish and ig- 
norant mistakes. The mother who al- 
lows her baby to cry for an extraordinary 
length of time is not the trained mother, 
but the untrained one. 

Not one word ought to be uttered 
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against trained motherhood. A’ young taught to look forward to motherhood, 


woman may, with perfect propriety, be 


and begin her training early. 


Child Hysteria 


Mr. Epiror—I had left my year-old 
baby with Grandmother and gone for a 
rest to a seashore city where boarding 
houses for transient visitors elbowed the 
homes of the townspeople. Close to my 

“parlor bedroom ” I found the windows 
of a neat cottage occupied by a prosper- 
ous young workingman whose wife and 
two-year-old daughter met him at sup- 
per time as I came from the train. 

Next morning the mother washed 
clothes—mostly the baby’s—until the 
line was full, while Baby played vigor- 
ously, with the usual mishaps so trying 
to a busy mother. At half past two, 
when I planned for a nap, it was evident 
that the mother was trying to get the 
baby to rest. Possibly she did something 
naughty just as she was being put down; 

probably she simply had that rooted ob- 
jection to daytime sleep which cannot be 
ten or coaxed out of some of the lit- 
tle folks who need it most. At all 
events, my ears bore witness to a smart 
whipping and to the maternal command 
to “Lie down now and keep quiet; or 
you'll get some more!” 

Somehow I have always had a sneak- 
ing feeling that children who are pun- 
ished have a right to cry; it must hurt 
them enough to warrant a little lamenta- 
tion, else why spank at all? This poor 
baby got under headway and_ she 
couldn’t stop. For every spasmodic burst 
of crying she received another slap, or 
was firmly pushed back into a flat posi- 
tion, where her struggles for breath and 
freedom were even more desperate. 
(Haven’t you had dreams that someone 
impossibly strong was pressing down 
your chest?) I am certain from what I 
have since seen of my own children that 
she could as easily have stopped breath- 
ing as to stop on the instant her wild 
sobs and gasps, mingled of anger and 
fright and wholly hysterical. It seemed 


that there would be no end until mother 
or child collapsed in sheer exhaustion, 
and I fled to the beach, somewhat read- 
justing my former ideal of inflexible dis- 
cipline. 

My own baby proved a nervous and 
sensitive lad, inclined to spasmodic cry- 
ing. That object lesson in child hysteria 
was a very lucky thing for him. I am 
sure if I had left him after a punish- 
ment to gasp and rage alone, he would 
have been a physical wreck. While he 
was tiny, I could usually check these 
“diaphragm spells” by quickly com- 
mencing a little story—anything would 
do to distract his mind from the painful 
matter in hand, whether a sliver or a 
spanking. Later I contrived, when he 
felt himself aggrieved by teacher or 
playmate, to have him take a little run 
outdoors or read a short story, instead 
of sobbing out details to me at once. In 
the calmer mood his own reason came to 
the rescue and I could influence him in 
half the time. 

The sorrows of the seaside baby had 
shown me that little children cannot 
always be “ good ”—that is, adjust them- 
selves properly to conditions—at a mere 
command or even a blow. For them the 
distress of the moment fills the whole 
universe. We older folk, in times of 
great depression or physical pain, can 
sometimes keep back our groans by men- 
tally repeating verses or forcing our 
minds to retrace some pleasant journey. 
The trained mind, the well-stored mem- 
ory can, for a time at least, help the 
tortured body. The babies can’t do this, 
and it must often be our duty—even 
when they seem most exasperating—to 
soothe or distract them, introducing 
pleasant thoughts into the little mind so 
helpless in its lack of self-control, so 
empty of resources. Avery. 
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The Training Table 


III--Food Requirements for Muscular Work 


By Prof. John R. Murlin, Cornell University Medical College 


ID you ever climb to the top of the 
Washington monument? Hf so, 
perhaps you would be willing to 

offer your experience as an instance of 
hard muscular work. If at the time your 
weight was 154 pounds, you did about 
11,620 kilogrammeters of work. [This 
-is about equivalent to carrying 798 
buckets weighing 32 pounds each 32 
feet; or carrying more than a million 
pennies 32 feet. The Editor.] Recall- 
ing your feelings when you reached the 
top, the chances are you are prepared 
to believe the figures. But suppose you 
were setting out to prepare your body 
for the same test again, how much extra 
food would you eat? Most people would 
say at least several pounds of meat. It 
will surprise you, and possibly disappoint 
you as well, to know that “ The Train- 
ing Table” would allow you only about 
one-quarter pound of extra food, if you 
insisted upon having it in the form of 
clear beefsteak, and would advise you 
not to eat any extra meat at all, but to 
take three lumps of sugar, or a small 
dish of cornstarch pudding, or a small 
baked potato instead. 

Three lumps of sugar to take a man 
up to the top of Washington monument! 
What a perfect mechanism the human 
body must be to get so much energy 
out of so little food! But this is not the 
real secret of the matter. If it were, if 
you could convert every particle of po- 
tential energy contained in sugar into 
mechanical work, it would require only 
one lump instead of three to do the 
work. The secret lies in the amazing 
amount of energy locked up in a little 
bit of food. At the same time, we must 
not complain of the imability of the body 
to convert all this energy into work, for 
the body is nearly twice as effective in 
this way as the best steam engine which 
has ever been constructed. It requires 
a very good engine indeed to convert 20 
per cent of the fuel energy into mechani- 
cal work; the other 80 per cent escapes 
into the air as heat, and is irrevocably 
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lost. The human body can convert about 
33% per cent of the fuel energy of food 
into work, and loses the other 6634 per 
cent as heat. In the case of the body, 
however, this heat is not entirely use- 
less. If you were to make the climb in 
very cold weather, you would be at least 
comfortably warm when you reached the 
top. This heat which made your bedy 
warm would come from the other two 
lumps of sugar, or from the 6634 per 
cent. If it were a warm day the extra 
heat would be an inconvenience rather 
than a comfort, and you would do all 
you could to facilitate its escape. 

To state the matter generally, we may 
say that in order to do any given aniount 
of muscular work, we are obliged to 
burn three times as much food as really 
contains the necessary energy. One- 
third of the energy set free goes over 
into work energy and the other two- 
thirds takes the form of heat, which in 
cold weather may be used to keep the 
body warm, but in warm weather must 
be removed, to prevent the body om 
warming up to a fever. 


Why We Eat So Much 


Seeing that it requires so little food 
to furnish the energy for muscular work, 
why is it that we eat so much? The 
answer to this question is that a great 
deal of food must be burned merely to 
keep the body warmed to 98 degrees Fah- 
renheit all the time. Let us see how this 
is accomplished and then we shall return 
to the question of work. 

Up in the base of the brain is a heat 
regulator. When you go out on a cold 
day, and find that you are not dressed 
warmly enough, the cold stimulates your 
skin. The nerves running from the skin 
convey this stimulus to the regulator, 
and the regulator gives out impulses 
which cause you to shiver. Shivering is 
muscular work solely for the purpose of 
producing heat. In order to stop shiv- 
ering all that anybody needs to do is ta 
substitute another kind of muscular 
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work like walking ra — or running. 
This is a sure cure. course you can 
prevent shivering also by putting on a 
heavy coat—a fur coat if you have one. 
This keeps the heat in for you just as it 
did for the animal which once wore it. 

There are two ways, then, of offsetting 
the effect of cold; one is to increase the 
heat production by doing muscular work, 
the other is to decrease the heat loss by 
wearing non-conducting material. Which 
shall we do? That depends. Those who 
cannot afford good non-conducting mate- 
rial for clothing—woolens or fur—and 
have no artificial heat, must produce the 
heat by muscular work in their own 
bodies. If the weather is not extreme, 
they are the better off, physically speak- 
ing, for so doing. Naturally the supply 
» over for this purpose must be plenti- 

ul. 

People who can afford it, as a rule, 
adopt the other method—that of sur- 
rounding their bodies with non-conduct- 
ing materials or warm air. They should 
remember that when they do this extra 
food is not then needed. Precisely be- 
cause they do not remember this, the 
well-to-do are inclined to overeat and 
are obliged, as a consequence, to store 
within their bodies as fat the materials 
which they do not burn up. While a 
certain amount of body fat is a good sign 
of physical well being, physical fitness for 
efficient work is by no means propor- 
tional to the amount of fat. It would be 
better for them if well-to-do people gen- 
erally cultivated some capacity for in- 
creasing their heat production. The 
ability to oxidize material readily is a 
safeguard against accumulation of many 
toxic substances. 

Another means of doing this besides 
that of muscular work is cold bathing. 
A cold bath with the water at about 60 
degrees Fahrenheit has been known to 
double the heat production, and a bath 
at 40 degrees, endured for ten minutes, 
has been observed to treble it. Of course 
this great effect does not continue long, 
but it increases the tone of the system 
for several hours, and anything which 
produces this tonic effect promotes oxi- 
dation and consequently heat production. 
Some people make the mistake of having 
the bath too cold, or have the room too 
cold and so do not get a tonic, but rather 
a depressing effect, and soon become dis- 
couraged. By beginning with the water 
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at about 65 degrees and making it gradu- 
ally cooler, always rubbing the skin to a 
healthy glow and dressing at once before 
any chill is felt, almost any healthy per- 
son can acquire the habit. When the 
skin is finally trained to react naturally 
to cold baths there is much less danger 
from drafts. 


How Heat Is Removed 


Most of the heat is removed from the 
body by one of three methods: radiation, 
conduction, and evaporation of water. 
The difference between the first two may 
be illustrated by a camp fire. If you sit 


in the smoke you get heat from the fire 


by radiation and conduction both; if you 
sit opposite the smoke the fire still radi- 
ates heat to you, but the air conducts 
heat away from you. The human body 
is like the fire, in that it radiates heat to 
the surrounding objects and at the same 
time warms the air in contact with it. 
As this air is warmed it rises, or is car- 
ried away by the wind, more air comes 
in to take its place, and so on. So long 
as the surrounding air is considerably 
cooler than the body we have no trouble 
in getting rid of the bodily heat. 

But when it gets within about 13 or 14 
degrees of the temperature of the body 
itself, the body.is obliged to use another 
method; namely, that of sweating. 


Work, Indoors and Out, and Food 


To return now to the subject of work, 
it will be clear that the requirements of 
the body for muscular labor in winter 
will depend on whether a person works 
outdoors or in the house. Lumbermen 
who work in the north woods in the win- 
ter probably require more food than any 
other class of laborers. At the opposite 
extreme, so far as external conditions 
are concerned, stand the men who work 
in factories, beside furnaces, etc. Their 
muscular work may be just as heavy as 
that of the lumberman, but their bodies 
are kept warm by artificial heat; hence 
the heat need not be developed within. 
The problem for them, as for ordinary 
outdoor laborers in hot weather, is rather 
that of removing the extra heat. 

Between these two extremes, naturally, 
are people who are subjected to condi- 
tions of all degrees of severity. It is 
impossible to prescribe a day’s dietary 
which will fit all of them. We select a 
teamster and a foundryman of average 
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weight. The former we suppose not only 
does the heavy muscular work of. lift- 
ing cases and such things, but is exposed 
to cold winds and rains. The latter does 
heavy work, but is kept warm at his task. 

Another important point is the kind of 
food best adapted to the winter season. 
A person who follows his natural crav- 
ing will find himself eating more meat, 
and especially more fat meat, in winter 
than in summer. This is not ‘merely be- 
cause fat contains more energy for the 
same weight than starchy foods, but be- 
cause foods rich in protein and fat stimu- 
late the processes of combustion by which 
heat is produced. For example, a day’s 
diet consisting of nothing but lean meat 
would increase the heat production by 
about 30 per cent. The same diet, con- 
sisting exclusively of starchy foods, 

would increase it by only about 5 per 
bso This is the reason that laborers 
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in the open crave meats more than do 
those who work indoors. 


_ Training Table Rules 

1. Factory workers need to exercise 
special care in passing from warm shops 
to a cold atmosphere. Never go out 
while flushed or sweating. If you gener- 
ally catch cold “in the head,” the first 
few breaths in the cold air should be 
taken slowly through the mouth. 

2. To prepare for muscular work eat 
an extra quantity of starchy foods. 
prepare for exposure to cold eat an extra 
quantity of meat and fat. A high wind 
at a moderate temperature has the same 
effect as a low temperature. 

3. Muscular strength is gained by 
spending what you have. 


4. Keep watch over your appetite; 
never follow it blindly. 


Sample Diets for a Teamster and a Foundry Worker 


Full Daily Supply of Energy for a Teamster of 
Average Weight 
Breakfast 
NO OF 
CALORIES 
FROM 
PROTEIN 


NO OF 
PORTIONS 
3 wheat cakes with 3 
Maple sirup 
2 small ch 
French fri 


1 
(pork or lamb) 2 
potatoes 
2 slices of bread with 
Butter 
1 cup of coffee 
Cream and sugar 


Plate of baked beans with 
Small piece of fat pork 

4 slices of bread butter 
Rice pudding 

Cup of tea “vith sugar 


1,350 calories 
Winner 
Large plate of cream of cel- 
ery soup 
Large serving rump roast of 
beef 
Large serving macaroni and 
2 ful 
arge espoonfuls 
creamed mashed potatoes 
Side dish of stewed tomatoes 
Bread (2) and butter (1) 
2 small baked apples with 
Cream and sugar 
Ordinary slice of sponge cake * 


1,750 calories 


4,250 calories 618.5 


Total 
= or 14.5% of total 


Full Daily Supply of Energy for a Foundry Worker 
of Average Weight 
Breakfast 


NO OF 
CALORIES 

FROM 
PROTEIN 


NO OF 
PORTIONS 
Large serving of oatmeal 1 
Cream and sugar 1 
Two slices dry toast 
Butter 
Large serving of ham 
eggs 


1 cup of coffee 
Cream and sugar 


950 calories 


Luncheon 


3 sandwiches with 6 
Cold boiled ham (cut very 
thin) 1 
2 crullers 4 
1 pint of whole milk 3 


1,400 calories 
Dinner 
Clear tomato soup 
Large serving og sirloin beef- 
steak 
Large serving of rice 
2 large sweet potatoes 
be dish of stewed onions 
3 slices bread and butter 
1 dish tapioca pudding 
Cup of tea with sugar iy 


1,550 calories 


3,900 calories 
or 13% total 


Total 


(To be continued) 


ls 
45. 18. 
0. 2.5 
28. 66. 
0. 0 
4 2.5 2.9. 
1,150 calories 133.5 179:5 
Luncheon 
28. 
2 56. 
6 56. 
2 16. 28. 
Va 0. 
(63. 
163. 
165. 
16. 
180. 
53. 20. 
24. 
wae 20. 12. 
28. 1. 
14. 159. 
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On Economy 
By Lacy M. Salmon, Professor of History, Vassar College 


(Concluded from the January Number) 


FREQUENT error is the assump- 

tion that in all expenditures the 

only factor to be considered is that 
of economy. It is this assumption, 
coupled with the desire to get something 
for nothing, that leads to the bargain 
counter, to inventory sales, to the trading 
stamp, to the countless devices employed 
by the retail seller to persuade his cus- 
tomers that it is to the advantage of the 
latter to buy early, often, and late, since 
in so doing they will all save money. But 
this well nigh universal desire to purchase 
cheap articles that grows out of the often 
erroneous belief that cheapness means 
economy must give way before the de- 
mand for articles well-made, of good 
quality, and in good taste; it is the pur- 
chaser who in the interests of true econ- 
omy must demand the best workmanship 
and the best quality, who must demand 
full weights and measures, who must in- 
sist on pure food, prepared under sani- 
tary conditions, who must concern him- 
self with tenement house questions, with 
tariff laws, even with questions of inter- 
national war and peace. The subject of 
household economies, if followed out in 
all its ramifications, takes us into every 
walk of life. The subject, far from being 
the simple one we think it when we sit 
down to balance our accounts after a 
morning’s shopping, becomes one of in- 
finite complexity, in the presence of 
which even the most self-confident nov- 
ice must hesitate to speak. 

Under the old laissez-faire methods of 
doing business we acted on the assump- 
tion that every man had the right to 
spend as he pleased whatever he could 
call his own. But there are indications 
of a growing sense of responsibility in 
high places—publicity is demanded in 
civic expenditures, in the financial opera- 
tions of national political parties, in the 
conduct of insurance companies, and of 
other forms of business, public or semi- 
public in character. The control of pri- 
vate expenditures will presumably never 
be regulated by legislation, but the sense 


of personal responsibility for personal 
expenditures must be one result of the 
present demand that all public affairs 
must be carried on in the open. 

The household is today aided by nu- 
merous agencies that at the bidding of an 
awakened public conscience have been 
set in motion to promote improved meth- 
ods of living. The toils that are being 
woven around dishonesty and oppres- 
sion: tenement house legislation, pure 
food acts, patent medicine investigation, 
are all illustrations of concerted action 
to prevent fraud, imposition and oppres- 
sion. Voluntary organizations like the 
Consumers’ League have enlightened us 
in regard to the conditions under which 

articles are made and sold. On every 
hand we are given information that helps 
us in the consideration of some of the 
ethical questions involved in purchasing. 
Yet the application of ethical principles 
is but a partial answer to our perplexities. 
It may be rash extravagance for us to 
purchase articles made under sanitary 
conditions when we do not need the arti- 
cles or when they cost more than we per- 
sonally ought to pay. Pure foods are 
not necessarily nutritious. Patent medi- 
cines with labels showing all the ingre- 
dients are of little service in a healthy 
household that depends on a_ regular 
physician for medical attendance if 
needed. All the results thus far attained 
are in a sense negative—they show us 
what to avoid, but not what to choose. 


The Household a Business Enterprise 


One of the obstacles in the way of 
rapid progress is the failure to consider 
the operations of a household amenable 
to the laws that govern the outside busi- 
ness world. The successful business 
house today employs an expert at a fabu- 
lous price to come in and look over its 
business methods, with the view of dis- 
covering whether or not it has been em- 
ploying a $50 a week clerk to do work 
that could be done by a $15 a week clerk, 
and whether it has been intrusting large 
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responsibilities to a clerk worth $20 a 
week, The business expert finds out the 
actual cost of manufacturing, advertis- 
ing, selling, and shipping articles, and dis- 
covers every leakage in the methods of 
conducting the establishment. 

But no business expert has as yet in- 
vestigated the household as a business 
enterprise. We do not know whether 

articular households or the abstract 

usehold is conducted by methods 
adapted to secure the greatest efficiency 
for a given outlay of money and effort. 
Attempts have indeed been made to 
establish a priori proportions for rent, 
food, service, fuel, and other household 
and personal expenditures. But these 
attempts are based on the assumption 
that all these expenditures bear a fixed 
relationship to each other, while in real- 
ity they may vary as regards individuals, 
localities, seasons of the year, and a score 
of other factors entering into the prob- 
lem. We may decide to pay a fixed per- 
centage of our income for rent, but our 
landlord may be infirm and entirely de- 
pendent for support on the rental of two 
houses—it may be wise for us to rent the 
more expensive house. We may decide 
on a fixed proportion to pay for dress, 
but it may help a busy mother to turn 
over to her a considerable portion of the 
family wardrobe ready to wear, and pur- 
chase a fresh supply for ourselves. We 
may decide on a fixed proportion for 
food, but a large family of vigorous chil- 
dren may demand that a larger percen- 
tage of our income should be set aside 
for food. 

Still another obstacle in the way of 
improvement is the crudity of our think- 
ing in regard to the work of women—a 
crudity inevitable owing to our almost 
total lack of scientific knowledge of 
women’s work. We assume that the 
time of a woman is without money value ; 
that, if it has a money value, it is less 
valuable than the time of a man; that the 
time of a woman should not be paid for 
if she has independent means; that a 
married woman should not earn money ; 
that a husband should support his wite. 

Assuming these hypotheses, the rea- 
soning based on them is of necessity de- 
fective, and conditions of wasteful ex- 
penditure or an absolute lack of economy 
are bound to follow. A housekeeper 
with executive ability sufficient to man- 
age a modern city apartment house or a 
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metropolitan hotel keeps house in a flat 
of five rooms and a bath and does her 
own work because her husband is unwill- 
ing to have it said that he cannot support 
his wife. A woman of great ability as 
a scientific investigator marries and 
painfully tries to adapt herself to the do- 
mestic duties she has always been taught 
it is her duty to perform. 

The merest tyro in business today is 
equipped with stenographer, typewriter, 
and desk telephone, but often even the 
highly paid woman employee is expected 
to address the envelopes of circulars she 
sends out, to conduct all of her corres- 
pondence by hand, and to take her exer- 
cise doing errands. A woman works 
eight hours a day in a store or factory 
and then goes home to get the evening 
meal, wash the dishes, and do the fam- 
ily washing, ironing, or mending. Scores 
of illustrations might be given showing 
the different standards that are applied 
to the earnings and the expenditures of 
men and women—differences that give 
rise to endless difficulties and complica- 
tions. 


Ignorance the Root of the Difficulty . 


At the very root of most of these dif- 
ficulties lies ignorance—dense, sheer, 
crass ignorance. We all recall the havoc 
wrought by ignorance and excessive zeal 
on the part of the maid who threw into 
the scrap basket of the scientist the care- 
fully guarded pair of gypsy moths, and 
we can state with approximate precision 
the expenditure thus far involved in the 
vain effort to overtake the mischief done. 
But who can compute the waste, the 
havoc, wrought on the part of men and 
women alike through ignorant expendi- 
ture of time, money, and energy? 

It must follow from this discussion of © 
the subject that if ignorance is at the 
bottom of the difficulty, that ignorance 
must be removed before we can hope for 
progress. First and foremost among the 
means of lessening this ignorance must 
be inauguration of investigations con- 
cerning the whole question of earning, 
saving, and spending, especially where 
the work of women is involved. Encour- 
aging beginnings have already been 
made, as by Miss Edith Abbott, whose re- 
cent Women in Industry gives us, for the 
first time, authoritative conclusions based 
on authoritative data with reference to 
the work of women in certain industries. 
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But vast unexplored regions stretch out 
before other pioneer investigators. Yet 
much can be done by the individual who 
is not equipped for large investigations 
through the study of her own personal 
conditions. It is, it is true, a difficult 
matter for women as a class to do this; 
they have heretofore been recipients 
rather than participants wherever inves- 
tigations have been carried on. 

Perhaps the previous and the coming 
attitude of women toward their problems 
is illustrated by the case of a young man 
of ability who entered college, but made 
so little progress in his work that he 
withdrew at the end of his first year. 
He went to a distant city, where some 
months later a family friend found him 
in overalls putting in barrel heads. The 
family friend mildly reproached him for 
giving up his college course and added, 
* Don’t you think you’ve had enough of 
this and that you ought to go back to 
college?” “Not a bit of it,” cheerfully 
replied the young man, “ there was never 
anything to do in college, but here my 
mind is occupied all the time.” 

In the past women have often been 
busy year in and year out, with minds 
blank in respect to the conditions sur- 
rounding this busy-ness, but today they 
are forced into constructive, mental, and 
physical activity. The gain is inestima- 
ble: for passivity, we have activity; for 
negation, positiveness; for receptivity, 
participation. This change i in mental at- 
titude toward themselves and their sur- 
roundings must result in the awakening 
of a new interest in all household prob- 
lems and a desire to make them the sub- 
ject of scientific study. 
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It may be said that this discussion of 
the subject is purely negative, that it 
raises questions rather than answers 
them, that it suggests new difficulties 
rather than clears away old ones, that it 
points out the less obvious complications 
rather than furnishes a clue for straight- 
ening out those already perceived. It is 
indeed true that all these questions have 
been raised, not with a view of answer- 
ing them, but of pointing out that the 
problems concerning the expenditure of 
money within the household or those af- 
fecting the work of women are not so 
simple as they sometimes appear when 
viewed from the study, the desk, the 
office, or the street, and that they cannot 
be answered by anyone equipped only 
with sentiment and a desire to place 
women on a pedestal or even on a 
throne. 

Nor would it be wise, even were it 
possible, to furnish every person, or in- 
deed anyone, with a ready-to-wear 
answer to every household question. 
What every person needs for guidance 
in all expenditures is not a set of rigid 
rules, but a series of flexible principles 
that can be applied to each emergency 
that arises. The fixed rules that could be 
used at all times, by which every action 
and every decision could be regulated, 
would quickly result in the stagna- 
tion of life. But the flexible principles 
are yet to be enunciated; they can be 
deduced only after an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the economic conditions within 
the household, and the relation of the 
household to economic conditions with- 
out it, and this investigation has not yet 


_ been made. 


O MANY accidents have been caused 

by clothing catching fire that various 

efforts are being made to render mate- 
rials, especially flannels, noninflammable. 
The British Fire Prevention Committee 
have made experiments upon 456 sam- 
ples of cloth. Pieces of cloth, variously 
treated, were hung on hooks. "The lower 
edge was kindled, and at the end of one 
minute the flame was extinguished. A 
flannelette known as “nonflam” was 
only charred where it had been in con- 


tact with the flame. Washing is said to 
have practically no effect upon the fire- 
resisting quality of this material. 


PARAFFIN is now used to preserve 
tombs, statues, fountains, and various 
stone monuments. A coating of paraffin, 
containing creosote, dissolved in turpen- 
tine, is applied to the warmed surface of 
the stone. The creosote prevents any 


organic growth. 
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For the Unexpected Guest 
By A. M.S. 


NE of the important items in the 
education of the physician and the 
nurse is the knowledge of what to 

do in an emergency. Some day, when 
the evolution of domestic science has 
carried the housekeeper to a higher stage 
of development, perhaps she, also, will 
be trained by scientific methods to meet 
the small emergencies that beset her 
path. In the meantime those of us who 
are progressive are glad of suggestions, 
and there may be some who will be in- 
terested in this one, which solves the 
problem of the unexpected guest. 
’ Where there is an ample income, and 
no especial need exists for economy, 
there are no difficulties to be met when 
someone calls just at the luncheon hour, 
or when the head of the house brings a 
friend to dine. It is also most emphati- 
cally true that genuine hospitality wel- 
comes a guest with as cordial sincerity 
to crackers and cheese, or to bread and 


butter and tea, as to the most perfectly 


appointed dinner. But the fact remains 
that the families in which there is no 
necessity for economy are in the minor- 
ity, and that most of us persist in enter- 
taining that pernicious kind of pride 
which recoils from the idea of being 
taken by surprise when the table appoint- 
ments and the bill of fare are not up to 
the proper standard. 

With a refined taste, and an adequate 
knowledge of the way things should be 
done, many a woman is obliged to face 
‘the fact that if she always serves to her 
own family such meals as she would feel 
satisfied to set before a guest, her bills 
would inevitably mount far beyond her 
ability to pay. So, in the majority of 
cases, she goes on from day to day, un- 
prepared for the emergency which sooner 
or later is sure to arise, satisfied in her 
own mind that she cannot do otherwise, 
because she cannot afford to increase her 
regular running expenses. 

It is for these housekeepers that the 
suggestion of the emergency shelf is 
made. This shelf is not a theory. It has 
been tried and proved through an expe- 
rience of many years. 

The amount of space given to this 
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shelf, and the sum expended on its fur- 
nishing, will necessarily vary according 
to a family’s style of living, and must be 
determined by the housekeeper herself. 
She should carefully list the articles that 
would be needed to supplement any meal 
she would be likely to serve to her own 
family—a task far less difficult than it 
may sound. At least one luncheon and 
one dinner, down to the last detail, should 
thus be provided for. Every article on 
the list should then be bought and stored 
on the emergency shelf, never to be used 
except in a case of real need, or when it 
seemed advisable to replace with fresh 
articles, and never, under any circum- 
stances, to become mixed up with the 
regular household supplies. When the 
emergency for which provision has been 
made has arisen and been met, each arti- 
cle used must be immediately 
with the same thing or its equivalent. If 
this is regularly done, the little shelf will 
prove an unfailing friend in time of need. 

It is, of course, impossible to enumer- 
ate in detail the articles that would be 
necessary to completely stock such a 
shelf. Tastes and manner of living differ 
too widely, and the consideration of ex- 
pense sets too uncertain a limit. In a 
general way, however, and for the aver- 
age family in moderate circumstances, 
the following list would be a fairly ade- 
quate provision: A good bouillon extract, 
either of beef or clam, or both; one or 
two canned soups; one or two kinds of 
tinned meats; a couple of boxes of sar- 
dines ; several cans of the best brands of 
vegetables ; a can of whole tomatoes and 
one of shrimps for salads; a bottle of 
salad dressing; a few small bottles of 
olives and pickles; two or three glasses 
of jelly; a small jar of any preferred 
cheese, and a little pot of grated Parme- 
san cheese ; one or two damp-proof boxes 
of unsweetened crackers; a box or two 
of sweet wafers; a few small jars of 
choice preserves or jam; and a tin of 
plum pudding. 

With these supplies on hand, a woman 
is ready for any emergency. Suppose, 
for example, it is lunch time, and it hap- 
pens that there has been prepared for the 
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family one of those makeshift meals, 
which, under adverse domestic condi- 
tions, are occasionally served even to the 
best of us. For purposes of illustration, 
and in order to show what may be done 
in an extreme case, let us say that the 
makeshift meal consists only of a stew or 
ragout made from left-over lamb, a few 
baked potatoes, and a pot of tea. 

If the pantry contains an emergency 
shelf, what a transformation can be made 
in a few minutes! Bring out quickly the 
bottle of bouillon extract and a box of 
unsweetened crackers, a can of peas, a 
tumbler of tart jelly, the pot of grated 
Parmesan, the can of shrimps, a jar of 
fruit, and a box of sweet wafers. Put 
fresh water in the teakettle to boil. Put 
the peas on to heat, adding what sugar 
and seasoning are needed. Put the 
crackers into the oven to be made hot 
and crisp, and take out the baked pota- 
toes. Split the potatoes into halves, scoop 
out the msides, and beat up rapidly with 
salt, pepper, and cream, if you have it, or 
if not, with milk and butter. Pile this 


lightly into the potato shelis, sprinkle the 
top of each one thickly with the grated 


Parmesan cheese, and put them back in 
the oven to brown. 

Put the jelly in a dish. Open the 
shrimps, turn them into a bowl, stir to- 
gether an ample amount of French dress- 
ing and pour it over the shrimps. Set 
them in the refrigerator to absorb the 
dressing, and chill. It is taken for 
granted that there will be in the house 
the necessary green materials to furnish 
the foundation for the salad. 

By this time the water will have boiled 
for the bouillon, the crackers will be hot, 
and the luncheon may begin. Not more 
than twenty minutes will have been con- 
sumed in the extra preparation, and in- 
stead of lamb stew and plain baked pota- 
toes you will serve 

Bouillon and crackers 
=" of lamb in a border of French rr 
tuffed potatoes with cheese, tart je 
Shrimp salad 


Preserved figs, sweet wafers . 
Tea 


lf your unexpected guest happens to 
arrive for dinner instead of for lunch- 
_eon, the emergency shelf will serve you 
equally well. We will suppose, as an 
illustration, that you are to have only a 
small roast of beef, with browned pota- 
toes and celery, and, perhaps, a remnant 
of last night’s pie or pudding. It will 
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take but a few moments to select from 
the shelf the mecessary articles and pre- 
pare them to add to your dinner scheme. 
The whole tomatoes may be removed 
from their can, drained, and sliced, and 
the salad dressing opened. The soup 
and vegetables should be put on to heat, 
and in the short interval required for 
this the green and white celery tops 
may be cut off for the garnishing of the 
salad, the pudding sauce made, and the 
tin of plum pudding put on to boil. Be- 
fore you are ready to eat your dessert, 
the pudding will be hot and delicious. 

Amplified according to these sugges- 
tions, the very modest dinner menu with 
which we started may be something like 
this: 

Roast beef, browned potatoes, little 
tered beets 


Tomato salad 
Plum pudding 


In each of the foregoing examples the 
salad course could be omitted, although 
it adds the touch needed for complete- 
ness and good style. One extra vegetable 
in the main course would make a fairly 
satisfactory bill of fare without it. 

Occasionally an emergency will arise 
in the evening, when a friend or two calls 
unexpectedly, to whom you would like 
to serve light refreshments. Here, again, 
the little shelf will prove useful. It will, 
indeed, offer a surprising range of possi- 
bilities. For instance, you may cook the 
sardines in tomato catsup in the chafing 
dish, and serve them on toast or heated 
crackers. You may concoct a hasty 
salad of your shrimps and tomatoes with 
the salad dressing you have in stock, and 
serve with the saltines and coffee. 

As the question of cost naturally en- 
ters more or less largely into matters of 
this kind, it may be interesting to know 
that the emergency shelf may be stocked, 
with the complete list of supplies enu- 
merated, for just about six dollars. Only 
the best brands, and, with the exception 
of the cheese, olives, and pickles, only 
large or medium sized cans are used. 
Where the list gives one or two articles 
of a kind, as in the case of the soups, 
sardines, jellies, etc., two are counted in 
reckoning the cost, with the exception 
of the vegetables, allowance being made 
in the latter case for three kinds of 
choice grade. 
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Setting the Table 


III--Luncheon 


By Edith Barnard Delano 


ITHIN the memory of many of 

us, here in America, the mid- 

day meal for people of all classes 

was the most substantial of the day. Our 
grandfathers had breakfast, dinner, and 
supper; and later, when they wanted to 
be very fashionable indeed, they changed 
their dinner hour to five o’clock, and sub- 
stituted a noon luncheon for the later 
supper. In many families, especially 
where there are children, luncheon still 
partakes somewhat of dinner. For that 
reason there is more latitude in the man- 
ner of setting the luncheon table and of 
serving than in either of the other meals. 
The beauty of a table depends upon 
three things: First, upon the snowy 
cleanliness of all linen, the brightness of 
glass and china, and the polish of silver; 
secondly, upon the order and precision 


used in laying the individual covers or 
places; thirdly, upon the decorations. 
It is permissible to lay the luncheon 
table with the silence cloth and damask 
cloth, as for dinner; but most people 
prefer a bare table with doilies, a “lunch 
square,” or one of the many beautiful 


luncheon cloths. Where the present 
fashionable simplicity demands that the 
dinner cloth shall be unornamented, ex- 
cept for an embroidered monogram and 
possibly a scalloped edge, the luncheon 
cloth may be elaborated to any extent. 

For formal use, when entertaining 
guests, very beautiful luncheon cloths of 
linen, lace, and embroidery, entirely in 
white, are largely used. Nothing could 
be more beautiful for a round table than 
a round cloth with wide lace border hang- 
ing fifteen or eighteen inches, the lace 
and embroidery in the center sufficiently 
open to show the color and polish of the 
wood of the table. With these handsome 
cloths no other centerpiece is used; the 
flowers or fernery are set directly upon 
the cloth. Naturally, where such cloths 
are used, the rest of the table setting is 
equally elaborate. 

The general rules for the placing of 
articles at individual covers are the same 


for all meals. Usage varies in the actual 
placing of flat silver, but it is probably 
best to lay the knife and fork that are 
to be used first farthest from the service 
plate. This obviates any possible embar- 
rassment in the choice of the correct 
utensil, and keeps the covers looking tidy 
from course to course. Such small sil- 
ver as fruit spoon, oyster fork, salad 
fork, dessert spoon or fork—many peo- 
ple serve both with dessert—and, of 
course, the tea and coffee spoons, are best 
brought in at the time they are needed; 
they may be laid upon their proper dish, 
or placed upon the table, at each person’s 
right hand, by the maid. 

For the family luncheon bread and but- 
ter plates are used; occasionally one sees 
them at more formal luncheons, but gen- 
erally they are not used at any meal 
where the service is entirely from the 
side. Where it is advisable to place the 
meats and vegetables, and other large 
dishes, upon the table, they should be set, 
as for breakfast, in well-defined groups 
and positions, not dumped down here 
and there and anywhere. 

Except in the case of dishes which will 
not be used until the end of the meal, it 
is better to serve the little things from 
the side, and not to set them upon the 
table; in this way the table remains in 
order throughout the meal. The fash- 
ionable hostess sets upon her formal 
table as few articles as possible. It fre- 

uently happens that the candlesticks and 
central vase of flowers, with the arti- 
cles needed for the individual covers, are 
the only things upon the table at the be- 
ginning of the meal; certainly nothing 
could in better taste than this sim- 
plicity of arrangement—and it should 
be borne in mind that simplicity is fash- 
ionable ! 

The midday meal is in every way the 
most important one for the children. 
Aside from the question of food, it is the 
place of all others where the mother can 
train and discipline them. The child who 
is taught to behave well at luncheon will 
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not at dinner, when guests are present, do 
anything to disgrace the family. It may 
well be that the need of the children over- 
balances the other needs of the house- 
hold, therefore let the serving and lay- 
ing of the luncheon table invariably be 
precise and careful. Where “best” 
things are kept for company tse, or, 
rather, for special use, as they ought 
to be, they should be brought to the lunch- 
eon table often enough for the children 
to become familiar with them. Birth- 
days, holidays, any and all festival days, 
ought to be graced and emphasized by 
bringing out the things that are too fine 
for everyday. Nothing else goes so far 
towards “ making a party.” 

The plan is also worth while, if for 
no other reason, because of its adding 
something to the spirit of joyousness in 
the household. To make a great event 
of the special days in the children’s 
calendar is not only to store up happy 
memories for them, but teaches them to 
find pleasure in the little events that 
might well pass among the commonplace. 
It is a pleasant and easy way of teach- 
ing a good many things. The maid who 
would find the daily use of the finer 
things too great a burden will smile with 
pleasure when they are brought out at 
such a time; and she, as well as the 
youngsters, can all umsuspectingly be 
taught the desired lesson. 

For formal occasions the loveliest 
decorations are the simplest. Many 
hostesses prefer a simple bowl or vase 
of flowers, but equally as many give much 
time and care to the combining of colors, 
blossoms, and fabrics. 

At a luncheon where no artificial light 
was used, the only decoration was a long, 
flat glass dish of pond lilies. At another, 
the centerpiece was a large basket of cut 
silver having a high, graceful handle; it 
was filled with Roman hyacinths shad- 
ing from white to pink and violet—the 
combining of the colors was done by a 
master hand. At each of the twelve cov- 
ers there was a small silver basket ar- 
ranged to hold, afterwards, embroidery 
scissors and thimble, but for the day 
filled with violets. There being so much 
silver in the baskets alone, no candlesticks 
were used; a large bow of gauze ribbon 
was tied on the handle of the central 
basket, and narrower streamers went 
from that across the table toward, but 
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not joined to, the little favors. Ribbon 
should seldom be used; but in this in- 
stance it was charming. 

While these arrangements were very 
costly, they are full of suggestion for 
those of us who cannot afford such mag- 
nificence. Glass candlesticks may be 
used with charming effect. A simple wil- 
low basket, of delicate and graceful 
shape, may be substituted for the silver 
one, and the place cards may carry out 
the color scheme, instead of more ex- 
pensive souvenirs. A pretty fancy 
always popular with the younger mem- 
bers of the family is a miniature Japanese 
garden with trees, temples, walks, 
streams, bridges, tiny people—all small 
enough to be held in a low dish of green 
earthenware. It is at the family table, 
too, that decorations suggestive of special 
holidays are in best taste; for such days, 
especially when the children have a hand 
in them, they may be elaborated to any 
extent. 

After all, it is not the precise following 
of rules and fashions that gives the best 
results, but the adapting of them to our 
especial needs. There is so much Iati- 
tude in ways of living, particularly in 
matters of the table, that if we pay atten- 
tion to the three broad principles laid 
down at the beginning of this paper, and 

proceed in the way which meets our 
own requirements most satisfactorily, we 
need have no very great fear of doing 
“the wrong thing.” 

The care of linen, glass, and silver is a 
matter of common knowledge ; but a rule 
that will always bear emphasizing is the 
general one that only such things as can 
be kept well should be used at all. Bet- 
ter go without a tablecloth altogether 
than to use a soiled one! Better substi- 
tute glass from the ten-cent store than to 
use tarnished silver dishes! Better to 
use a ten-cent potted fern, or a bunch of 
gr or even a rosy apple, in the center 
of the table, than to “ decorate” it with 
half-wilted flowers or—the horror has 
been seen !—paper imitations. 

There may be uses for paper carnations, 
undiscovered by most of us; but that is 
not one of them. Bad taste may be dying 
a lingering death, but it is surely and 
certainly on its death bed. Simplicity, 
cleanliness, and precision are its greatest 
enemies. May the enemies live long, and 
prosper ! 
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oyster recipes have been 
brought together for those who 
want new ideas on such an old sub- 
ject as preparing oysters for the table. 
The most delicious oyster soup I ever 
ate was prepared by a cook whose home 
was near the banks of the York River, 
Virginia, where the finest oysters are 
found. She took a quart of oysters and 
heated them in their own liquor until the 
beards began to curl, then drained off the 
water. She then put one pint of milk 
into the double boiler to warm and 
dropped a small pinch of celery salt into 
it. While it was heating she blended two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour 
and added to it one well-beaten egg. The 
warm milk was poured over the egg 
mixture and beaten until the whole was 
smooth. Then the hot liquor was 
strained into it, salt and pepper added to 
taste, and the soup stirred over a low 
blaze until it was slightly thickened. 
While the last touches were being given 
to the table the soup was kept hot in the 
double boiler, and the oysters, in a small 
pan, were set on top of the former and 
covered. When it was time to serve the 
soup, the oysters were put into the plates 
and the hot soup poured over them. 
Oyster bundles are also good. Cut 
turkey or chicken meat into uniform 
slices and on each place a thin slice of 
bacon, then an oyster. Roll the three 
together so as to form a bundle and 
fasten it with a toothpick. Put the 
bundles in a baking pan and bake until 
the bacon is thoroughly done. Serve on 
a hot plate garnished with parsley. 
Oyster croquettes are excellent, espe- 
cially when a woman is her own maid. 
They can be put together in the morning 
so that all that will be necessary to pre- 
pare them for the table will be the frying 
at the last minute. The oysters should 
first be boiled in their liquor until the 
edges curl, then drained and chopped 
fine. The liquor can be set aside for 
soup, if so desired. Now, put hot, 
freshly boiled potatoes through the 
ricer and after they have been well 
beaten add as much potato as you have 
chopped oysters to the latter. For every 
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Out of the Oyster Net 


By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


two cupfuls of the mixture, add one 
level teaspoonful of salt, one-half as 
much powdered sage, a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, one-half of a cupful 
of dried bread crumbs, and one-half as 
much sweet cream. Beat until the in- 
gredients are thoroughly mixed, then 
form into small balls, roll in egg, then 
in bread crumbs. Just before serving 
place the balls in a croquette basket 
and immerse them in hot fat until 
they are golden brown. Turn from the 
basket on to a piece of brown paper, and 
set in a moderately hot oven to drain 
until it is time to serve. They should 
stand but a short time, so do not attempt 
to fry them until everything else is ready. 

An oyster loaf is delicious and pretty 
to serve. Take a loaf of Vienna bread 
that is well and évenly browned and cut 
off an end slice. Carefully scoop out the 
inside of the loaf, leaving just the sides 
and the bottom. Cook the oysters in 
their liquor until the edges curl, then 
drain them. Cover the bottom of the 
bread box with some of the oysters and 
sprinkle over them a very little salt and 
pepper, some celery chopped very fine, 
and bits of butter. Cover with a layer 
of fine bread crumbs. Alternate these 
layers until the box is full, then put on 
the top slice which forms a lid to the 
box. Butter a bread pan into which the 
loaf will fit fairly well and lay a piece 
of waxed paper in it in such a manner 
that it covers a portion of the bottom of 
the pan and extends up on each side. 
Lay the loaf in the pan, strain the oyster 
liquor over it and bake in a hot oven 
about fifteen minutes until the inside of 
the loaf is piping hot and the oysters 
done. Lift the loaf out of the pan by 
means of the paper and lay it on a hot 
platter, then slice it with a sharp knife. 
Garnish with parsley or celery tops and 
serve immediately. 

Oyster cutlets are tempting, both in 
appearance and in taste. Cook one dozen — 
large, or eighteen small, oysters in their 
liquor until the edges curl, then drain 
and chop fine. Pour one-half of a cupful 
of the liquor into a saucepan and when 
it is boiling hot, thicken it with one tea- 
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* spoonful each of butter and flour, well 
blended together. When this sauce is 
thick and smooth add one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, the oysters, the yolk of 
one egg, and seasoning to taste. Remove 
from the fire and pour into a pan to cool 
in a layer about one-half of an inch thick. 
When ready to serve cut the mixture 
into cutlet shapes, roll each piece in egg, 
then in bread crumbs, and fry a golden 
brown. Serve hot, each cutlet garnished 
with a sprig of parsley. 

For a breakfast or luncheon dish, 
try oyster omelet. Beat four eggs 
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until they are very light, add three- 
quarters of a cupful of sweet cream, a 
pinch of celery salt, and a few grains of 
red pepper. Cut a dozen large oysters 
in halves, then put a tablespoonful of 
butter into the frying pan and melt. 
Turn up the blaze a very little, and when 
the butter is sizzling hot, pour in the egg 
mixture, then the oysters. Scrape the 
egg gently from the bottom of the pan, 
being careful not to burn it. Brown the 
omelet slightly, roll it over toward the 
handle of the pan, and turn it out on a 
hot platter. Serve immediately. 


A Twelve-Pound Sack of Flour 


By E. G. W. 


HE majority of women who pat- 
ronize bakers and buy bread daily 
are those whose need for economy 

is greatest. Have these housekeepers 
ever calculated the difference in value be- 
tween a sack of flour (12'%4 pounds at 
40 cents) and eight loaves of baker’s 
bread at 40 cents? 

I am always interested in relative val- 
ues, and two years ago, without any 
thought of making the result public, I 
jotted down from day to day the various 
purposes for which I used a sack of flour 
containing 12% pounds and for which 
I paid 40 cents. (I am now paying 45 
cents for a poorer brand of flour, owing 
to the general rise in the last two 
years.) I copy verbatim from my note- 
book : 


One dozen biscuits, made with baking 
powder, 1 cake (2 cupfuls of flour), 2 
loaves of bread, 10 rolls, 2 loaves of 
bread, 10 rolls, 1 cupful of flour for 
dredger, 18 biscuits, 1 cupful of flour for 
corn bread, 1 cupful of flour for corn 
bread, 2 loaves of bread, 10 rolls, 1 small 
batch of cookies. 

Each two loaves were equal to three 
loaves of baker’s bread, and if we con- 
sider the relative nourishment, probably 
worth more, but to be fully within rea- 
son, I call it three. The ten rolls were 
made from a portion of the dough from 
which the loaves were made, and were 
equal to a dozen baker's rolls. There- 


fore, the value of one batch of bread and 
rolls was as follows: 

Two loaves of bread, 15 cents; 10 
rolls, 10 cents ; total, 25 cents. 

This amount of bread and rolls were 
made three times—total value 75 cents. 
Had I used all the flour for the bread 
and rolls (value of flour 40 cents) | 
should have had 35 cents remaining. The 
yeast cost 6 cents, as I made bread three 
times, using each time a whole yeast cake. 

Had I made, at one time, a larger 
amount of bread or allowed more time 
for rising, the cost of yeast would have 
been less. But I am telling what I did, 
and not what I might have done. Any 
woman who has made bread and noticed 
results can readily see where the cost can 
be decreased. 

Allowing, then, 6 cents for yeast and 
as much for lard (country lard was then 
14 cents per pound; it is at this writing 
18 cents), and 1 cent for salt and sugar, 
the whole cost for the three bakings, out- 
side of the flour, would be 13 cents. De- 
duct 13 cents from 35 cents and you have 
a gain of 22 cents, plus the flour used for 
1 cake, 2% dozen biscuits, 1 batch of 
cookies, 2 cupfuls for corn bread, and 1 
for dredger. I do not estimate the fuel, 
because I bake my bread with either the 
dinner or the supper fire. 

Notice that the bread and the rolls 
were made entirely with flour. I now 
decrease the amount of flour by using ‘a 
small quantity of sweet or white potatoes. 
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From the Good Housekeeping Institute 


The Use of Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


By the Director 


HE outfitting of a home kitchen, or 

a household science laboratory, 

should not be a matter of indif- 
ference or sentiment. The utensils 
selected should not be purchased merely 
because they are cheap or because they 
accord with some color scheme. The 
economic value of the goods is a matter 
of grave concern, and economic value 
depends on convenience or adaptation to 
use, durability, and the safety or the ab- 
sence of qualities injurious to health. 
A certain kind of utensils cannot answer 
for all uses. There is a place for wooden, 
a place for earthenware, a place for 
enamel, and a place for aluminum uten- 
sils, and these places are not in general 
interchangeable. 

The story of aluminum is one of the 
romances of industry. Since the days 
of Pliny it has been known to exist as 
a part of the earth’s crust, the basic 
metal of all clays. Iron is probably the 
most common, but aluminum the most 
abundant metal known. It enters into 
the composition of all rocks, and the 
ruby, the sapphire, the topaz, and the 
emerald all disclose aluminum to the 
analyst. 

To obtain it in a sufficiently pure 
form for commercial use was _ the 
problem from the time of Paracelsus 
until the day in which Charles W. 
Hall, a student in Oberlin College, 
discovered an electrical process for 
reducing aluminum from the ores of 
which it formed a part. When the first 
aluminum article was manufactured, a 
rattle made for the Prince Imperial, son 
of the Emperor Napoleon III, the cost 
of aluminum was $90 a pound. In 1886 
it had been reduced to $9, but Hall’s dis- 
covery revolutionized the industry, bring- 
ing the price down to 65 cents a pound. 

It is a fascinating metal, its physical 
properties being so marked. In light- 
ness it is in a class by itself. It can be 
rolled and hammered into a leaf which 
has superseded silver in many processes. 
Its heat conductivity is the peculiar 


property, coupled with the lightness, 
which has so adapted it to the manufac- 
ture of cooking utensils. 

A personal reminiscence is pertinent 
here. The first aluminum cooking uten- 
sils I ever saw were given me at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, in 1893. They 
were delightful to look upon, and their 
weight was a great consideration. At 
that time I was called upon to give 
demonstration cooking lectures in many 
parts of the country, and carried my 
outfit in a trunk. These light, inde- 
structible, nonchipping articles were a 
joy. Today I still have them in my pos- 
session, and in our experiments to prove 
or disprove the statements made for and 
against aluminum cooking utensils, these 
almost original ones wad endured many 
chemical and physical tests. And in the 
light of my experience with them, when 
women have said to me, “ Don’t you fin 
aluminum cooking utensils discolor 
badly ?” I have made a mental review of 
my equipment and said, “ No, not at all,” 
with entire truth. in and again 
those utensils were packed, without 
proper washing, to be taken out some- 
times days after. They were washed by 
all sorts of incompetent, careless help- 
ers, usually in great haste, half the time 
improperly dried, and yet packed to be 
checked to the next place. Yet today, 
battered and bent with abuse, they are 
not discolored, and are good for the rest 
of my lifetime. 

Do I find them easy to keep clean? 
“Yes;” but I do not expect to keep them 
polished as they originally were. I can- 
not keep them looking like silver or 
nickel, but I can easily keep them clean 
and properly bright for use. 

How do I clean them? As I would 
any other metal. The difficulty seems 
to be that the housekeeper regards her 
aluminum saucepans in a class by them- 
selves, away from nickel, silver, copper, 
iron, or such metals. The aluminum 
utensils, being bright and polished, show 
spots, dirt, streaks, and any discolora- 
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tion, therefore attract attention and per- 
haps are kept cleaner in consequence. 

The polished outside can be kept bright 
with any good, smooth metal polish, and 
when the inside discolors it may be 
cleaned with a sand soap or cleanser of 
some kind. The discoloration cannot 
always be removed without the use of 
acid, but that discoloration is of no mo- 
ment except as it distresses the woman 
who desires the utensils to remain under 
hard usage as they looked when she was 
first attracted to their polished exteriors 
and white satin inside surfaces. 

The aluminum utensils do generally 
discolor when alkaline substances are 
cooked in them, and as the water in va- 
rious places differs in degrees of hard- 
ness, the action varies. Oftentimes, 
where the water is permanently hard— 
that is, cannot be softened by boiling— 
the action on the utensil is pronounced 
and disagreeable in its looks. The very 
fact that alkalinity has caused it makes 
the addition of soda to the water to 
soften it of no avail as regards the uten- 
sil. But so far as has yet been estab- 


lished, no harm to utensil or user occurs. 
The utensil can be cleaned by boiling a 


“diluted acid in it, or in general by using 
some of the well-known cleansers em- 
ployed in the ordinary household. Hard 
water attacks and deposits on other cook- 
ing utensils, and in the case of some other 
metals the action is by no means harm- 
less, the difference being that it is not 
noted. 

The truth about aluminum is this: 
the endeavor of the manufacturers is to 
produce a pure metal, because this is a 
better commercial product for all their 
uses than when any alloy is present. 
Cooking utensils are but one of the prod- 
ucts of aluminum, and there has been a 
comparatively small output of these as 
compared with its many other forms. 
Analysis of the aluminum produced by 
Hall’s process, by which the greatest 
amount of pig aluminum is manufactured 
in this country, shows 99.93 per cent 
pure aluminum. There is .07 per cent of 
silicon, and a mere trace of iron. 

This has much significance with refer- 
ence to cooking utensils, for the proper- 
ties of pure aluminum differ from those 
of most other metals. To begin with, it 
means that the metal will not rust nor 
corrode. Air, wet or dry, has no appre- 
ciable action on aluminum. These uten- 
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sils or other commercial objects, after 
long exposure, become coated with a thin 
film, and occasionally I have found on 
my neglected dishes small black spots, 
which are deposits, but which can be 
cleaned off without harm. The utensil, 
if put away wet or without careful dry- 
ing, will not rust. Those whose summer 
homes are on the seashore, or located 
where the kitchen equipment has to be 
packed for winter storage with utmost 
care to prevent corrosion, can leave these 
hanging up with perfect security. 

Aluminum utensils are a new product, 
and they are not cheap. There is good 
reason why they should not be. In the 
first place, their production costs. The 
two minerals from which aluminum is 
made are brought many miles. The 
bauxite travels from North Carolina and 
Alabama, via St. Louis to Niagara 
Falls, there to meet the chryolite which 
has been brought from Greenland. 
There, under the influence of the elec- 
tricity produced by one of the most won- 
derful waterfalls in the world, ingots of 
pig aluminum are made. These in their 
turn start out on their journeyings, going 
first to Pittsburg, from thence to be dis- 
tributed to the various factories produc- 
ing aluminum goods. 

In the second place, the aluminum man- 
ufacturers may rely on selling several or 
many utensils to the same household, but 
not to replace those broken or destroyed 
by use. When the woman buys an alu- 
minum utensil she has purchased a prac- 
tically indestructible article. It can burn 
dry again and again, but will not crack, 
chip, nor leak. It can fall every day and 
not break; when it dents it can be 
pounded back into shape. Without 
ordinary care these articles last; with 
ordinary care they may be handed down 
as the careful German hausfrau hands 
down the cherished burnished copper 
pans which adormher kitchen. Who ever 
heard of a German housekeeper sayin 
her utensils were difficult to keep clean? 
And think of the polishing required for 
copper ! 

There is a common belief that salt acts 
upon aluminum, which should be dissi- 
pated by the knowledge of how much 
aluminum is used in the making of 
yachts, and in certain places on steamers. 
The Defender, the Shamrock II, and the 
Reliance used sheet after sheet of alumi- 
num in their making. Common salt does 
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not. corrode aluminum, but when an acid 
is present with. the salt, the action is 
stronger. Therefore, while no harm will 
result, and the action is far less than 
upon any. other metal, in making pickles 
the housekeeper. may. prefer to use an- 
other kind of utensil. 

Solutions of caustic potash or caustic 
soda do act on aluminum, and ammonia 
has a very slow and limited action, there- 
fore soap should not. be made in alumi- 
num pans, nor should they. be cleaned 
with either sal soda or ammonia.. Lime- 
water also acts on aluminum, and results 
in a compound which is precipitated on 
the metal. This explains the white spots 
which appear where the water used has 
lime in it. These spots may be scraped 
off, but the action will be repeated, and 
as the coating actually protects the metal 
from further action it is better to leave 
it there. 

The question of burning in aluminum 
utensils seems to be a peculiar one. Of 
course, articles will.burn in an aluminum 
dish if you leave them to. boil dry and 
burn. Why shouldn’t they? But there 
are three distinct things to be said about 


this burning. First, if, say tomatoes, are 
cooking and they burn to the sides of 
the pan, if you are careful not to scrape 
the pan the scorch will be found only in 


the sticking portion. The rest will be 
without taste of burn. Second, the pe- 
culiar heating qualities of aluminum; 
that is, its lack of radiation or its quality 
of holding the heat, makes all parts of 
the utensil equally hot. The material will 
usually cook dry before it begins to burn, 
and will thea burn equally all around, not 


just in one place. Thirdly, when the ma- . 


terial has burned you can clean it off usu- 
ally without scraping, and if you. obey 
_directions, without injuring the dish in 
any way. 

The process of manufacturing the 
utensils is one of intense interest. There 
are two kinds made: the cast, and the 
rolled or drawn, occasionally spoken of 
as spun utensils. To cast aluminum, an 
alloy, usually copper, is necessarily 
added and a utensil. produced which has 
the advantage of being made. virtuall 
in.one piece. That is, a.teakettle or cof- 
fee pot is cast with the spout on. And 
teakettles have been cast with walls %¢ 
of an inch thick, but which can be bent 
almost double before they break. 

The drawn utensils are made from 
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sheets of aluminum rolled from slabs 
or blecks to the desired thickness, thus 
making a very dense, hard sheet, and 
drawn into the desired shape on a ma- 
chine. Such utensils as- coffee or tea- 
pots, being smaller at. the top than at 
the bottom, after being drawn into de- 
sired lengths, are clamped on a spindle 
which revolves very rapidly. The 
spinner presses. a tool against the out- 
side of the pot as-it revolves, graduall 
elongating and. shaping it as desired. 
Then the spouts are welded on by alu- 
minum solder, a thing which should. be 
known, as this brings no other metal in 
contact with the aluminum or with 
article cooking in. it, and makes practi- 
cally a solid. aluminum utensil. 

The Frenchman, Deville, whose work 
with aluminum is still recognized as 
authoritative, wrote in 1862: “ Alumi- 
num is the intermediate metal between 
the noble and the base metals.” Today 
it is.called a seminoble metal, and it is 
expected that in the near future it can 
replace many of the common ones by 
virtue of its qualities, béth chemical and 
physical. 

Recently the Germans. have again 
taken up the question of aluminum for 
military uses. This. enterprising nation 
appointed a commission to test the suit- 
ability of aluminum for cooking utensils, 
canteens, etc., with the result that the 
German, army is being permanently 
equipped with. these articles. Is there 
need to question further? 

If so, Dr. Richards of Lehigh Univer- 
sity has published this statement: “ It 
is the writer’s firm opinion that. the ap- 
plication of aluminum to the making of 
culinary utensils will overshadow in 
magnitude all other applications of the 
metal. The well-established advantages 
of these utensils are: 

“1. Nonpoisonous. 

“-2. Easily cleaned. 

“ 3. Not corroded. 

“4, They do not scorch. 

“5. They cook quickly. 

“6, Lightness. 

“7. Durability. 

“I have no hesitation in predicting 
that when the general public have proven 
by actual experience the mérits of these 
utensils, they will displace all other kinds 
in. the kitchens of all except the poorest 
classes.” And. Dr, Richards is an 
authority on aluminum. 
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Our Seal of Approval 


Kitchen Cabinet 


No. 222—The Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. An 
oak kitchen cabinet containing a metal flour 
bin holding fifty-five pounds, metal sugar 
bin, metal bread and cake box, spice cab- 
inet of six glass jars, tea and coffee can- 
isters, a china closet, pan racks, sliding 
shelves, and an aluminum extension table 
top. In the cabinet can be kept all the 
utensils and most of the dry supplies needed 
in general cooking. Made by the Hoosier 
Mig. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Oil Stove 


No. 223—The Florence Automatic Oil 
Stove. This is a wickless, valveless, blue flame 
oil cooking stove, in which oil is maintained 


at a fixed level by means of a reservoir 
similar to that of a student lamp. This 
means an accurate control of the flame, 
which may be as high or low as the cooking 
demands. The stove is simple in operation, 
and easy to clean. Each stove is fitted with 
a nickeled removable watershed grate to 
prevent liquids boiling over into the burners. 
Made by the Central Oil and Gas Stove Co., 
Gardner, Mass. 


Portable Oven 


No. 224—The Florence Oven. This oven 
is made of steel. the interior lined with tin, 
and has an interlining of asbestos. The door 
of the oven is supported by two sliding 
arms, which prevent its dropping down too 
far. The grate of the oven runs widthwise 
instead of lengthwise, thus supporting dishes 
better and preventing bumping when they 
are placed in the oven. The grates are set 
into grooves, so that they cannot slip or 
drop down when once placed in_ position. 
A heat deflector in the oven distributes the 
heat equally. Made by the Central Oil and 
Gas Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 


Fireless Cooker 


No. 225—The Silver Fireless Cooker. An 
insulated cylindrical cooker, the exterior of 
which is made of heavy tin plate, the interior 
of copper retinned and polished. The 
cooker is fitted with cooking vessels of 
aluminum having covers which fasten with 
clamps. The cover of the cooker is 
clamped in place, and is made as tight as 


possible by an extra insulating flat rubber | 


ring placed immediately beneath it. Made 
by the Silver Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Furniture Casters 


No. 226—Feltoid Casters. Well-made 
metal casters, the wheels of which are made 
of a patented material called feltoid. Cas- 


‘ters are hard and solid, yet the material 


prevents any marring or scratching of pol- 
ished floors. Made by the Burns & Bassick 
Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Water Motor Washing Machine 


No. 227—The Marvel Self-Working 
Washer. A washing machine in which or- 
dinary washing is done by means of a dolly 
which is operated by a water motor. The 
motor may be attached to any water faucet 
having hose end. The wooden tub stands 
on four legs, and the motor attached to 
cover is entirely protected. Two dollys 
come with washer, one of wood and one of 
metal; either may be used. The motion of 
the dolly agitates the clothes. Careful di- 
rections come with each machine for putting 
together and using. Made by the Eagle 
Mig. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Coffee Percolators 


No. 228—The Universal Coffee Percola- 
tor. An aluminum coffee percolator de- 
signed to operate on any kind of stove. 
Coffee is placed in a fine aluminum strainer 
through which runs a tube. The lower part 
of this tube fits over a corresponding tube in 
the bottom of the coffee pot. Water is 
placed in the pot, flowing down into a small 
chamber, where it begins to heat imme- 
diately. As soon as the heat is applied the 
water jets up through the tube, falling on 
to a spreader plate above the cup holding 
the coffee, and percolates through this down 
into the pot again. When the water reaches 
the boiling point, water and steam rise to- 
gether and the steam condenses against the 
glass dome of the cover of the pot. This 
glass top is secured in an aluminum ring 
which fastens securely into the coffee re- 
tainer. A special stove plate for use on 
gas stove comes with each machine. Coffee 
should be made with cold water in these 
but the process is rapid. Made 
by Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
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No. 229—The Manning-Bowman Percola- 
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tor. A nickel coffee perenne. designed to 
operate on any kind of a stove. The coffee is 
placed in a nickel cup, the bottom of which 
is finely perforated. This cup rests in top 
of coffee pot and through it runs the per- 
colating tube. This tube is valveless, the 
lower end, where it enters the small cup in 
the base of the coffee pot, being in spiral 
shape. Water is put in the coffee pot and 
passes down to a thin metal chamber which 
forms a false bottom. As soon as heat 
is applied, the water begins to rise through 
the tube, jetting out at top on to a spreader 
plate which sets above the nickel cup hold- 
ing the coffee. The glass, dome-shaped top 
of the pot locks on to this cup. Cold water 
should be used, but the process is very 
rapid, and its progress can be watched 
through the glass cover. Made by the Man- 
ning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Coffee Machines 


No. 230—The Universal Coffee Percola- 
tor. A  nickel-plated coffee urn in which 
the coffee is made by an automatic circu- 
lating process. The ground coffee is placed 
in an aluminum percolator perforated on 
all sides. The water is heated by an alco- 
hol lamp, which sets in the frame between 
the legs, the urn and legs being so fastened 
as to be virtually in one piece. This lamp 
has a metal wick packed with asbestos in 
which the flame may be regulated by a 
thimble valve. A screw cap prevents evap- 
oration of the alcohol when the lamp is not 
in use. The tube through which the water 
jets as soon as heat is applied, passes up 
through a spreader plate, so made that the 
water is distributed evenly over the coffee. 
The cover, a small glass dome, sets in a 
wide nickeled band fastening securely on to 
the percolator cup. The urn has small 
ebony handles on the sides, and the faucet 
is fitted with a round ebony single handle. 
The construction of the urn insures quick 
action, which can be regulated by will by 
means of the lamp. Made by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Ct. 


No. 231—The Manning-Bowman Coffee 
Percolator. This. is a nickel-plated coffee 
urn in which coffee is made by an auto- 
matic circulating process. Finely ground 
coffee is placed in the glass globe forming 
the top, the bottom of which is a sieve; 
water in the reservoir below. As soon as 
the water begins to heat in the small bot- 
tom of this reservoir, it jets up through the 
central tube and filters down through the 
coffee in the globe. The coffee pot locks 
on a nickeled frame in which the alcohol 
lamp generating the heat is placed between 
the square legs. This lamp has a metal wick 
packed with asbestos in which the flame is 
regulated by a thimble valve, which has a 
screw cap to prevent evaporation of alcohol 
when not in use. The construction of the 
percolator is such as to insure quick action, 
which can be regulated: at will. The urn has 
two square mission ebony handles at sides, 
and the coffee is poured through a. faucet 


with similar handle. Made by the Manning, 
Bowman & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Grapefruit Knife 


No. 232—Grapefruit Knife. A knife de- 
signed. for cutting out the solid fruit from 
grapefruit, without cutting the skin dividing 
the carpels or the center core. It consists 
of a flat wooden handle holding a thin 
steel blade which forms a curve similar to 
that of the fruit. The end rounds, and the 
blade is sharpened on this end and both 
. Made by the Goodell Co., Antrim, 


Cake Knife 


No. 233—Cake Knife. This is an opal- 
handled, steel-bladed knife, designed for 
cutting cake, especially layer cakes which 
are difficult to cut without crumbling. The 
cutting edge is about six inches long, and 
comes to a point with: a curve on back of 
blade. The handle is made of a kind of 
porcelain and will not tarnish. Made by 
the Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 


Electric Sewing Machine Motor 


No. 234—The Bissell Electric Motor. An 
electric motor designed to be attached to 
any sewing machine. The motor consists 
of a small stationary motor frame, and an 
armature arranged for attachment to the 
shaft of the sewing mdchine in place of the 
hand wheel. After this wheel is removed 
the motor is slipped and locked into posi- 
tion on the shaft. A leather cord’ attaches 
to the treadle of the machine, as the rapidity 
of running is-governed by this treadle. The 
current is conveyed to the motor by a con- 
ducting cord and attachment plug which may 
be connected to any convenient lighting cir- 
cuit. The motor is started and released by 
foot pressure on the treadle, and the speed is 
absolutely under control of the operator. 
The motors are manufactured for direct or 
alternating current as desired, running on 
any voltage from 100 to 125. Full, explicit 
directions for attaching come with each 
motor. Made by the Bissell Motor Co., 


Toledo, O. 
Gas Flatiron 


No. 235—The New York Standard Gas 
Iron. A nickel-faced flatiron designed to be 
operated wherever gas is available for use. 
A bunsen burner is attached to the back of 
the flatiron, the gas flame jetting into the 
open body of the iron. This flame is dis- 
tributed and directed by means of an inner 
metal perforated plate, and the combustion 
adjusted by means of the ordinary regulator 
in the bunsen burner. The supports for the 
handle of the iron are cast on an extra 
piece which sets above and is screwed on to 
top of iron. This permits air space between, 
cooling the top of the iron and making a 
holder unnecessary. The iron heats quickly, 
and the supply of gas can be regulated at 
will. Made by A. Kussner & Co., 2 W. 
120th Street, New York City. 
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V--To Broil a Beefsteak 


Broiling is but a method of roasting 
applied to thin pieces of meat. That is, 
in broiling or grilling the steak or chop 
is exposed to the direct rays of the fire, 
whether it be coal, gas, or electricity. 

A perfect steak should be cut one and 
one-half inches thick and cooked quickly 
over a hot fire, so that both sides have 
a brown crust about one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness, the interior being of 
an even red color. The steak should be 
puffed and elastic from the confined 
steam of the juices, and every particle of 
juice and flavor should be preserved, not 
lost in the cooking. 

To do this, first remove the super- 
fluous fat from the meat ; heat the broiler 
and grease it well with a piece of this fat. 
Lay the steak on the broiler with the 
skin or outside edge toward the handle. 
This is done because as the broiler is 
turned it is tipped down, therefore the 
melting fat runs on to the meat instead 
of mto the fire, if the steak is placed 
right. The coals should be red and hot, 
not black nor burned out, but a clear, red 
hot fire. Put the broiler close to the 
coals and count ten slowly. Turn and 
count again. In this time, if the fire is 
right and the steak can be sufficiently: 
near, the surface will be seared over so 
the juices will be retained. 

Repeat this, however, then hold the 
broiler further away from the coals or 
fire, that the steak may cook more slowly. 
If the meat is broiled too near the fire 
all the time of cooking, the outside will 
be overdone, the inside underdone. If 
it be held too far away from the fire all 
the time it will lose its juices and be thin, 
flat, and not so delicious. 

When broiling steak one cannot, or 
should not, try to attend to other things. 
It requires constant attention; for the 
steak should be turned every ten seconds, 
for a period of eight to ten minutes, ac- 
cording to the thickness of the steak. 

When the fat runs into the fire no 
special harm is done, unless the steak is 
permitted to absorb the smoke, when it 
occasionally gets a smoky taste. The 
flame will not hurt it, the smoke may. 
When properly done, little or no fat or 
juices will run into the fire. When done 


“Just How” Talks 


it will be just the right brown, and this 
look one learns only by experience, it 
will be puffed up between the wires of 
the broiler and will offer a slight re- 
sistance to the touch. If in doubt re- 
move the broiler to a dish on a table 
and make a clean cut on one side with 
a sharp knife. Do not before, after, or 
during cooking, pierce the steak with a 
fork—a highly mistaken thing to do— 
but learn to judge by time and appear- 
ance as to the condition of the meat. 

If the steak is preferred well done the 
process is more difficult, but after the 
first quick searing over, which must be 
done and as rapidly as possible, remove 
the steak farther from the heat and cook 
for a longer period. It is even more 
necessary to turn it frequently when de- 
sired well done than when cooked rare, 
if one wishes a perfectly broiled steak. 
Cook for twelve or thirteen minutes if 
wanted well done when the steak is an 
inch and a half thick. A thin steak re- 
quires careful handling, but can be 
cooked relatively more quickly than a 
thicker one when desired well done. A 
steak two inches thick will take from 
fifteen to eighteen minutes to broil rare, 
and needs constant attention. While 
broiling the flue dampers should be open, 
to carry flame and odors up the chimney. 

Do not let the steak stand before serv- 
ing if it can be avoided. Dredge with 
salt and pepper after, not before, cook- 
ing, and when ready to serve spread with 
butter and garnish with parsley. 

Pan broiling means to broil in a hot 
pan in place of over the coals. It should 
not be confused with frying, sauteing, 
or any such method. The hot pan should 
be rubbed with a piece of fat just as the 
broiler is greased to keep the steak from 
sticking, and the steak broiled in it pre- 
cisely as described for broiling over the 
coals. The pan should be very hot at 
first, the steak seared on both sides, then 
allowed to cook more slowly, but turned 
every ten counts as carefully as if over 
the coals. In lifting to turn it put the 
fork in the extreme end of the steak, if 
a fork must be used. Any fat that runs 
out of the steak in cooking should be 
poured off in order to prevent the fried 
look or taste that will result if the meat 
is sauted in its own fat. 
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What to Eat in February 


Suggestions for Bills of Fare for Two Weeks 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on Page 267] 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Creamed codfish 
Baked 
Waffles 


Dinner 
Roast turkey 
Cranberry sauce 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Boiled onions 
Compote of oranges 
Cakes Coffee 


Supper 
Sandwiches 
Stewed figs 
Cocoa 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


tatoes 
offee 


ruit 
Muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Dried beef in cream 
Preserved —_strawber- 


Cereal 


ries 
Sponge cake 
Dinner 
Clear tomato soup 
Slices of cold turkey 
Currant jelly 
Sweet potato souffle 
Canned peas 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Bananas, cream 
Cereal 
Toasted muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Curry of rice 
A e pie 

eese 
Dinner 
Scalloped oysters 
Spinach, Premont 
sty 
Potato alls 
Dutch apple cake 
Coftee 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Broiled mackerel 
aked tatoes 
Toast offee 
Luncheon 


Corn chowder 
Stewed fruit 
Cookies Cocea 


Dinner 
Turkey souffle 
French peas,  Nor- 
mandy style* 
Lettuce salad 
Cream cheese 
Rhubarb and fig com- 
pote 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Luncheon 
Turkey soup* 
Apple sauce 
Gingerbread 
ocoa 
Dinner 
loaf heated in 
tomato sauce 
Carrots and peas 
Cabbage salad 
Rice pudding 
offee 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Poached eggs on toast 
olls offee 
Luncheon 
Hot succotash, canned 
Bread and butter 
Cup custards 
Cookies 
Dinner 

Julienne 
Baked halibut 
Boiled potatoes 
Small lima beans 
Cabbage salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Veal 


Bacon 
Apple johnnycake* 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Minnie’s soup* 
pie 


Dinner 
Veal loaf with brown 
sauce 
Stuffed potatoes 
Boiled beets 
Apple dumplings 
offee 
SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Oranges 


Fish balls 


Doughnuts Coffee 


Dinner 
Roast leg of mutton* 
Currant jelly 
Browned 
Tomato jelly salad 
Chocolate and nut 
torte 
Coffee 


Supper 
Tartare sandwiches 
Broiled sardines 
Coffee 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 
Bacon 


Creamed potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 


Luncheon 
Vegetable soup 
Cranberry sauce 

Toasted rolls 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of onions 
Slices of cold mutton 
Potatoes au gratin 
Hot slaw 
Canned 
nge cake 
Coffee 


e 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Baked apples stuffed 
with sausage 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Cream toast 
Stewed prunes 
Cookies 

Tea 

Dinner 
Mutton cecils, 

sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
and celery 


sala 
Mock cantaloupe 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Stewed fruit 
Cereal : 
Griddle cakes 
Coffee 
GBuncheon 
Baked macaroni 
cheese 
Stewed figs 


Hermits 
oa 


brown 


Apple 


with 


‘Dinner 


Scotch broth 
Rolled steak 
Stuffed potatoes 
Mashed turnips 
Baked a pudding 


offee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Liver and bacon 
Rice gems Coffee 


GBuncheon 


Fried oysters 
Red cabbage salad 
Popovers Coffee 


Dinner 


Mutton and vegetable 
stew en casserole 
String bean salad 

Mince pie 

/ Cheese 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Shirred eggs 


Buttered toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Hash on toast 
Fried apples 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Black bean soup 
Finnan haddie baked 
with cream 
French fried tatoes 
Creamed cabbage 
Prune whip 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Fried corn mush 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped fish 
Lettuce salad 
Fruit 
Tea 


Dinner 


Cream of peas 
Hungarian goulash 
Potato balls 
Stewed celery 
Cottage with 
— 
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Receipes for Bills of Fare 


Spinach, Tremont Style 


Thoroughly wash one peck of spinach. 
To wash spinach so that it cannot be 
gritty, it needs to be put in a good-sized 
strainer or colander and put under run- 
ning water, almost every piece of spin- 
ach being handled during this process, in 
order to remove all the grit. When thor- 
oughly washed, put in a covered kettle, 
without adding any more water. Cook 
for ten minutes. Remove from the fire, 
drain, and chop very fine. Melt two 
rounding tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan, add the juice of one lemon, a 
very little salt, and one-half teaspoonful 
of mild paprika. Heat the spinach in this 
and serve at once. 

Apple Johnnycake 

Very few people have ever heard of 

this old-fashioned dish, apple johnny- 


cake, which is always an acceptable addi- 
tion to the breakfast menu. Make as 


follows: One cupful of sour milk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of melted but- 


ter, one cupful of corn meal, and two- 
thirds of a cupful of flour sifted to- 
gether, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt. Cut into small pieces four apples 
and stir well into the batter. Bake in a 
quick oven. L. T. H. 


French Peas, Normandy Style 


Cut two thin slices of bacon into small 
dice, and place in a saute pan with four 
small onions, sliced. Cook until the 
onions begin to brown; add.the liquor 
from one can of small peas, and cook 
until the onions are thoroughly tender. 
Add the peas, salt, and pepper to taste, 
and simmer for twenty minutes. If nec- 
essary to thicken, take from the fire, add 
the well-beaten yolk of one egg at once, 
and stir until the mixture thickens. 
There should be enough heat to cook 
the egg without keeping it over the fire. 
There is danger in too much cooking, for 
fear the egg yolk will cook hard, and 
therefore separate. Serve at once. 


Roast Leg of Mutton 


While roasting the mutton, baste very 
frequently, that it may be moist, then 
serve surrounded with a puree of French 


beans, Breton style, which is made as 
follows: Cover one pound of white hari- 
cot beans with hot water, and cook until 
thoroughly done. The time is not given, 
because it varies with the condition of 
the bean as well as the hardness of the 
water. The beans should simmer slowly, 
and only enough water used to keep them 
covered. When they are soft, mash them 
in their own liquor, press the beans 
through a fine sieve, return to the fire 
and reheat, stirring carefully to prevent 
burning, and if the puree is too thick, thin 
it with a little of the mutton gravy. 
Heap about the mutton, or press through 
a pastry tube in forms. Serve mutton 
and beans with currant or grape jelly. 


Turkey Soup 


Take the turkey carcass with any left- 
over pieces of dressing or small pieces 
of meat that may cling to it. Cover with 
two quarts of water, add one small onion 
chopped, and a piece of bay leaf. Sim- 
mer for three hours. Remove the bones. 
Strain the stock, pressing it through a 
sieve. Chop any meat remaining in sieve 
very fine and return to the soup with 
three stalks of celery chopped fine, and 
two teaspoonfuls of rice. Cook until 
these are tender, adding more water if 
necessary. It should not be if the kettle 
is kept covered, and the soup should not 
be too thin, Just before serving add one- 
half of a cupful of cream, and season. 
Mrs. G. S. 


Minnie’s Soup 


Put one cupful of canned lima beans 
in the double boiler with two cupfuls of 
milk. Brown two teaspoonfuls of but- 
ter, add one small onion, sliced, and cook 
to a delicate brown. Add two cupfuls of 
white stock. When the beans are thor- 
oughly heated press through a sieve, and 
add to them the stock strained from the 
onion. Rub together one rounding tea- 
spoonful of flour, and one of butter, until 
smooth. Add sufficient soup to this 
gradually to make it the consistency of 
cream before adding to soup. Return 
the soup to double boiler and cook until 
it thickens. Season with salt and pepper 
and chopped parsley and serve. The soup 
should be as thick as a puree. Mrs. G. S. 
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Culinary Discoveries 


# A souffle which my family like is 
made of boiled carrots and mashed po- 
tatoes. I put the carrots through my 
meat chopper, in the proportion of one 
part carrot to about three of potato. 
This I beat together with one-half cup- 
ful of cream and a whole egg (yolk 
and white beaten separately) until the 
whole is very light and then bake until 
a brown crust forms. W. P. 


# While we were fond of griddlecakes, 
we were not fond of the smell of the 
grease. Now, instead of greasing my 
pan, I have a bag of salt, about the size 
of a small egg, with which I rub the pan. 
‘The cakes do not stick, and are a nicer 
ont than when the grease is used. 
RX, 


# When lard is high use this old Jewish 
recipe: Buy twenty-five cents’ worth of 
the best butter fat and have the butcher 

rind it... After washing thoroughly put 
it on a slow fire with just enough water 
to prevent burning. Add one onion cut 
into small pieces. The onion keeps it 
soft and white. Let it simmer slowly 
-about two hours, then strain, and you 
will have the equal of about four pounds 
of lard, suitable for the same purposes, 
We Yaa it far superior in taste. 
N. 


@ 1 have just been making grape jelly 
from grape juice that I canned last 
autumn. I find if I prepare the juice 
and can it in glass cans in the grape sea- 
son, then make the jelly during the win- 
ter as I need it, the crystals will settle 
in the bottom of the cans, and not form 
on top of the jelly. K. K. 


# We like raisins in our brown bread, 
but they always went to the bottom of the 
loaf until I tried the following plan: I 
mix all the ingredients, except the 
raisins and soda, several hours before 
it is time to cook the bread. When it 
is time to put the batter on to steam I 
add the floured raisins, and the soda 
dissolved in a little warm water, and beat 
it thoroughly. The meal has swelled, 


and the mixture is thick enough to pre- 
vent the raisins from falling to the bot- 
tom. E. M. B. 


# One of the easiest ways of preparing 
kohl-rabi, so my German neighbor tells 
me, is as follows: Select only young 
and tender specimens the rind of whic 
is soft and easily indented with the 
thumb nail; peel, slice and cook in boil- 
ing salted water until tender. Drain, 
chop slightly and season with butter and 
pepper, or cook a few minutes in a white 
sauce. The tender leaves at the top may 
also be used. A. E. F. 


* Beat sour milk furiously with an egg 
beater for two minutes and you will have 
a most superior quality of buttermilk. 
This is worth knowing, as much of the 
buttermilk produced in the creameries 
in large towns is frequently unfit to. 
drink, and that made with the tablets re- 
quires a certain temperature which is not 
always easy to command. A. C. 


# Buttermilk sauce for puddings, or any 
dessert which lacks an acid, is far su- 
perior to sauce in which sweet milk is 
used. A delicious sauce is made of a 
cupful of boiling water and one cupful 
of sugar, one-half cupful of good but- 
termilk and butter the size of an egg. 
The same rule applies to custard with 
lemon flavoring. The buttermilk im- 
parts a flavor equal to lemon custards. 
E.L.D 


#1 find it easier to bake a pumpkin, 
after all seeds have been removed, than 
to cut it up, and stew. It cooks in 
about the same length of time, and when 
done is easily scooped from the shell 
and sifted. H. L. G. 


# I roasted potatoes successfully in half 
an hour on the wide ledge just inside the 
furnace door. S. D. W. 


{= This method may also be used 
for casserole cooking, biscuit baking and 
many other things. The heat is more 
nearly like that in a baker’s oven. The 
Editor. 


far as space will 
dollar.] 


The Best Finish for Table Tops 


In Mrs. Delano’s article in the Decem- 
ber number. on “Setting the Table,” 
mention is made of a finish for table tops 
which is not marred by heat or water, 
and inquiries have come as to what this 
finish can be. The secret is—just simply 
nothing! No finish at all—at first. If 
the table is a new one, insist upon hav- 
ing it sent home without a touch of wax 


or varnish of any kind upon the top; . 


the most pleasing results will ultimately 
be had where the lower part of the table 
has been rubbed down to what the deal- 
ers call “ wax finish,” which is made by 
rubbing down the varnish with finely 
powdered pumice and oil. If the table 
is old, evefy particle of varnish should 
be scraped off the surface of the top. 
For the first few weeks it will not be a 
thing of beauty; for those who love 
highly polished, glittering furniture, it is 
not to be recommended. For the first 
two months three times a week, and 
after that twice a week, the top should 
be rubbed with any good furniture pol- 
ish; the old table mentioned in the article 
never saw any other than the simple 
one of three or four parts olive oil to 
one part vinegar. A cheesecloth is best 
for the purpose; and any polish having 
wax in it should be avoided. Polish used 
too often will become gummy, and then 
heat will mar it until it becomes thor- 
oughly dried out again, which takes time. 
Do not put on too much polish at one 
time; a little goes a long way, and it is 
the rubbing which counts most. Alcohol, 
and liquids containing alcohol, will leave 
dark stains which cannot be removed; 
water, if left on the table very long— 
overnight, for instance—will leave a 
white blur, but this will disappear at 
once when rubbed with polish, some- 
times even when rubbed with a dry cloth. 
Heat leaves no mark, unless the polish 
has not dried, but marks from heat and 
water are, at the worst, only temporary, 
and cost nothing more than a minute’s 
rubbing. E. B. D. 


Readers Questions Answered 


{Questions are welcomed, and will be answered, free of charge, through these pages, so 
allow. An immediate answer, by mail, will be furnished only on receipt of one 


Tarnished Filigree 

Some time ago a subscriber requested 
directions for renewing tarnished silver 
filigree. Those to whom we turned for 
assistance were unable to help. Since 
then, however, several subscribers have 
sent in these helpful suggestions : 

1.1 bought some silver filigree 
ornaments at the World’s Fair, and they 
told me to clean them with cream of tar- 
tar. Mrs. J. M. R. 

2. J. F. Alkire, an Indian trader 
of Ordoibe, Ariz., writes: “I offer as a 
suggestion the means by which the 
Navajo silversmiths polish all their work. 
Sprinkle a liberal quantity of powdered 
borax on a damp cloth or brush and rub 
the silver until the desired result is ob- 
tained. This may not apply to the pres- 
ent case, but I have often used it on the 
silver ornaments we use here.” 

3. Use prepared chalk to clean silver 
filigree, using no water. Mrs. L. H. L. 
Invalid Recipes 

In answer to Mrs. D.’s request for a 
book of recipes suitable for one in train- 
ing for a nurse we would suggest Miss 
Boland’s Handbook of Invalid Cookery, 
or Miss Farmer’s Food for the Sick and 
Convalescent. These may be obtained 
from our book department, the former 
for $2 and the latter for $1.50. 


Egg and Bread Crumbs 


Mrs. M. B. L. seems to have reversed 
the process. Anything which is dipped 
in egg and bread crumbs before frying 
should be rolled first in the beaten egg, 
then in the crumbs. Bread crumbs are 
better than cracker crumbs, because they 
form a drier and better browning coating. 
The crumbs absorb what moisture there 
may be in the egg, but the egg is there to 
protect the article it covers from being 
grease-soaked, also to hold it together. 
It coagulates at a low temperature, so is 
hardened at once when plunged into suf- 
ficiently hot fat. The scallops should be 
fried in deep fat, and if this is too cool, 
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the covering often breaks off. It should 
be deep, smoking hot fat. 


Whole Wheat Bread 


Whole wheat and entire wheat flour 
are the same, although there are differ- 
ent grades and mixtures of this flour. 
That is best which takes the least flour 
to the amount of moisture to make a 
loaf of bread. Scald one cupful of milk, 
add one teaspoonful of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, and one cupful of water. When 
lukewarm, add one-half of a compressed 
yeast cake dissolved in one-half cupful 
of lukewarm water, and sufficient whole 
wheat flour to make a thin batter. This 
should be done in the morning, as the 
bread rises quickly. Beat the batter until 
smooth and let rise until very light. When 
light, add whole wheat flour gradually, 
beating steadily, until as much flour has 
been added as you can beat or stir in. 
The dough should be too soft to knead, 
but the beating must be well done in 
order to make the bread fine grained. If 
the dough is too thin, the bread will be 
too soft and moist, and if too much flour 
is added it will be hard and dry. Turn 


‘Rinto greased bread tins, let rise until 
light, prick the surface of the loaves and 


Bake for one hour in a moderate oven. 
Chile Con Carne 


Parboil one pound of fresh pork, cut 
into inch squares. Cover five chiles with 
hot water, let stand until soft, and re- 
move the seeds and veins. Pound to a 
pulp, adding a little garlic, two cloves, 
and a cooked tomato. Fry this mixture 
in a little hot fat, add the meat. Stir 
until browned, and then cover with water 
and let simmer for two hours. 

An actual Mexican or Spanish recipe 
for this dish which gives more exact 
quantities is not known to the present 
writer. You simply cook this to a de- 
sired thick consistency, adding as much 
liquid as necessary. Another recipe fol- 
lows: One pound of round steak, five 
red peppers, one-half a small onion, one 
tablespoonful of salt, two cloves of gar- 
lic, and one teaspoonful of black pepper. 
Cut the steak in two-inch pieces and fry 
brown in very little grease; none if the 
meat is fat. Prepare the peppers as for 
chili sauce ; that is, remove the seeds and 
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veins from them, scald them until soft in 
enough boiling water to cover them. 
Mash them well with a potato masher 
or in a mortar, then press through a 
colander. Next chop the onion and gar- 
lic and add all to the meat, enough water 
to cover, and stew slowly for about two 
hours. Add water, if needed, during the 
cooking. 

Turkish Delight 


Soak one-half a package of plain 
gelatin in one cupful of cold water. 
Cook two and one-third cupfuls of gran- 
ulated sugar with three-fourths of a 
cupful of water, and two even teaspoon- 
fuls of powdered ginger root (not or- 
dinary ground ginger), cook until it is 
brittle when tried in water, then add the 
dissolved gelatin, stir until gelatin is thor- 
oughly dissolved, then pour in shallow 
dishes and set away to cool. After 
twelve to twenty-four hours (the time 
required to harden varies with the tem- 
perature and humidity of air) cut in 
squares, roll in powdered sugar, and if 
packed in a box, put“sheets of waxed 
paper between the layers. 


Mint Delight 


Proceed exactly as above, but omit the 
ginger root, and after sugar has cooked 
and gelatin been added, color it with a 
drop or two of the green coloring which 
can be had at any drug or confectionery 
store, and flavor with a teaspoonful of 
peppermint extract. Cool and cut same 
as above. 


Grilled Nuts 


Take one cupful each of shelled al- 
monds and filberts. Put in a shallow 
baking pan, pour melted butter over 
them and sprinkle with salt. Brown in 
a hot oven. 


Brown Mushroom Sauce 


Cook two tablespoonfuls of butter 
until it browns, add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour. Stir until smooth, and cook 
until it is quite brown. Add one cup- 
ful of liquor from canned mushrooms 
and a teaspoonful of mushroom catsup. 
Cook, stirring constantly until it begins 
to thicken. Add the mushrooms. Cook 
until these are heated, then pour around 
the steak. If fresh mushrooms are to 
be used, cook the mushrooms for a few 
minutes, after peeling, in a little butter, 
then add the sauce to the mushrooms, 
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A cup of clear stock or hot water is 
used instead of the mushroom liquor 
from the canned mushrooms and the cat- 
sup is omitted, as the fresh mushrooms 
are sufficiently strong in flavor. 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


In making a small quantity of may- 
onnaise all that is necessary is to stop 
adding the oil when you have enough 
dressing. One egg yolk is supposed to 
take one cup of oil, but it is difficult to 
merge that amount into one yolk. Put 
the yolk of the egg in a plate or bowl, 
add one-half teaspoon salt and stir until 
the yolk is well broken and begins to 
thicken. Then add the oil very slowly 
at first, being careful to always stir in 
the same direction, adding a drop of 


vinegar or lemon juice when needed. - 


This means when the oil and egg begin 
to show globules of oil and look as if 
they might separate. As the emulsion 
becomes thick the oil can be added 
faster. Season with salt and pepper and 
more lemon juice if necessary. The 
perfect mayonnaise should not _ be 
strongly acid, nor should it be seasoned 
with either sugar or mustard. 


Somerset Hash 


Cut off the tops of large, well-baked 
potatoes, and carefully scoop out the 
potato with a hot spoon. Leave a lining 
of potato next the skin. Mix finely 
chopped, cooked lamb with chopped 
green peppers, and heat in a cream 
sauce made with cream. Fill the cavi- 
ties with this mixture, put on the tops 
and reheat in the oven before serving. 
Savelli, chef at the Hotel Somerset 
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in Boston, uses these potato cases for 


many dishes, serving in them creamed 
codfish and potatoes, thus tities a cod- 
fish hash, chicken, etc. 


Chocolate Schnitten 


These recipes were sent from Austria, 
the home of certain delicious cakes so 
indigenous to the country that a duty 
has to be paid when carrying them 
across the border, and these belong to 
that number : 


Recipe No. 1 


Melt one-fourth of a pound of butter 
and use the oil only. rejecting all sedi- 
ment. Add to this melted butter four 
eggs, one at a time, stirring until each 
one is thoroughly mixed with the but- 
ter before adding the next Then add 
one-fourth of a pound of sugar and 
beat in thoroughly. Add one-half pound 
of chocolate melted and cooled. Then 
add finely chopped almonds, raisins and 
currants to taste. Last of all mix this 
with one-fourth of a pound of flour, 
Pour into a greased shallow pan and 
bake in a slow oven. When cool cut (or 
schnitten), and frost if desired. Mrs. 
A. J. K 


Recipe 
Mix 
monds 


No. 2 

one-half pound of grated al- 
with four whole eggs, three 
ounces of butter, two ounces of sugar, 
eleven egg yolks, one stick of sweet 
chocolate, melted, and rice flour to 
thicken. When this has been beaten to- 
gether, add the whites of eight eggs 
beaten to a stiff dry froth and bake in 
a slow oven. Cut or schnitten as above. 
Mrs. A. J. K. 


Apple johnnycake 


’ Apple souffle with vanilla cream ......... 237 
Brown mushroom sauce ..............-. 270 
Chestnuts with coffee sauce ............. 239 
Chicken or meat mousse ............-..- 240 
Fillets of chicken or game .............- 239 
French peas, Normandy style ...........- 267 
Mayonnaise dressing .............-+++--- 271 
Meat macedoine in patty cases ........... 237 


Spinach, Tremont style ..........-+-++-+++ 267 
270 
Vanilla cream sweet paste .........-+++-- 238 
Veal rolls in casserole ..........----+++5 239 
Virginia chicken with stuffed mushrooms .. 237 
White chaud-froid 240 
Whole wheat bread .........-..---++++05 270 
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The Woman from Wolverton 

Brave, earnest Polly Shipe 
enters the great world of litera- 
ture with this number of our 
magazine, and she will be known 
and loved, I believe, for years 
to come. Not merely because 
she is a real person, actually liv- 
ing today, but by grace of her 
great, simple heart, which car- 
ries with it everywhere, amid 
the feverish scramble and the 
selfishness of social and public 
life at the nation’s capital, the 
courage and the serenity of the 
sweet, primitive home life of 
her native town in the West. 
She is a pure representative of 
the best American democracy on 
the feminine side; the type of 
women who give the world the 
Abraham Lincolns, the Thomas 
A. Edisons and the Whitcomb 
Rileys. 

The “simple life” is a hack- 
neyed phrase, but the th'ng for 
which it stands is just as real as 
it ever was, and is appealing 
mere powerfully than ever be- 
fore to thoughtful persons. It 
is the sane, the happy, the right 
life.’ The self-told story of 
“The Woman from Wolver- 
ton” carries the reader back to 
the dewy morningtide of which 
‘hat life is the expression. 

An Attractive Binder 

To enable readers to keep 
their copies of Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine for permanent 
reference we offer them a 
binder. It is neatly bound in 
green cloth over board, with 
special title. Sent, postpaid, 
anywhere in the United States 
for 75 cents. 
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The Demand for Babies 

The baby market opens strong 
with the beginning of the New 
Year. 

We set out, in our National 
Baby Inquiry and Endowment, 
to make a collection of babies— 
or at least of their photographs 
and statistics. And some people 
think we have a stock of babies 
and children for sale! 

Here, for instance, is a couple 
in the town of Noel, Cal. 
(“ Noel” means “ Christmas”) 
who want “a girl eight to 
thirteen years old, light hair, light 
blue eyes, and healthy.” And 
here are a little girl and boy in 
Kansas, Clara and Willie 
Hodges, who have written one 
of our advertisers, seeing baby 
pictures in his advertisement, in 
these words: 

“Please send us one No. 1 
boy one baby No. 1 (girl). Our 
little brother died, so be sure 
and send them. We are able to 
take care of them. Mamma will 
help us.” 

I wish the advertiser who re- 
ceived the letter, or we editors, 
could have shipped to Clara and 
Willie two of the very nicest 
children in the world, but this 
has not yet proved feasible. 

Meantime, won’t the mothers 
and fathers of babies born in 
1910 send us the photographs of 
those babies, with the statistics 
of the children written on the 
backs, and thus get in line for 
the $3,000 in endowments and 
awards for the best develop- 
ment? 

The Baby Record Book, which 
sells for only ten cents, is 
unique, having page blanks for 
keeping records of the baby, 
rules for weighing and measur- 


ing, and all particulars of our 
National Baby Endowment. It 
is bound in baby blue. Please 
address all inquiries and orders 
National Baby Endowment, 
care of this magazine. 


Miss Beard, who prepares the 
“ Kinderkins” for our pages, is 
disturbed. She writes: “ What 
have you been saying about the 
dear ‘Kinderkins’? I did not 
coin:the word, but came across 
it in feading what I think was a 
translation from the German, 
where it was used as an endear- 
ing form of Kinder (children). 
So, after all, it does not matter 
what the English call (or mis- 
call) their cask.” 


The department of “Her Ap- 
parel” is on the eve of a trans- 
formation. It has kept the even 
tenor of its way of late, in re- 
sponse to a clearly expressed de- 
mand, awaiting the signs for a 
larger or different development. 
These signs are already visible, 
and I hope next month to be 
able to make a definite an- 
nouncement of a very interesting 
departure. 


I love your magazine, and 
have been taking it eight years. 
I read, reread, lend it, read it 
again, and have kept every 
number received. Am almost a 
“ shut-in,” and it seems to bring 
all the world to me. Mrs. 
Charles E. Matthews, Tennessee. 
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@ It is a problem when taking the chil- 
dren to the photographers to have them 
“ look pleasant,” or even natural, in spite 
of the fact that the photographer has 
some toys to attract the children. Just 
before the critical moment, when the 
photographer is about to “snap,” pro- 
duce an old favorite toy from home— 
the beloved doll, or tin soldier. The un- 
expected appearance of the familiar ob- 
ject in a strange place will cause the 
child’s face to brighten and lose the self- 
conscious look. J. S. R. 


© For a long time I sold my-rags to the 
ragman and always allowed him to 
weigh them on his own scales. I often 
wondered why so many rags weighed so 
little. Once, after he had weighed them, 
I used my own scales and found several 
pounds difference in the weight. Now I 
always insist upon using my own scales, 
for although theré are a few honest rag- 
men, the majority of them use scales 
which underweigh. E. Y. 


# My little son bought a globe contain- 
ing several goldfish. One day he placed 
the globe on a small wicker worktable 
which stood in a sunny window. It was 
dark and gloomy, however, that particu- 
lar morning. After dinner I entered the 
room and sat down for a moment, at- 
tracted by an unusual activity within the 
globe. The sun had come out, and the 
fish were darting furiously about. I 
imagined that they were enjoying the 
sunshine, until I noticed a thin strand of 
bluish smoke arising from behind the 
fish globe. I examined the spot and found 
that two of the wicker strands covering 
the table top were burned black. If the 
sun’s rays, with the agency of the glass 
globe, on a cold day, burned my wicker 


table, what was happening to the gold- 
fish? E. G. G. 


® Ordinary silver polish will make the 
gold and silver trimmings used on last 
year’s gowns and hats look like new. 
H. H. 


# In place of afternoon tea, at a very 
fashionable hotel on Fifth Avenue, | 
saw Orange juice served in slender little 
glasses, and even buttermilk. So hygienic 
are fashionable folk becoming! Tea 
and cakes spoil the appetite for dinner, 
and impair the health. Jay. 


@ When at college my waists looked 
fresher and my waist box more orderly 
than it did when I was at home. This was 
the “ Discovery” I made: At college 
the waists came from the laundry neatly 
pinned, and no matter how they were 
dumped into the box or what was on top 
of them, they remained unrumpied. At 
home they were folded, but not pinned, 
and as a result they required pressing 
sooner. Now pins go into each waist 
before it is laid away. D. L. T. ' 


@ My sister and I had strings of Roman 


pearls given us. Each string -cost the 
same price, and came from the same 
place, and they were identical in every 
way. Upon resurrecting them recently 
we found a marked difference; hers 
were dark and gray, while mine looked 
like néw. The difference could be ex- 
plained only in this way: My sister had 


‘kept her pearls in a jewel case with other 


treasures, while mine had been wrapped 

in dark blue paper. It was entirely a 

case of good luck rather than of good 

judgment on my part. It shows that 
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even pearls need a proper environment 
to keep them from deteriorating. C. W. 


@ Baked pudding looked unsightly in 
my cheap dish, and I did not own a sil- 
ver baking dish in which to serve it. I 
took the hot water pan of my chafing 
dish, which hgd two handles, set the 
pudding into it, put on the cover, and had 
an attractive baking dish. With the 
other parts of the chafing dish tucked 
out of sight, no one was the wiser. E. S. 


@ When stenciling curtains make the 
colors a little darker than you wish them 
to appear. When hung at the window 
the colors seem lighter than they really 
are. H. F. S. 


© I sometimes buy new shoes which are 
a little tight. If I wish to wear them a 
little around my room in order to stretch 
them, but am not sure that I can keep 
them, I slip a pair of stockings over the 
shoes. Then, 1f they do not prove large 
enough, I can exchange them, as they do 
not show that they have been worn. J. S. 


@ Children are always delighted with 
favors, and the simplest are often the 
most effective. Small Boston bean pots, 
not more than three inches in height, 
can be purchased in cities and in most 
small towns. The little red pots filled with 
the candy beans give the children end- 
less delight. Moreover, long after the 
candy is eaten, the pots, useful in the 
domestic economy of the doll’s house, 
will remain to bring to the child’s mind 
the memory of a good time. W. D. F. 


# All hooks used in the bathroom, 
kitchen, or pantry should be dipped in 
enamel paint and thoroughly dried be- 
fore they are screwed in. This prevents 
the hooks from rusting the damp towels 
or clothes that are hung on them. G. F. 


@ I repaired some pieces of very old 
and rare china so perfectly that my plan 
may help someone else who is sighing 
over injured heirlooms, I dissolved one 
ounce of gum arabic in a wineglass of 
boiling water, then added plaster of 
paris until a smooth paste was formed. 
With a knife I filled every tiny chip with 
this paste, pressing it into shape at the 
edge with my fingers until the outline of 
the plate was perfect. I put the plates 
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away to harden for a week, then painted 
the mended portions with gold paint, as 
there had been a gold band around the 
edges. Across the lines where the plate 
had been mended I traced an irregular 
on to match one in the border. 


# Iti is the custom in one family, when a 
man is expected to dinner who has never 
visited them before, and so cannot know 
their mode of living, for the young son 
to wear his evening clothes and the father 
his business suit. Then, whether the guest 
appears in evening or in business attire, 
he will have no cause for embarrassment, 
since there will be another at the table 
to keep him company. It is a courteous 
and kindly “ way out” that may be use- 
ful in other families where there are 
frequent occasions to entertain the busi- 
mere clients of the men of the house. 
G. 


# In showing some friends my linen 
closet I was surprised-to find that they 
did not use the plan of rotating linen 
which I supposed everyone employed. 
I always put the clean sheets, towels, 
washcloths, etc, on the top of the piles, 
and then remove those to be used from 
the bottom. This method gives all the 
linen equal wear, and prevents it from 
turning yellow from disuse. G. H. B. 


© When crepe tissue paper is used to hide 
the ugliness of red flowerpots cover the 
pots first with two thicknesses of paraffin 
paper, or with one thickness of the thick 


waxed paper which comes _ packed 
around crackers. This will prevent the 
moisture from the porous pottery from 
oozing through and staining the tissue 
paper. C. K. 


# TI have seen a number of babies who 
keep their mouths open continually. 
When I call the attention of the mothers 
to the facr that the child always has his 
mouth wide open, the mothers insist that 
it is just a habit which he will outgrow. 
And so the child is neglected year after 
year, until the little face has lost much 
of its beauty, and the hearing is, per- 
haps, impaired for life. Many children 
with hanging jaws prove defective men- 
tally. Mothers should observe their chil- 
dren while sleeping. A child whose 
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mouth is always open has some trouble 
which needs to be looked after at once. 
Faith Webster. 


# While exhibiting their new house to 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. B. turned on the 
electric switches all around, only to find, 
later on, that an electric flatiron was 
thereby heated in an out-of-the-way 
place and had burned a hole in the table 
before it was discovered. Only an over- 
ruling providence saved a bad fire. A 
dressmaker of my acquaintance was 
burned out because she left the current 
turned on the electric iron when she 
closed her shop for the night. Better 
disconnect the flatiron when through 
using it. Jay. 


# Before attempting to cut citron, dried 
fruit, or candied peel for cakes and pud- 
dings, I steam it until tender. It can 
then be chopped in a bowl or passed 
through the food chopper. A. M. A. 


#@ An ordinary wooden coat hanger 
forms the top of my cretonne laundry 
bag. The top is 
curved - to fit 
smoothly over the 
hanger, A_ slit 


|. from the top half- 


way down the 
center of the front 
is bound with rib- 
bon and. forms the 
opening. The hook 
of the hanger is 
wound with rib- 
bon and finished 
with a bow. This 
style of bag is 
much superior to 
the drawstring laundry bag. J. T. S. 


# A friend who is building a house has 
a small dumb-waiter with glass doors 
beside the fireplace in the living room. 
This saves bringing the wood through 
the house. The dumb-waiter looks like 
a small, built-in bookcase. T. R. C. 


@ Our curtains had. shrunken in laun- 
dering so that they would no longer 
reach the window sashes. I wet each 
curtain, passed it through the wringer, 
then passed the curtain pole through the 
curtains and hung them. Then I took 
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tiny nails and tacked the curtains down 
closely on the window casing on either 
side. The next day I took out the nails, 
pressed the curtains with a warm iron, 
and they fitted the window perfectly. 
The tiny nail perforations cannot be de- 
tected on the window casing because the 
edges of the curtains cover them. M. B. 


# I had often heard that if the soapsuds 
were not thoroughly rinsed out of clothes 
the clothes would scorch easily when 
ironed. I saw this demonstrated re- 
cently. A friend was having a very dis- 
couraging time ironing. Though her 
irons were hardly hot enough to do the 
work well, hardly a piece was finished 
without being scorched. My friend ad- 
mitted that she had been careless in 

rinsing out the soapsuds. Half. . 


# When buying a baby carriage be sure 
to get one with the back and the front 
wheels of the same size. The rubber 
tires on the back wheels wear out in less 
than half the time that those on the 
front wheels do. By changing the wheels 
when the back tires are partly worn you 
can get much more wear out of a set of 
rubber tires. P. W. 


© If you are going to give a kitchen 
shower for a friend, arrange a Dinah. 
Stand a broom in a dishpan, fastening 
it by strong cords tied to the handles of 
the dishpan, then put a crossbar near 
the upper end of the handle. Hang 
kitchen spoons from the ends of the bar 
by strings. These will be the arms and 
the hands. Then dress Dinah with a 
kitchen apron, dressing sack, dustcloth 
kerchief, sunbonnet, and a false face. 
Tea strainers could serve as. earrings? 
Dinah’s makeup will prove of interest to 
all your guests, as well as to the honored 
one. R. E. D, 


@ Have mothers thought of making a 
scrapbook containing samples of the ma- 
terial used in the dresses worn by their 
little daughters? A bit of the trimming 
could be fastened with the dress goods. 
When the children grow to womanhood 
they will enjoy looking the scrapboor 
over. Dresses worn for special occa- 
sions can be so marked, giving additional 
interest to some of the pieces. The 
change of textiles as the years go by, it 
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dates are appended, makes an interesting 
study. M. D. F. 

fas> If there is a camera in the tam- 
ily photographs of the dresses could be 
added. These pictures of the children, 
if dated, would also make an interesting 
study, showing how styles change from 
year to year. The Editors. 


# In the last October issue, “ M. S. W.” 
stated that water given to babies should 
be boiled twenty minutes and then 
strained through a piece of sterilized 
gauze. I do not think it wise to use the 
sterilized gauze, as I should be afraid 
that it had been treated with carbolic 
acid. L. B. W. 


= So far as physicians know, the 
sterilized gauze put up by druggists is 
not treated with carbolic acid. All water 
that is given to babies should be boiled 
and kept securely covered, as it is of the 
utmost importance that it be pure. The 
Editors. 


# I had no lemon, so I used cream of 
tartar with salt and found it successful 
in removing iron rust from a napkin. 
Moisten the spot with soft water, rub 
the cream of tartar on both sides, then 
rub the salt on both sides. Place the 
napkin at a sunny window. This treat- 
ment does not rot the goods. M. E. T. 


# I have often seen mothers who were 
visiting with small children inconven- 
ienced by the lack of a high chair. When 
going out with my little one, I wear an 
elastic belt over my regular belt, and 
when no high chair is forthcoming I 
quietly unbuckle my belt and strap Baby 
to an ordinary chair by passing the belt 
about his waist and buckling it around 
the back of the chair. The elastic gives 


enough to allow him to move around a 
little. M. F. H. 


{= If this plan is adopted, care must 
be taken that the elastic is not too tight; 
also that the belt is fastened securely. 
The Editors. 


# I visited at a house last winter which 
was to be closed for some months. A 
plumber came to shut off the water. 
When he had emptied and dried the trap 
in the kitchen sink he asked for some 
kerosene. This he poured into the trap 
until the trap was full. The kerosene 
prevented freezing and kept gases from 
escaping into the room. When the 
house was opened the sink was ready 
for use at once, for with the first water 
poured into the sink the oil went down 
the pipes, F. A. L. 


# We examine the nuts in box candy, 
twice finding moldy nuts in one of the 
highest priced candies on the market. A 
fresh box may be had by returning the 
stale candy to the place from where it 
was purchased. Frequently the date is 
penciled on the outside wrapping, so it 
is easy to ascertain whether you are 
getting the freshest candy in stock or 
not. F. M. R. K. 


® My little daughter persisted in biting 
her nails until I sent her to a manicure 
and had her taught how to care for her 
hands, She soon took so much pride in 
their appearance that it was not hard to 
refrain from biting her nails. R. T. 


# Who has made some discovery con- 
cerning house plants—their care, the 
selection of them, etc? The lowest 
price paid for an acceptable Discovery is 
50 cents; for those above fifty words in 
length, one cent per word, “ cash down.” 
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Afternoon tea, substitute for 
Babies, mouth breathing 

Baby carriage economy 

Bathroom hooks, enameling 
Business suit or evening dress? ......... 
China, repairing 

Citron, dried fruits, etc., steaming 
Curtains, shrunken 

Electric flatiron, warning 

Finger nail biting 

House, when closing 

Iron rust, to remove 

Kitchen shower, Dinah for 
Laundry bag, a handy 

Linen, rotation of 


Metal dress trimmings, to clean 
New shoes, protecting 
Nuts, moldy, in candy 
Pearls, preservation of 
Photographing children 
Plant discoveries, wanted! ............... 
Pudding dish, suggestion for 
Ragman, the tricky 
Scorched clothes, reason for 
Scrapbook of dress samples 
Stenciling curtains, hint for 
Strapping baby into chair 
Waists, pinning laundered 
Water, straining 

oodbox, dumb waiter 
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He told her a vague and unsatisfactory lie about a business engagement.--Page 302 


The Heart Tinkers Drawn by F. Vaux Wilson 
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